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INTRODUCTION 


POETRY DUELING IN ARABIC 


It is after ten o’clock on a late June evening in Fandaqumlyah, a tiny 
village in the hills betweenjinin and Nablus in the West Bank. I have 
come here to witness the poetry dueling that is an integral part of 
the traditional Palestinian wedding of this region. The wedding eve 
celebration, or sahrah (pi. saharat ), is taking place in the street in front 
of the groom’s family home. I and the other women who have chosen 
to leave the women’s indoor party are crowded on the flat rooftop 
of the three-story building overlooking the all-male celebration in 
honor of the groom and his father. For nearly two hours now, we 
have been standing at this roof edge, our bodies pushing against each 
other and against the waist-high cement wall that encircles the roof, 
watching the poetry duel taking place below and chatting amongst 
ourselves. The poetry, sung without musical accompaniment, is 
broadcast electronically through loudspeakers erected at either end 
of the performance space. The feedback and electronic hiss of the 
equipment render the words of the poetry barely understandable to 
anyone who is not already familiar with the art, but the rhythm of the 
performance, marked by the audience’s responses, is clear, and the 
excitement of barely contained celebration is palpable. Some women 
have been vocal participants in the celebration, their zaghand 1 and 
ululations mingling with the poets’ electronically amplified singing 
and the sound of hundreds of men clapping, dancing, and chant- 
ing refrains below. The hired poets Musa and Jihad Hafiz have been 
leading the host and guests through the forms and melodies that are 
traditional to the sahrah poetry performance: the exchange of qua- 
trains— the somber yd halaliya mall, a livelier murabba, and the ' ataba , 
another slow genre, with its complex paronomasia— and the call-and- 
response of the far’awi which this group, eager to participate actively 
in the performance, greets with special enthusiasm. The qasid, a long 
ode that often begins or ends a sahrah, is conspicuously absent; the 


1 Zaghand are one-line tunes sung at a very high pitch and characterized by yodel- 
ing. They are usually improvised by women at many types of celebrations. 
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men who form a moving ring surrounding the two poets as they per- 
form are young and energetic, more interested in dancing than listen- 
ing. Suddenly, a young man emerges from the audience to take Jihad’s 
microphone, much to the excitement of the women around me who 
increase their ululating and singing of zaghand. In verse, the local 
poet challenges Musa to “duel” with him in poetry. The men below 
are also excited and begin to clap more complex rhythms. The poets 
do not debate a topic; rather, the duel consists mainly of boasting by 
each poet and prediction of the opponent’s imminent defeat. In other 
words, the duel itself is a metalinguistic commentary on the perfor- 
mance in process, interspersed with the praise, greetings, and chival- 
rous themes which have dominated the evening. 

The exchange between Musa Hafiz and the local poet lasts only 
a few minutes, but it greatly energizes the evening’s performance. 
Musa and Jihad are brothers and poetry partners, and they almost 
always perform together at weddings. As regular partners, they know 
each other’s performance style, strengths, and weaknesses well. Like 
improvising musicians, they support each other through the perfor- 
mance of material that, though not necessarily planned or rehearsed, 
is intimately familiar to both of them. They are very good at what 
they do; indeed, Musa Hafiz is one of the best-known oral poets in the 
Galilee and northern West Bank, and during the season (May through 
October), he is generally booked on weekends for months in advance. 
However, the short interjection from the local poet adds an element 
of excitement to the night’s entertainment that Musa and Jihad Hafiz 
cannot provide alone. Of course, part of the excitement arises from 
the wedding participants’ pride in the poetic and performative ability 
of one of their own, in the fact that one from their family or village 
is capable of standing in the poetry arena and responding appropri- 
ately to a professional poet. But the excitement is also due at least 
as much to the element of challenge and difference that this poet 
adds to the evening. Jihad and Musa, as regular foils for each other’s 
verses, are expected to be able to put on a good show. For Musa to 
perform as well with a poet other than his brother, one trained in the 
same tradition, but who has not yet performed with him before, is 
proof that the poetic tradition is just that, a tradition fully shared by 
both the hired poets who have come from outside to perform and the 
residents of Fandaqumlyah. And, perhaps more importantly, for the 
young man from the village to succeed in performing with Musa Hafiz 
is proof that the village of Fandaqumlyah is an active participant in 
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the tradition as well. This short duel within a duel has helped to cre- 
ate a sense of communitas that both includes the village and extends 
beyond its boundaries, thereby increasing the significance and inten- 
sity of the wedding sahrah . 2 

The practice of Palestinian poetry dueling is but one part of a much 
larger literary tradition. Poetry dueling has a long and varied history 
in Arabic. Indeed, some of the oldest extant texts of standard Arabic 
literature are poetry duels, and the genre has thrived in many forms 
throughout Arab literary history. Poets of the standard language may 
debate a given topic, exchange insults and boasts, engage in competi- 
tive wordplay, or simply strive to surpass each other in the extent of 
their knowledge or ability to compose. Although the historical record 
of dialectal poetry in Arabic is far less complete, we do have evidence 
that poetry dueling is also an ancient and varied art form in the ver- 
naculars. Moreover, poetry dueling continues today in traditions 
throughout the Arab World in a variety of settings and geographic 
regions. Arabic poetry duels, then, occur both orally and in writing, 
and have been appropriate to a variety of social and literary contexts. 
What unites the various types of poetry dueling is the involvement 
that the form requires of two or more poets in an act of dialogic verbal 
cocreation . 3 

To date, surprisingly little work has been done on the poetry duel 
in Arabic. Medieval Arab scholars have noted the phenomenon in 
compendia such as Abu al-Faraj al-Isfahanl’s Kitab al-Agham (hereafter 
Aghani) and critical works such as Ibn Qutaybah’s Kitab al-Shi'r wa-al- 
Shu'ara or Ibn Rashlq’s Al-'Umdah ft Mahasin al-Shir wa-Adabihi . 4 These 


2 I use the term communitas in Victor Turner’s sense, that is, the intensely close 
bonds that arise within a group when liminality has broken down all hierarchies. The 
poetry dueling occupies a liminal place in the wedding, which is itself a liminal time 
for its participants. See Victor Turner, The Ritual Process (Chicago: Aldine Publishing 
Company, 1962). 

3 This definition excludes compositions which are dialogic in form but which are 
composed by a single author, such as the debate between the rooster and the dog by 
al-Jahiz or that between the rose and the narcissus by Ahmad Ibn Abl Tahir Tayfur. 
See Ibrahim Geries, Ungenre litteraireara.be: al-mahasin wa-al-masawi( Paris: G.-P. Maison- 
neuve et Larose, 1977) and Ewald Wagner, Die arabische Rangstreitdichtung und ihre 
Einordnung in die allgemeine Literaturgeschichte (Mainz: Akademie der Wissenschaften 
und der Literatur, 1962) for two treatments of this type of composition. 

4 Abu al-Faraj al-Isfahanl, Kitab al-Agham, 25 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Thaqafah, 1962); 
'Abd Allah Ibn Muslim Ibn Qutaybah, Kitab al-Shi'r wa-al-Shu'ara, ed. M. J. De Goeje 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1902); Abu 'All al-Hasan Ibn Rashlq al-Qayrawanl, Al-Vmdah ft 
Mahasin al-Shi'r wa-Adabihi, ed. Muhammad Qarqazan, 2 vols., 2d ed. (Damascus: 
Matbaat al-Kitab al-'Arabl, 1994). 
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studies abound in anecdotes and literary examples illustrating the 
poetic rivalries and competitions engaged in by pre-Islamic and medi- 
eval Arab poets. They do not, however, explore the nature of poetry 
dueling, what might account for its persistent existence in one form 
or another throughout the history of Arabic literature, the variations 
in importance granted to it in different literary eras, the social role 
such dueling might have played outside the confines of literary gath- 
erings, or the importance of this art form as a compositional tech- 
nique. Perhaps ibn Rashlq comes closest to a study of this sort in his 
extensive discussions of improvisational composition and poetic dia- 
logues, which, though by no means identical to poetry dueling, enjoy 
considerable overlap with it . 5 

In the modern era, scholars have published some detailed histories 
of poetry dueling in standard Arabic, most notably Ahmad al-Shayib’s 
Tartkh al-Naqaid fl al-Shi'r al-Arab f and Muhammad Nawfal’s Tarlkh al- 
Muaradat fl al-Shi’r al-Arabl. Each of these works includes an impres- 
sive collection of examples of poetry dueling, traces the history of the 
poetic forms treated by each scholar, and situates the poetry within 
specific historical and social contexts. Nawfal and al-Shayib also rec- 
ognize the ways in which the forms of the poetry dueling they study 
both illustrate and affect the relationships between poets and their 
predecessors or contemporaries. Al-Shayib notes, for instance, that 
although the rivalry between the early Umayyad poets Jarir and al- 
Farazdaq may have arisen out of the tribal conflicts that characterized 
their age, their dueling eventually developed into an artistic rather 
than a political rivalry. Their dueling, he says, “became a sort of artis- 
tic contest such that there came a time when the munaqadah was freed 
of its hatred and envy and became a literary art in which was found 
the soul of the two poets .” 6 Al-Shayib goes on to note the special bond 


5 For a discussion of improvisation, see Ibn Rashlq, 'Umdah 1:351-61. Ibn Rashlq also 
has many chapters treating various types of poetic dialogue which are discussed more 
fully in chapter 1 below. Poetry duels do not have to be improvised; indeed, much of 
what has been handed down to us of ancient and medieval poetry did not arise out 
of improvisation. Rather, it consists of one poet, upon hearing a piece written by a 
rival (often indirectly through a third party intent on igniting a competition between 
known rivals), then composing a response that might be delivered at another time 
and place. And, of course, not every improvised piece arises out of a poetry duel. How- 
ever, it is the case that much of the poetry dueling described does arise out of contexts 
(e.g., the poetry contests of Suq ‘Ukaz and Mirbid, or the literary salons and drinking 
parties hosted by poets or patrons.) in which improvisation was encouraged. 

6 Ahmad al-Shayib, Tankh al-Naqaid fi al-Shi'r al-‘Arabi (Cairo: Maktabat al-Nahdah 
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that grew between these two poets as a result of their literary stat- 
ure vis-a-vis their contemporaries. Although he does not elaborate on 
this point, al-Shayib is hinting at an aspect of the poetry duel that 
deserves our attention, namely, its role as a force in both creating and 
maintaining connections between poets and the literary traditions in 
which they are composing. Similarly, Nawfal touches on this aspect of 
the mu’aradah when he defines this form of poetry dueling as result- 
ing from “the admiration a later poet has for the poem of an earlier 
poet .” * * * * 7 Nawfal notes that this admiration is translated into a poem of 
the later poet’s own composition which resembles the earlier poem, 
“following in its traces as much as possible.” The poet’s admiration for 
the earlier work can impel him to greater creativity, thereby allowing 
him to surpass his predecessor . 8 

Terri DeYoung, in her study of Badr Shakir al-Sayyab’s poetry, 
addresses the latter point more directly. Although her subject matter 
differs from Nawfal’s (he treats poets of the pre-Islamic and medieval 
periods as well as the neoclassicists of the nineteenth- and early -twen- 
tieth-century renaissance in Arabic literature ( al-nahdah ), whereas 
DeYoung’s work focuses on a single modern Iraqi poet), in her brief 
discussion of al-Sayyab’s mu’aradah of the romantic poet ‘All Mahmud 
Taha she explores the dialogue a poet opens up between his own 
work and a predecessor’s when she or he undertakes a mu’aradah. For 
DeYoung, the mu’aradah exemplifies in Arabic literature the Bloomian 
tensions and conflicts that (perhaps inevitably) arise between poetic 
fathers and sons . 9 Poets use the form not just, or even primarily, as 


al-Misrlyah, 1966), 201. The munaqadah is a form of poetry dueling involving the 

exchange of insults and boasts relating to themes of tribal identity and rivalry. Its 

most famous practitioners were Jarir, al-Farazdaq, and al-Akhtal. Unless otherwise 

noted, all translations from Arabic and French are my own. 

7 The mu'aradah is a form of poetic imitation in which a poet uses an earlier com- 
position as a formal and thematic model around which to structure a new work. A 
mu'aradah on an earlier poem may be composed during an orally performed poetry 
duel (e.g., poets may sing rival odes during a performance in which they do not so 
much engage in a dialogue with each other, but competitively display their skills as 
poets), but the form does not require proximity in time or space. In other words, a 
poet can compose a mu'aradah of another work at a distance of centuries and in writ- 
ing. However, the dialogic nature of the form, that is, the way in which the later work 
engages the earlier in a poetic conversation and makes use of it as an inspiration for 
composition, places this type of poetic exchange within the realm of poetry dueling. 

8 Muhammad Mahmud Qasim Nawfal, TarTkh al-Mu'aradat ft al-Shi'r al-'Arahi (Beirut: 
Dar al-Firqan lil-Nashr wa-al-TawzT, 1983), 14. 

9 Terri DeYoung, Placing the Poet: Badr Shakir al-Sayyah and Postcolonial Iraq (Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1998), 131-2. 
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an act of emulation and adulation, but rather as a means of actively 
engaging their predecessors, often to amend their works or further 
develop their themes. 

DeYoung’s brief treatment of the muaradah in her larger study of al- 
Sayyab suggests that the form, and indeed poetry dueling generally, is 
a highly complex genre that can tell us a great deal about the relation- 
ship between a poet, his tradition, composition, and training. Indeed, 
I will be arguing in the present study that one of the reasons for the 
persistence of the Arabic poetry duel across centuries of literary his- 
tory is its productive nature as a compositional device. Poetry dueling 
is both a conservative and a productive force lying at the intersection 
of tradition and inspiration. As such, it serves many important func- 
tions for its practitioners, including the maintenance of literary tradi- 
tion, the training and nurturing of new poets, and the provision of a 
context for poetic composition within the confines of that tradition. 

Not surprisingly, poetry dueling in the dialects has received less 
attention than its counterpart in standard Arabic. Numerous collec- 
tions and histories of dialectal poetry have been published, and many 
of them incorporate mention or examples of poetry duels, although 
none, to my knowledge, specifically address poetry dueling as a phe- 
nomenon deserving academic study. However, one anthropological 
work, Steven Caton’s “Peaks of Yemen I Summon”: Poetry as Cultural Prac- 
tice in a North Yemeni Tribe, stands out. Caton’s study of a comprehen- 
sive poetic system includes a detailed treatment of two forms of poetry 
used in verbal dueling practiced by the KhawlanT tribe of Yemen, the 
balah and the zamil, and the sociocultural roles these poetic forms 
play within KhawlanT society. The balah, a form of poetry dueling 
engaged in by men at the groom’s celebration of a Yemeni wedding, 
is, Caton argues, not only excellent entertainment, but also a means 
of constructing an adult self for the groom through the enactment 
and containment of symbolic violence . 10 The zamil may also be com- 
posed and sung during weddings, but has important roles to play in 
other contexts, including festivals and dispute mediation. The zamil 
also seems to be the preferred form in poetic interactions between 
two or more different groups (e.g. between two or more tribes during 
dispute negotiations). By focusing on the social contexts in which the 
poetry duels of the KhawlanT are performed, Caton is able to elucidate 


10 Steven C. Caton, “Peaks of Yemen I Summon”: Poetry as Cultural Practice in a North 
Yemeni Tribe (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1990), 113-26. 
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other important aspects of this art form. The duel, he demonstrates, is 
constitutive not only of identity, but of a particularly KhawlanT notion 
of selfhood, one dominated by concepts of male honor. In this context, 
then, the poetry duel acts not only within the realm of poetic produc- 
tion (as a force for training and composition in a particular tradition) 
but within society as a whole. To perform the balah and the zamil is at 
least in part to perform rituals of violence, the containment of vio- 
lence, and mediation in cases where violence cannot be wholly con- 
tained but must be brought to an end. 

Indeed, the relationship between verbal contest, of which the 
poetry duel is one type, and violence has been discussed by many 
scholars. One commonly held theory is that verbal dueling serves as a 
steam valve, releasing through the exchange of insults and boasts the 
feelings of violence that might otherwise be expressed through physi- 
cal conflict . 11 Others describe verbal dueling as a type of training for 
encounters participants can expect to engage in outside the frame of 
the verbal duel. Verbal duels involving insult exchanges may prepare 
subalterns to face the realities of domination or conflict . 12 Some types 
of verbal dueling, particularly those treating sexuality or the trading 
of insults about mothers and sisters, may, according to some scholars, 
reflect the psychological state of dueling participants . 13 Other scholars 
focus on the rankings that emerge from verbal competitions, rankings 
that may or may not have a bearing on the social positions of partici- 
pants in non-dueling contexts . 14 

What these theories share is an emphasis on the competitive char- 
acteristics of the verbal duel. To be sure, competition is a central 
characteristic of all verbal dueling, including the poetry duel; when 
one poet recites a line, couplet, or poem, it is the goal of his or her 


11 Harry Lefever, “ ‘Playing the Dozens’: A Mechanism for Social Control,” Phylon 42, 
no. 1 (1981): 76; James Rice Stacy, “Sparring with Words: Perspectives on the Verbal 
Performance of Jest, Abuse, and Contest” (Ph.D. dissertation, New York University, 
1980), 241. 

12 Caton, Peaks of Yemen, 126; James Scott, Domination and the Arts of Resistance: Hid- 
den Transcripts (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1990), 137. 

13 Alan Dundes, Jerry W. Leach, and Bora Ozkok, “The Strategy of Turkish Boys’ 
Verbal Dueling,” Journal of American Folklore 83 (1970), 325-49; Roger D. Abrahams, 
“Playing the Dozens,” Journal of American Folklore 75 (1962): 209-20. 

14 Gary H. Gossen, “Verbal Dueling in Chamula,” in Barbara Kirshenblatt-Gimblett, 
ed., Speech Play: Research and Resources for Studying Linguistic Creativity (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1976), 121-46; William Labov, “Rules for Ritual 
Insults,” in David Sudnow, ed., Studies in Social Interaction (New York: The Free Press, 
1972), 120-69. 
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interlocutor to top or at least match what the first poet has said, if 
the duel is successful, that is, if it continues beyond a single exchange 
between two poets, the first poet will respond to the second in kind, 
and so on. Indeed, the competition that the taking of turns inspires 
is in many cases the driving force behind the performance, the fuel 
that feeds composition. It is, perhaps, less obvious that verbal dueling 
is characterized by a considerable degree of cooperation as well, for 
as a rule-driven species of verbal play, the poetry duel requires not 
only that poets compete against each other, but that they do so in a 
way that provides opportunities for their dueling partners to respond. 
When verbal duelists ignore these rules, when they duel in such a 
way that their partners cannot respond, the duel falls apart. Insults 
may lose their playful quality and be taken at face value as insults. 
Wordplay descends into silliness and debates become meaningless. 
Competition, although important, is only one element of the verbal 
duel, and cannot in and of itself account either for the art form’s suc- 
cess or failure or for its effects on life outside the frame of the verbal 
duel itself. What is needed, then, is a description of the poetry duel 
that accounts for its complex nature as a competitive form of rule- 
governed play, an art form with its own aesthetic, a productive mode 
of composition, and, in some contexts, a creative force within a larger 
poetic tradition. 

As a rich folk tradition that continues to be widely practiced in both 
Israel and the Palestinian territories, the Palestinian poetry duel is 
an excellent subject for such a study. A typical performance consists 
of two or more poets who compose and sing in turn, each following 
strict rules of rhyme, meter, form, and musical melody. There are vari- 
ous types of poetry, in both dueling and non-dueling formats, asso- 
ciated with Palestinian weddings, and their forms and contexts vary 
from region to region. The poetry studied here is typically performed 
in northern Palestine and Israel (the Galilee, parts of the Triangle, 
and northern areas of the West Bank). The duel can be performed 
in a number of contexts, but is generally associated with public cel- 
ebrations, most often village weddings where it is performed at the 
groom’s celebration on the eve of the wedding (the sahrah) as well as 
on the wedding day itself in conjunction with the wedding proces- 
sion (the zajfah). The poetry is for the most part a rural phenomenon, 
and is performed by and for men, although increasingly one finds 
it performed at folk festivals, rallies, and other gatherings that may 
include women as well. Performances take place outdoors in a large 
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open space. The poets stand facing each other, surrounded by a line 
or ring of men (the sajf ) usually numbering in the hundreds whose 
active participation includes dancing, clapping, and singing refrains. 
The poetry is sung, usually without musical accompaniment. 

Several types of poetry are performed on any given occasion, and 
there is no set pattern for their performance. At a wedding sahrah, the 
duel is usually preceded and followed by music and dance. The poetry 
section of the evening will often begin with qusdan (sing, qasid), long 
sung odes which are formally similar in some ways to the classical 
Arabic qasldah (pi. qasaid). This introduction will be followed by duel- 
ing in shorter poetic genres (usually four hemistichs in length) which 
the poets trade for anywhere from one to over one hundred turns. 
One form, the far' awl, that is always performed extensively at wed- 
dings does not consist of a duel between two poets. Rather, one poet 
recites lines to the audience, who respond to each verse by singing 
a refrain. Audience participation, in the form of clapping, dancing, 
and singing refrains, is an important part of the entire performance. 
Indeed, several poets have told me that they could not compose with- 
out an audience. The poets move periodically from one genre to the 
next, usually spending no more than twenty minutes on any one 
form. A performance ends as it began, with the recitation of a qasid or 
other more sombre verses followed by music, dancing, and the ritual 
of decorating and shaving the groom. 

Performances of Palestinian poetry duels are aesthetically and cul- 
turally rich events. Like any verbal art, they hold a dialogic relation- 
ship with the contexts in which they are performed. That is, they both 
affect and are affected by those contexts in complex ways. In addition, 
the wedding duels are sensitive to the wider sociopolitical contexts in 
which they occur; developments in areas as diverse as the peace pro- 
cess, Arab-Israeli and Palestinian-Israeli relations, residency patterns, 
the economy, education, and the political status of Palestinians in 
Israel have all affected the content of the duels, their frequency, and 
the venues in which they are typically performed. Furthermore, as a 
form of composition and performance that consciously reaches out 
to other forms of verbal art in Arabic, both in the standard language 
and in the Palestinian dialect, the poetry duel is replete with allusions 
and borrowings, most notably from the anecdotes of well-known pre- 
Islamic and medieval poets and the biographies of the folk heroes 
‘Antarah and Abu Zayd al-HilalT. Its language includes a range of dic- 
tion, including quotes from canonical religious texts (most commonly 
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the Quran, Hadlth, and less frequently the Bible), phatic phrases, prov- 
erbs, and an extensive vocabulary from Palestinian rural life. 

The varied texture of the Palestinian poetry duel reflects the com- 
plexity of the Palestinian communities in which it is performed. The 
poetry of the Palestinian wedding ( al-urs al-’arabl ) itself is closely 
associated with a nostalgic past tied to the rustic folk traditions of the 
Palestinian village. As such, it is a close cousin of the kufiyah, of the 
Palestinian embroidered dress, and for refugees, of the treasured keys 
to the homes that were left in 1948. 15 Although nostalgia and a reasser- 
tion of Palestinian rural culture is not the only impetus for the Pales- 
tinian wedding celebration, it certainly is one factor in its continued 
performance decades after other features of the agriculturally-based 
Palestinian village have disappeared or diminished in importance. But 
the poetry is very much a product of the historic period in which it is 
performed, and as such is responsive to cultural and political devel- 
opments. Although statistics on the various types of weddings (the 
traditional Palestinian wedding called al-’urs al-’arabi, as opposed to 
‘urs al-qaah or hall wedding in which guests are invited to a sit-down 
dinner and dancing to the accompaniment of a band, and to al-urs 


15 The kufiyah is a headscarf that was originally worn by Palestinian peasants and 
adopted by commandos in the 1936-39 revolt against the British as well as by later 
generations of Palestinian fighters. It was part of Yasir Arafat’s regular attire and 
has become a ubiquitous symbol of Palestinian liberation and resistance. See Ted 
Swedenburg (“Seeing Double: Palestinian/American Histories of the Kufiya,” Michi- 
gan Quarterly Review 31 no. 4 (1992): 557-77) for further information on the evolution 
of the symbolic value of the kufiyah. Palestinian embroidery, and more specifically 
the embroidered dress, is another emotionally charged symbol. The association of 
particular embroidery patterns with specific towns and villages from pre-1948 Pales- 
tine has imbued these dresses with the emotional power of the villages themselves. 
The embroidered dress is also associated with weddings, since traditionally a woman 
would embroider a dress in preparation for her wedding. See Yvonne J. Send and Betty 
Wass, “Traditional Palestinian Wedding Dress as a Symbol of Nationalism,” in Joanne 
B. Eicher, ed., Dress and Ethnicity (Oxford: Berg Publishers, 1995), 227-54. As for the key, 
its emotional charge arises at least in part from the transformation of this object from 
a symbol of hope to a symbol of resistance. When Palestinians fled their homes in 
1948, many carried with them the large door keys to the homes they left behind. The 
preservation of these keys as valued objects grew initially from the refugees’ hopes 
of return. More recently, however, the key has been adopted as a symbol of resis- 
tance. The preservation of the Palestinian village, either through the collection and 
dissemination of memories and remnants in the case of the destroyed villages, or in 
the case of existing villages, through the preservation of structures and older cultural 
practices, has played an important role in the political work of Palestinians in Israel 
and the territories. See Susan Slyomovics Object of Memory: Arab and Jew Narrate the 
Palestinian Village (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1998). 
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al-dmT or Islamic religious wedding in which music and poetry duel 
are replaced by Quranic recitation) held by Palestinians do not exist, 
anecdotal evidence and interviews suggest that after a slump lasting 
from the late 1970s through the 1980s, the Palestinian wedding in the 
Galilee enjoyed a resurgence in the early and mid-1990s. That resur- 
gence coincided with a number of developments, including the end 
of the first intifada and unprecedented negotiations at Oslo between 
Israel and the Palestine Liberation Organization, increased participa- 
tion on the part of Palestinian citizens of Israel within Israeli political 
institutions, and a new interest in preserving and perpetuating Pales- 
tinian cultural practices which had been disappearing as a result of 
socioeconomic changes. 

Similarly, the poets who perform the duels (as well as their audi- 
ences, that is, those who attend the weddings) are the products of 
varied experiences and interests. Although their participation in 
this highly conservative art form suggests that poets have an abid- 
ing interest in preserving tradition, many of those I met were by no 
means fixated on the past. All the poets I interviewed were literate 
and many were highly educated. Several held university degrees and 
were working in professional fields such as education and banking. 
Many compose other types of poetry, both in the dialect and in stan- 
dard Arabic. Most are also fully bilingual in Hebrew and Arabic, and at 
least one had participated in poetry readings in Tel Aviv in which he 
read Hebrew translations of his poetry to Jewish Israeli audiences. Per- 
forming the highly conservative poetry duel of the Palestinian wed- 
ding is, then, but one part of these poets’ poetic practice, and however 
important the art form itself may be within Palestinian cultural life, it 
by no means defines the artistic expression of its practitioners. 

The place the Palestinian poetry duel holds within a wider tradition 
of Arabic literature also contributes to its merits as an object of study. 
As a poetic practice situated within a larger tradition that encompasses 
both other types of dialectal verbal art and the literary traditions of 
the standard language, the Palestinian poetry duel also affords us an 
opportunity to consider the poetry duel as a constructive force for 
composition beyond the confines of individual performances, as well 
as the relationship between poetic training and intertextuality across 
genres and literary traditions. Thus, a study of the Palestinian poetry 
duel can challenge the notion of a definitive boundary separating oral 
and written verbal art, “high” and “low” literature, and standard and 
dialectal texts. 
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This work addresses these themes through a detailed analysis of 
the text, texture, and context of the oral Palestinian poetry duel . 16 The 
backbone of the study consists of the transcription and translation of 
an entire sahrah performance. Many Palestinians I spoke with were 
dismissive of the poetry performed at the sahrah, arguing that much 
of it was venal, consisting of praise and greetings of the host, his fam- 
ily, and guests, verses motivated more by the fee the poets are paid to 
perform than by any artistic imperatives. Moreover, the dueling for- 
mat itself, requiring as it does that poets repeatedly respond to each 
other without pause, whether or not they have a well-formed couplet 
at the ready, can result in a significant amount of filler verse that may 
be relatively uninteresting or even nonsensical outside the context 
of the duel. I have argued elsewhere for the cultural significance of 
these apparently tedious passages . 17 However, it is only through a 
consideration of an entire performance that one can appreciate the 
productive nature of the duel as a compositional device, as well as its 
importance in providing the textural variation necessary to sustain a 
three- or four-hour performance. In other words, to understand how 
the poetry duel can serve to inspire poets to compose the innovative 
turns that audiences remember and repeat at other times, it is neces- 
sary to study as well the lines that surround those verses, for it is only 
then that one can understand how the duel itself may be an agent 
in the creative process. Indeed, one can argue that the poetry that 
emerges from the duel can only be fully understood in relation to the 
words and actions that precede and follow it. In the words of Bauman 
and Briggs, the features of poetic patterning within a performance 
can be central to the contextualization of that performance . 18 

The performance I have chosen to transcribe and translate here, 
Haflat Ibrahim al-Jabarln (“The Celebration of Ibrahim al-Jabarln,” 


16 Alan Dundes, “Texture, Text, and Context,” Southern Folklore Quarterly 28 no. 4 
(1964): 251-65. 

17 I argue elsewhere (See Nadia G. Yaqub, “The Production of Locality in the Oral 
Palestinian Poetry Duel,” in Yasir Suleiman and Ibrahim Muhawi, eds., Literature and 
the Nation in the Middle East. [Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2006], 16-30), 
however, that whatever the economic motivations individual poets may have for the 
long sections of praise and greeting, the inclusion of these verses in the performance 
serves other important sociocultural purposes related to the construction and main- 
tenance of a Palestinian identity. Without this larger significance, hosts would have 
little motivation to continue hiring poets to perform. 

18 Richard Bauman and Charles Briggs, “Poetics and Performance as Critical Per- 
spectives on Language and Social Life,” Annual Review of Anthropology 19 (1990): 69. 
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hereafter referred to as JabarTn) is unusual in that it is sung by two 
poets from different teams. 19 Although it is more usual for poets to 
perform with a well-known partner, as is the case in the performance 
by Musa andjihad Hafiz described above, a well-to-do host may choose 
to hire two well-known poets from different teams in the interest of 
arousing the excitement, and, it is hoped, superior poetry, that such a 
performance will elicit. Such a move can be risky; more than one per- 
formance has been ruined when poets who are not used to perform- 
ing together allow unbridled rivalry to overtake their professional 
duty to perform. This is not the case, however, in JabarTn where the 
poets deliver an exemplary performance. 

The chapters that precede the transcription both contextualize 
the Palestinian poetry duel and explore the nature of poetry dueling 
through an analysis of the transcribed material. I begin by situating 
the Palestinian poetry duel within wider literary and historical con- 
texts, first by examining poetry dueling in standard Arabic. Thus, an 
initial chapter examines a variety of types of poetry dueling in the 
standard language from the pre-Islamic, early Islamic, and Abbasid 
periods. This material is used to elucidate in detail the characteristics 
of poetry dueling as a compositional device. The texts also serve as a 
foil against which I compare the Palestinian poetry in later chapters. 
Chapter 2 begins by tracing the history of the oral Palestinian poetry 
duel, noting its relationship with other poetic dueling traditions in 
the Levant and the ways in which this artistic form has developed in 
response to specific sociopolitical developments. I then proceed to 
describe the context and practice of Palestinian poetry dueling as it 
is performed today. Here I note the formal features of the poetry, the 
structure of the performance, and the training and practice of poetry 
dueling by Palestinian poets. The chapter demonstrates the interre- 
lationship between these three aspects of the poetry duel and pro- 
vides the reader with a context in which to imagine the performance 
of the duel transcribed later in the work. The remainder of the work 
is analytical. In the third chapter I offer a detailed structural analysis 
of an entire exemplary poetry duel, the transcription and translation 
of which is provided in Part 2. Through this analysis I illustrate the 
multiple roles the dueling format itself plays for the poets, with spe- 
cial reference to its role as an organizing device, providing both the 


19 Performances are named after the hosts of the party, in this case Ibrahim al- 
Jabarln. 
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structural and dynamic shifts necessary to sustain a long performance. 
Finally, I discuss the role of the poetry duel as a creative force, and the 
new light this analysis sheds on our understanding of the practice of 
verbal dueling generally. 

This book does not focus on my own interaction with the poetry 
duel and its practitioners, but rather on the texts produced during 
poetic exchanges and the insights these texts offer us about poetry 
dueling, composition, and poetic systems. Nonetheless, as with any 
project of this sort, the validity of the claims made depends not only 
on the quality of the information collected but on the means of that 
collection as well. Therefore, some comment must be made on the 
process through which I gathered material for the present study. 

I collected material on Palestinian poetry dueling during visits to 
the Galilee and West Bank in 1995 and 1996/97. While in the Galilee, 
I resided in Nazareth, in the home of a Palestinian woman who is her- 
self a published poet in standard Arabic and an ardent collector of 
both material and verbal Palestinian folklore. From Nazareth, I was 
able to make day trips and an occasional overnight visit to villages 
throughout the Galilee and northern West Bank to attend poetry 
duels and to interview the poets. I did not, however, live in the vil- 
lages. Because my time was limited, I focused largely on collecting 
as much material as possible. I interviewed as many poets as I could 
find, some more than once, and attended every possible poetry per- 
formance. I also purchased recordings of poetry duels and published 
written works by poets who also perform orally. Essentially, I lived 
and breathed oral Palestinian poetry during my time in the area, and 
talked about almost nothing else with people I met, however casually. 
While I was buying pajamas in a shop in Nazareth, a description of my 
project to the store’s manager led to an invitation to her son’s wed- 
ding the following month. A mention of my project at a cassette shop 
led to my introduction to the musician Mutn Khalil who also invited 
me to a wedding. Through friends of a friend in Nazareth, I met poets 
in Ayn Mahil and ‘Aylabun. 

It was, of course, odd for me, a woman, to be studying an exclu- 
sively male genre of poetry, so some mention must be made of the 
issue of gender. To be the only woman among one or two hundred 
men at a wedding sahrah was not always a comfortable position. Aside 
from the natural embarrassment associated with standing out as the 
only woman at an all-male gathering, and the awkwardness involved 
in seeking admittance to private wedding parties to hear the poetry, 
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I could not help but be aware of the burden my presence placed on 
hosts and poets. Although I was uniformly welcomed, fed, and, indeed, 
encouraged in my project at the performances I attended, the logistics 
of my attendance was almost always a thorny issue . 20 Where was I to 
sit during the performance? Should I compromise my ability to watch 
and hear by remaining with the women who might be observing the 
men’s party from a distance? Should I sit with the male guests but try 
to remain as inconspicuous as possible, or should I throw caution to 
the winds and sit where I could obtain the best recordings and photo- 
graphs, usually within the performance space itself? I tried all three, 
for the most part deferring to the judgment of whoever had invited 
me to the event. The poet Musa Hafiz, who invited me to some of his 
performances, would direct me to the women’s groups. On the other 
hand, Ahmad Shahadah, who records poetry duels for commercial 
purposes and who also invited me to weddings he attended, seated 
me at the sound board in the middle of the performance circle. On 
one occasion, I found a performance by following the sound of poetry 
dueling through the streets of the Safafrah neighborhood of Naza- 
reth. After I had explained my project and been invited to record the 
poetry, I was seated with the men to listen and then treated as one of 
the invited guests. 

Judging from the informal comparisons I have made between the 
performances I attended and those for which I purchased commercial 
recordings, my presence at the performances did not have a signifi- 
cant effect on the content of the poetry or the conduct of those pres- 
ent. On one occasion, the dueling poets did include some verses about 
my project in their performance, but this was the exception rather 
than the rule. Although it would be foolish to ignore the fact that the 
data on which this work is based was gathered by a woman, it would 
be equally counter-productive to give too much weight to this fact. 
It is true that my presence at the saharat I describe was unusual, but 
then, there are an infinite number of ways in which a sahrah can be 
out of the ordinary. JabarTn, for instance, is unusual in that it involves 
a debate between two poets who do not often sing together. A sahrah I 
attended in the village of al-Raynah differs from others in that a musi- 
cian played a central role in the performance. At other performances, 


20 It will come as no surprise to those familiar with Palestinian village society that 
although I was defying social norms by attending these all-male functions, I was 
treated uniformly with respect and courtesy by guests, hosts, and poets alike. 
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poets may end a duel in a quarrel, hence ruining the party. In the West 
Bank during the first intifada, poetry duels were performed at funer- 
als instead of weddings. The list goes on. Performances are individual 
events, differing from each other in the ways in which they are shaped 
by their contexts. My presence, then, at the saharat I attended was just 
one small factor in a myriad of forces that can affect the nature of any 
given performance. 

A more troubling problem relates not so much to my gender as to my 
position vis-a-vis the Palestinians, especially the poets, in the Galilee 
and West Bank with whom I dealt, and the types of relationships that 
we were able to build in the time that I was there. Although personal 
connections led me to a few poets, most I met either by approaching 
them at performances or through the phone book, an unusual way 
of making contact in a society in which personal connections, and 
especially familial ties, are so important. Frankly, poets had no rea- 
son to trust me. I am sure that to many my project was suspicious; 
for all they knew, I could have been some sort of Israeli agent or spy. 
Every poet I reached by phone agreed to be interviewed, often in their 
own homes, and all were generous with both time and information. 
However, no poet would ever give me the phone number or address 
of another poet; one poet even denied knowing the phone number of 
his own son when I asked to interview him. Some poets denied singing 
about political matters, although tapes available in the market belied 
these claims. Acutely aware of the ambiguity and even impropriety of 
my own position as interviewer, I found myself second-guessing the 
information poets offered me, doubting their words because I thought 
that they might be doubting me. One poet tried to pay me at the end of 
our interview. When one older poet spent most of the interview with 
me praising the Israeli social security system and emphasizing how 
happy he was to be an Israeli citizen, was he telling the truth about 
how he felt or ensuring that I would have nothing anti-Israeli to report 
if I did happen to be an agent? Fear would not have been an unreason- 
able reaction to my interviews; one poet I met had been imprisoned 
for three months on charges of threatening the state because of his 
singing. On the other hand, I met poets who were eager to discuss the 
political situation, one of whom turned every question I asked him 
into an opportunity to decry government policies and actions which 
had stifled Palestinian development and dishonored their culture. 
In the end, because I relied on poets more for the information they 
could provide about the composition and performance of the poetry 
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duels than about the current sociopolitical situation of Palestinians in 
Israel, the question of trust between myself and the poets became less 
important to my analysis, but it remains a background concern. 

As any scholar undertaking a project like this would do, I have 
striven to be as thorough as possible in the description and analysis 
of the Palestinian poetry duel which follows. However, I do not see 
this study as being in any way definitive. As a vibrant oral tradition 
performed within the context of a society which is itself constantly 
changing in response to a host of recent political and social events, 
the Palestinian poetry duel cannot be defined in absolute terms. Even 
more importantly, I found it impossible within the limits of this study 
to address all relevant questions. The role this poetry plays in the con- 
struction of Palestinian identity is of central importance and I have 
treated it elsewhere, but it is not extensively discussed here. 21 The 
question of the displaced liminality of the wedding eve celebration 
which I raise in chapter 4 can only be discussed in tentative terms 
because I could not, in the limited time I had, acquire the intimate 
knowledge of the social life of the Palestinian villages I visited that a 
more decisive description would have required. The door is still open, 
then, for an analysis of the Palestinian poetry duel, and other forms 
of expressive culture, within a more detailed ethnographic study. 
Likewise, I have completely ignored the fascinating topic of the oral 
poetry and songs of Palestinian women, the zaghand, muhahat, and 
other genres that are typically performed at wedding-related wom- 
en’s gatherings. Although I touch on women’s attitudes toward the 
men’s poetry dueling, the present work does not include a systematic 
investigation of this issue or of any relationships or even intertextu- 
ality that may exist between men’s and women’s poetic genres. Per- 
haps the greatest shortcoming of this project is the lack of contextual 
material for the performance transcribed here. Although I do describe 
in detail three poetry performances I was able to attend, the poetry 
duel I chose to transcribe (hereafter referred to as JabarTn) took place 
in the fall of 1996 when I was no longer in the country. Thus, I do not 
have firsthand experience with the performance itself. I chose to use 
this performance because of its exemplary nature. It is more polished 
and complete than any of the performances I did attend and is supe- 
rior to any others from the current period that I was able to hear on 


21 


See Yaqub, “The Production of Locality.’ 
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tape. In the end, I needed to balance what is lost in working with a 
decontextualized text against what is gained by basing my study on a 
particularly fine example of the art. Moreover, in this first publication 
of a transcription and translation of an entire performance, I felt a 
particular burden to represent the art form with the best contempo- 
rary example I could find. 

What this project does attempt to do is to provide as accurate a pic- 
ture as possible of the Palestinian oral poetry duel and its productive 
nature within a larger poetic and cultural system, if I have managed to 
convey a sense of what these poetry duels are like and an explanation 
for their continued relevancy as a mode of composition within Pales- 
tinian poetics, then the project has been in some measure successful. 


PART ONE 

ANALYSIS 



CHAPTER ONE 


MEMORIZING AL-MUTANABBI: 

POETRY DUELING AND POETIC PRODUCTION IN ARABIC 


The oral poetry duel of the Palestinian wedding sahrah is firmly 
rooted in local practice. It is performed in a register of the local dia- 
lect, rather than standard Arabic , 1 by local poets in villages that are 
bound together by networks of familial relationships. A central theme 
of every such performance is praise and greeting of the host and his 
guests, and the verses abound in local imagery and wordplay on local 
personal and geographic names. Nonetheless, when Musa Hafiz and 
Ghanim al-Asadl, the poets who performed the duel in JabarTn, under- 
take the public trading of verses at late-twentieth- and early-twenty- 
first-century Palestinian village weddings, they evoke not only the 
contemporary familial ties and memories of the recent agricultural 
past of the Galilee and northern West Bank, but also a literary tradi- 
tion of verbal dueling that reaches back to the earliest of Arabic liter- 
ary texts. 

It is easier to note the differences that separate the pre-Islamic 
and medieval traditions of Arabic poetry dueling from the local Pal- 
estinian one. The two share little in the way of forms, themes, and 
contexts. But poetry dueling in standard Arabic, like its counterpart 
in the Palestinian dialect, is more than anything a mode of composi- 
tion that situates, one might even say subjugates, individual poetic 
voice within a communal context, creating links across time and 
between contemporary poets. In fact, one can argue that the poetry 
duel exemplifies most clearly relationships among poets, between 
poets and their audiences, between a poet and the literary tradition 
in which he or she is trained and sustained, and between composition 
and improvisation, relationships that have been the subject of intense 
interest for both medieval and modern Arab literary scholars. In this 


1 However, the language is not “purely” dialectal, for it includes a number of clas- 
sicisms. The language of the Palestinian poetry is discussed more fully in Chapter 3 
below. 
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chapter, I will explore the art of poetry dueling in standard Arabic 
with particular reference to these relationships. 

Unlike our sources for oral Palestinian poetry which, though copi- 
ous, are nonetheless almost entirely limited to poetic production of 
the last half century, we do have a record of poetry dueling in standard 
Arabic spanning several centuries. Although this record is teasingly 
incomplete, it allows us to consider the art of Arabic poetry dueling in 
a number of contexts, and across several periods in Arab literary his- 
tory. As a result, it offers a window into the nature of poetry dueling 
that may not be as evident in the Palestinian material which, though 
abundant, is not as varied. Moreover, since Palestinian poets and their 
audiences will all be familiar to a greater or lesser degree with this 
poetic tradition (many are only familiar with the best-known names 
and the anecdotes associated with them, but others will know the 
poetic tradition in the standard language quite well), this material 
serves as a cultural well from which these artists draw diction, imag- 
ery, and allusion. 

Oral poetry dueling is by its nature an ephemeral art form. Of the 
Palestinian oral poetry duel we have very few texts dating before 
the 1970s when tape recorders began to be widely used during per- 
formances. People remember and are able to recite the born mots or 
startling images that might emerge from this discursive mode of com- 
position, but the mass of words that surrounds these verbal nuggets, 
much of which will consist of repetition, formulaic phrases, and at 
times even rhymed and metered nonsense, is not, for the most part, 
remembered and repeated. It is not surprising, then, that we have 
mainly fragmentary accounts of poetry dueling sessions from the pre- 
Islamic and medieval Arabic traditions as well. No accounts describ- 
ing the circumstances and compositions of an entire day of literary 
exchanges at Suq ‘Ukaz, or the proceedings of an entire Baghdadi 
majlis, have survived. Rather, we have short exchanges of a few lines, 
contextualized by anecdotes that tell us just enough to understand 
the verses in question. Usually we know very little about who (other 
than the principals of the anecdote) may have been present or how 
the poetry was performed. Was it sung to musical accompaniment? 
Sometimes our sources tell us that musical instruments were present, 
but we do not always know how the two interacted. We may not know 
whether particular poetic performances were sung or declaimed, 
whether lines were repeated, or whether verses were accompanied by 
vocal embellishments like the long of that precedes a Palestinian ' ataba 
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verse . 2 How did audiences participate? Were poets ever accompanied 
by choruses like the jawqat of the modern Lebanese z ajal troupes? Did 
the verses that have survived to the present day derive from a for- 
mal structural frame like the poetry of the Palestinian wedding sahrah 
and zaffah, or are they the result of a spontaneous exchange of verses, 
such as might emerge from any convivial gathering of poets used to 
reciting out loud? Our understanding of the nature of pre-Islamic and 
medieval Arabic poetry dueling, then, must rely to a considerable 
degree on evidence to be gleaned from the poetic texts themselves. 

What we can be reasonably sure of is that the poetry that has come 
down to us differed markedly from modern-day oral Palestinian wed- 
ding poetry in both its forms and its uses. It may be that extended 
poetry duels connected with important life-stage rituals (births, cir- 
cumcisions, weddings, funerals, etc.), like those that currently occur 
in Palestinian village weddings (as well as other parts of the Arab 
World), were also practiced in these much earlier times. Given the cul- 
tural importance of poetry, as well as the prominence of contest and 
ranking of poets in Arab literary history, it is certainly conceivable 
that some sort of extended poetry session, in which praise, greetings, 
religious invocations, and the like intermingled with poetry dueling, 
was practiced in parts of pre-Islamic Arabia or the Islamic empire. We 
know that poetry played an important role in weddings at least at some 
periods; the presence of poetry and music at weddings during the pre- 
Islamic period is indicated by an anecdote from al-Tabari in which the 


2 Actually, our sources tell us a great deal about musical traditions from pre-Islamic 
and medieval times in general, and we know a lot about the musical environment of 
some particular poetic performances and the uses particular poets made of music. 
Aghani, of course, contains a wealth of information on this subject. Ibn Rasblq provides 
us with information about both the chanting and singing of poetry in pre-Islamic Ara- 
bia ('Umdah 2: 1084-1090). For information on music of the Arabian Peninsula during 
the Umayyad period, see Shawql Dayf, Al-Shi'r wa-al-Ghina ft al-Madmah wa-Makkah 
H-'AsrBaniUmayyah, 5th ed. (Cairo: Dar al-Ma arif, 1992). For a comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy of medieval sources, see Eckhard Neubauer, “Arabic Writings on Music: Eighth 
to Nineteenth Centuries,” in Virginia Danielson, Scott Marcus, and Dwight Reynolds 
eds., The Garland Encyclopedia of World Music, Volume 6: The Middle East (New York and 
London: Routledge, 2002), 363-86. We also know that for some poets music played a 
role in the composition process. Al-MutanabbI, for instance, used singing as a compo- 
sitional tool (ibn Rashlq, 'Umdah 1: 38l). However, in the vast number of anecdotes in 
which no mention is made of musical accompaniment or singing in conjunction with 
a particular performance, we cannot draw assumptions one way or the other. We do 
not know, for instance, whether the apparently casual improvisations that abound in 
our sources (ibid. 1: 354-5, 310-2) were sung or arose in the context of conversation. 
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prophet Muhammad hears women reciting poetry and singing music 
at a wedding . 3 At a slightly later historical period, a number of poets 
(among them Jarir) were invited to perform at the wedding of Abd 
al-‘AzTz ibn al-Walld and Umm Hakim which took place at the court 
of the groom’s grandfather, ‘Abd al-Malik . 4 It is possible that poetry 
duels arising in such contexts, if they occurred at all, existed well out- 
side the mainstream of what was considered literature. Perhaps, like 
today’s Palestinian poetry, duels of this sort took place in rural areas 
and in non-standard forms of Arabic. Bencheikh notes that although 
the poetry extant from ninth-century poetry salons was composed in 
standard Arabic, the language of conversation at such sessions was a 
form of middle Arabic. This middle Arabic, Bencheikh says, certainly 
affected the language of the poetry composed at such gatherings . 5 
Could it be that alongside the spontaneous, relaxed, but nonetheless 
standard Arabic poetry that was preserved there also existed poetry 
(and perhaps poetry duels) composed in a more vernacular Arabic 
but never written down? Such material, if it existed, would not have 
been deemed literature, and hence would have been of little interest 
to medieval anthologists and literary critics . 6 


3 See Dayf, TarTkh al-Adab 1: 192. 

4 The anecdote concerning this wedding in AghanT (16: 209) does not mention poetry 
dueling. However, the presence of several poets at the gathering (and the awarding of 
large sums of money for felicitous compositions) certainly suggests that possibility. 

5 Jamel Eddine Bencheikh, Poetique arabe (Paris: Gallimard, 1975), 55. 

6 AghanT does include some pieces written in a conversational tone and including 
nonstandard constructions such as “aysh” (from ayyu shay’in). This relaxed diction is 
to be found in the witty lines that arose from literary gatherings rather than from 
the longer, serious qasaid upon which most poets’ reputations depended. Aside from 
an expected bias against popular and folk literary forms that characterizes literary 
history generally, in the Arabic case, the connection that has always existed between 
standard Arabic and the Quran, and poetry’s role in that connection (firstly as a source 
for lexical and syntactic rules to help elucidate the holy book, and then as a form of 
literature whose quality continued to be measured in part by the degree to which 
it adhered to the linguistic rules of Quranic Arabic), meant that medieval scholars 
were not particularly interested in verbal art, whether written or oral, in nonstan- 
dard forms of the language. By the late Abbasid period some attention was paid to the 
works of popular poets, much of whose work may have been composed in dialect (see 
Dayf, TarTkh al-Adab 4: 499-512), but even in this period, the dialectal compositions 
of these poets were not accorded the same esteem as their works in standard Arabic. 
Dayf notes, for instance, that al-Thalabl most likely excluded on purpose works of 
the poet al-Khubza’aruzzI (d. 938) that were composed in dialect (4: 510). Although 
more dialectal compositions from later periods have survived, they have never 
been accorded the status of their standard language counterparts. Ibn Khaldun’s 
discussion of the eloquence of both Bedouin poetry and zajal (‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn 
Khaldun, The Muqaddimah: an Introduction to History, trans. Franz Rosenthal, 2d ed., 
3 vols. [Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1967], 3: 412-80), the Andalusian 
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Although the poetry dueling that has been preserved differs signifi- 
cantly from our oral Palestinian examples, one need only read a few 
pages of Agham, the most famous of medieval compendia of Arabic 
poetry, to note the importance of dialogue, debate, and duel within 
the Arabic poetic tradition. Over and over one reads anecdotes from 
all periods of pre-Islamic and medieval literary history in which poets 
compose lines in response to a comment, another poem, or a request 
from a patron. In the eighth and ninth centuries, verse conversa- 
tions mingle with religious, philosophical, and political discussions. 
At various periods, poets are challenged by patrons to respond to 
an insult or top another’s lines, and tattlers relay to poets the lines 
of their rivals, inciting them to competitive composition in kind. In 
fact, debate or dueling through poetry was a source of entertainment 
across centuries of Arab literary history. The Umayyad Caliph Walld, 
for example, was amused by the poetic quarrels of the first Islamic 
century, despite the connection between these duels and the very real 
tribal rivalries of the pre- and early Islamic period. 7 Agham also con- 
tains numerous anecdotes in which patrons such as Bishr ibn Marwan 
(late seventh century) and the Caliph al-Mutawakkal (ninth century) 
purposely baited poets in order to instigate poetry dueling during 
their gatherings. 8 Eventually, a new type of patron, exemplified by ibn 
al-Zayyat (d. 847) and Ibrahim Ibn al-'Abbas al-Sull (d. 947), emerged 
who not only supported poetic production and debate, but partici- 
pated in it themselves. 9 

From the narratives that have been handed down to us, we know 
that poetry dueling held a special importance in pre-Islamic Arabia 
where a plethora of forms flourished. The medieval texts refer 
repeatedly to the great competitions of Suq ‘Ukaz. 10 It was here that 

zajal compositions themselves (most notably Ibn Quzman), and Safi al-DIn al-Hillf s 
thirteenth-century collection of dialectal poetry, Al-'Atil al-HalT wa-al-Murakhkhas al- 
Ghali, ed. Husayn Nassar (Cairo: al-Hay’ah al-Misrlyah al-‘Ammah lil-Kitab, 1981) are 
notable examples of serious works on dialectal poetry. It should be noted, however, 
that although Ibn Khaldun argues for the eloquence of Bedouin dialectal poetry, he is 
also adamant about the need for poets of standard Arabic (al-fusha) to follow only the 
best linguistic and artistic models in their training and composition. In other words, 
for Ibn Khaldun, however “poetic” poetry in nonstandard forms of Arabic may be, 
these traditions must be treated as distinct from that in the standard language. 

7 Bencheikh, Poetique arabe, 29, n. 27, quoting Blachere. 

8 The anecdote is also cited by Dayf. Tarikh al-Adab 4: 252. The poetry that has been 
preserved from this exchange in Agham is quoted below. 

9 Bencheikh, Poetique arabe, 32. 

10 Nasir Ibn Sa'ad Rashid, Suq 'Ukaz fi al-Jahiliyah wa-al-Islam (Cairo: Dar al- Ansar, 
1977), 70-71. 
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al-Nabighah al-Dhubyanl presided as a judge of poetry competitions, 
and that al-Khansa delivered her famous mu’azamah, seeking to outdo 
Hind Bint ‘Atabah in her poetic expression of bereavement . 11 Al- 
Khansa did not limit herself to dueling with other women, however; 
under al-Nabighah’s dome at ‘Ukaz she dueled, among others, the 
poet Hassan ibn Thabit. When al-Nabighah told her that she was the 
best of poets with a uterus (while suggesting that Hassan had bested 
her), she retorted, “and of those with testicles as well !” 12 At ‘Ukaz 
and similar fairs, poets would come prepared for contest in their best 
clothes, riding mounts adorned for the occasion. The public, accord- 
ing to Blachere, would encircle the rivals and celebrate the victor at 
the end of the contest . 13 

The pre-Islamic period saw the mumalatah in which one poet com- 
pletes the lines of another to create a single poem; the murajazah, or 
dueling in the rajaz meter; and the mufakharah, or boasting compe- 
tition. Ayyam al-’Arab provides us with many pre-Islamic as well as 
early Islamic examples of the munafarah, a form closely connected 
with tribal identity in which poets exchanged boasts and insults or 
disputed a topic, usually relating to a battle or tribal disagreement. 
Perhaps the munafarah played a role similar to that of the zamil of the 
KhawlanT tribe in present-day Yemen. For the KhawlanT, this form 
of poetry is used not just to mark or commemorate tribal conflicts, 
but also as a tool in their continuation or resolution . 14 Although the 
munafarah and the zamil differ significantly in form, the connection 
they share with intertribal politics and military conflict suggests that 
the earlier genre may have had a role to play in rituals of interaction 
similar to those in which the zamil plays a part. 

Poetry dueling was a robust form of composition and performance 
during the first centuries of Islam, but it appears to have undergone 
some subtle changes in conjunction with the development of the new 
multitribal, multiethnic Islamic state. The tribal rivalries that charac- 
terized the munafarah continued for approximately a century under 
the new Islamic state, but the role of these verbal contests changed 


11 ibid., 73. 

12 Aghani 9: 334. 

13 Regis Blachere, Histoire de la litterature arabe des origines a la fin du XV e siecle de J.-C., 
3 vols. (Paris: A. Maisonneuve, 1952-66), 2: 341. 

14 See Nawfal, TarTkh al-Muaradat for more information on the munafarah and 
Caton, Peaks of Yemen for a detailed description of the zamil. 
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over time. Rather than being an integral part of the conflicts them- 
selves, they developed into a representation of those conflicts that 
may have (paradoxically) served to distance poets and their audiences 
from these disputes. The seeds of this development can be found 
already in the late pre-Islamic period in the Lakhmid court at al-HTrah 
where Arab poets from Arabia came in contact with poets, musicians, 
and artists from other cultures and linguistic traditions. Although 
tribal contest was a central theme in the poetry of the court, it began 
to lose some of its political importance and developed into a source 
of entertainment instead . 15 The rise and expansion of the Islamic 
state and the resulting incorporation of various Arab tribes (as well 
as other linguistic and cultural groups) within a single political entity 
also played a role in the reconfiguration of the poetry of tribal iden- 
tification. Anecdotes suggest that the prophet Muhammad sought to 
reduce tribally based flyting . 16 The career of Hassan ibn Thabit as he 
developed from tribal to ecumenical poet also suggests a gradual sev- 
ering of the historic ties between poetic and military contest . 17 

Both spontaneous and ritually structured poetry dueling continued 
well after the rise of Islam. The pre-Islamic munafarah eventually gave 
rise to the munaqadah or insult and boast exchanges of the pre- and 


15 Blachere, Histoire 2: 341-6. 

16 In one anecdote from AghanT, a rajaz poet challenged Ka'b Ibn Malik by dismount- 
ing and reciting the following lines: 

He did not feed her (the mount) a pint or a cupful Nor datelets or small portions 
Rather he fed her yoghurt and buttermilk And warm milk, fresh drawn. 

The verses angered the partisans of the prophet and they asked Ka‘b to respond, so 
he, too, dismounted and said: 

He did not feed her a pint or a cupful, But rather broken colocynth 

And watered-down milk [thin] like a poor linen hem 

That grows between the water channel and the sheltered area. 
At this the prophet ordered both poets to remount and ride on, thereby ending the 
verbal contest (AghanT 16: 167-8). For the first word of the last hemistich, Lisan al- 
Arab has “tabTtu" rather than the “yanbutu" of AghanT. In this case, the meaning of the 
verse changes to “She spent the night between the water channel and the sheltered 
area.” See Muhammad Ibn Mukarram Ibn Manzur, Lisan al-Arab 15 vols. (Beirut: Dar 
al-Sadir, 1990), 1: 448. In either case, the implication is that rather than feeding in a 
grazing area, she was fed in the dwelling area, presumably where there was little or 
no pasture. 

17 Blachere, Histoire, 2: 315. Of course, the poetry of tribal identification did not die 
away completely during this time, and flourished as an adjunct to conflict at various 
times in Arab history. What appears to be new about the poetry of the Lakhmid and 
early Islamic periods was its appearance, in addition to its traditional milieu, in new 
contexts at a remove from the tribal rivalries with which it was originally associated. 
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early Islamic periods . 18 Pairs of poets, such as Khufaf Ibn Nadbah and 
‘Abbas Ibn Mirdas, Hassan Ibn Thabit and Qays ibn al-Khatlm were 
well known for their dueling . 19 Most famous, of course, is the long- 
standing rivalry between Jarir and al-Farazdaq, poets of the Umayyad 
period who would meet to do verbal battle at the fair of Mirbid in 
Iraq where each poet kept a regular majlis . 20 Al-Akhtal, their able con- 
temporary, also participated in these exchanges, siding with al-Faraz- 
daq against Jarir. The naqaid of Jarir, al-Farazdaq, and al-Akhtal are 
remarkable in that so much has been preserved, since poetry dueling 
is often oral and hence ephemeral . 21 Indeed, the majority of the naqaid 
are long works (many consist of well over one hundred lines) often 
following the tripartite structure of the classical Arabic qasidah. They 
may include a prefatory reminiscence at the abandoned campsite ( al - 
wuquf’ala al-atlal ), and journey section ( al-rahil ) before the long pas- 
sages of boasting and insult that are the distinguishing characteristics 
of these pieces. These poems are usually paired, with one poet’s jab 
eliciting a response from his rival, and, like many forms of poetry duel- 
ing in Arabic, are connected both thematically (they address the same 
topic, usually a specific event or battle), and formally (they follow the 
same rhyme and meter). Rarely does an exchange extend beyond two 
poems . 22 Like the munafarah, the naqaid rely on the history of tribal 


18 These forms of poetry dueling are described in more detail below and in al- 
Shayib, TarTkh al-Naqaid, 2-10. 

19 Blachere, Histoire, 2: 273, 313. 

20 Dayf, TarTkh al-Adab, 2: 242. 

21 Of course, not all of the exchanges involving these three poets were oral. There 
are frequent anecdotes in which one poet hears another’s lines and responds in verse 
at a later, usually unspecified date. 

22 The limitation of the exchange to two poems provides evidence for the ritual 
nature of this poetic conflict. The pairing of poems suggests that the engagement 
on a topic is completed once a poet has been answered. In other words, the poetic 
exchange is not a means of engaging in an actual dispute, since this would require the 
first poet to compose a rejoinder to the second poet’s response to the initial attack. 
Rather, the interaction is complete once the challenge posed by the first poet has 
been met by an adequate response from the second. There is shame associated with 
an incomplete exchange (that is, one in which an initial insult is not answered) but no 
expectation that an answer be refuted. The shame in not responding to a munaqadah 
arises not only from a poet’s inability to answer an attacker, but also, interestingly, 
from a poet’s refusal to answer. For example, the poet al-Balth, who had initially 
exchanged verses with al-Farazdaq, lost stature when al-Farazdaq refused to continue 
dueling him and instead turned his attention to dueling Jarir. See Ibn ‘Atlyah Jarir, 
Kitab al-Naqaid: Naqaid Jarir wa-al-Farazdaq, ed. Anthony Ashley Bevan, 3 vols. (Beirut: 
Dar Sadir, n.dj, 1: 180. 
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conflict in Arabia for their subject matter. However, these exchanges 
are more likely to include personal insults, often of a scatological or 
sexual nature . 23 

Only a fraction of the later poetry dueling of Baghdad literary salons 
and drinking parties of the Abbasid era has survived. Al-IsfahanT tells 
us, for instance, that what is lost of such spontaneous compositions 
is far greater than what has been retained . 24 As was the case for ear- 
lier periods, we know that poets and patrons continued to hold regu- 
lar gatherings where poets mingled with scholars, musicians, and 
patrons and recited or sang their verses. Every Thursday, for example, 
a group, among whom was the young Abu Tammam, would meet at 
the dome of poets to present their compositions. It was at gatherings 
like these that new young poets were discovered and trained by their 
older, established colleagues . 25 Agham contains numerous anecdotes 
demonstrating the dueling and improvisational prowess of poets such 
as Abu Nuwas, Abu ‘Atahiyah, ‘Anan, and Fadl al-Sha irah . 26 The latter 
two were songstress-slaves well known for their ability to respond 
spontaneously to verses directed at them. New forms of poetry duel- 
ing became popular during this period, including the ijazah, a form 
for which ‘Anan was particularly famous, and the tamlit . 27 The for- 
mer is a type of competitive composition in which one poet uses a 
line from another poet (either a contemporary or a predecessor) as a 
jumping-off point for her or his own composition, continuing in the 
same rhyme and meter. In some cases two poets exchange lines for 
a number of turns. Such was the case, for instance, in a poetry duel 
between Hassan ibn Thabit and his daughter . 28 However, in an ijazah, 
turns do not have to be of equal length, although the line(s) that one 
poet offers in response to another must match the preceding com- 
position thematically as well as structurally. Sometimes two or more 


23 Dayf, Tarikh al-Adab, 2: 250. 

24 Nawfal, Tarikh al-Mu'aradat, 20. 

25 Bencheikh, Poetique arabe, 36. 

26 For more information on the last two poets, see Aghani 22: 532ff and 19: 257ff. 
Both women were quick to improvise lines appropriate to the moment, and engaged 
in poetry dueling with numerous well-known poets of their day. Fadl al-Sha irah was 
also known for the insult exchanges she carried out with her fellow singer/slave, 
Khansa Hisham al-Makfuf. 

27 See Ibn Rashlq, 'Umdah 2: 710-15 for more information and examples. The duel 
between Imru” al-Qays and Harith (al-Taw’am) and that between Abu Nuwas and 
'Abbas Ibn al-Ahnaf quoted below are examples of tamlit. As the first example demon- 
strates, the tamlit, (also known as mumalatah ) had existed since pre-Islamic times. 

28 Ibid., 2:711. 
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poets trade turns, and at others one poet uses the ijazah to construct 
an entire qasidah from the inspiration of a single line . 29 The result of 
an ijazah is not a series of poems as one finds with a munafarah or a 
munaqadah but a single piece incorporating lines composed by two or 
more poets. 

Unlike the exchanges between Jarir, al-Farazdaq, and al-Akhtal of 
long, complex odes, the duels that have survived from this later era 
are generally short, and relatively unsubstantial. By this time a clear 
thematic and compositional division between the substantial qasidah 
and the lighter qit’ah was well developed. Whereas the former was the 
product of time and reflection, the latter often arose from the con- 
versationally rich cultural gatherings that served as fertile ground for 
improvised poetry, including face-to-face poetry dueling. However, 
according to Bencheikh, although poets were known to specialize in 
one type of poetry or the other, all poets were expected to participate 
in the witty poetic exchanges of the urban literary salons. In fact, Ben- 
cheikh describes the Baghdad of the third Islamic century as a city 
culturally driven by poetic performance. Poetry was everywhere and 
poets, certainly those who depended on patrons for their livelihood, 
had to be ready to perform at any time, on any theme, and in response 
to any challenge offered by patron or competitor. The literary envi- 
ronment was characterized most conspicuously both by an extreme 
competitiveness arising from the patronage system that required 
poets to vie for the attention of wealthy benefactors for their liveli- 
hood, and by a system of training and practice that required poets to 
be in constant conversation with each other. Thus, when poets were 
not at the majlis of their patron, hoping to reap a few thousand dir- 
hams for a propitious verse, they were gathering amongst themselves, 
composing, learning each other’s lines and those of their teachers, 
and training the next generation of poets. Verbal dueling, whether in 
the form of a direct confrontation between two poets, or through one 
of the many indirect means common at the time (response at a later 
time, ijazah, mu'aradah, etc.), would have played a starring role at such 
events and gatherings . 30 


29 At the request of his patron Sayf al-Dawlah, al-Mutannabbl, for instance, com- 
posed a qasTdah based on a single line from ‘Abbas Ibn al-Ahnaf (ibid., 2: 712-3). 

30 Bencheikh (Poetique arabe ) provides a detailed account of the socio-cultural 
milieu in which ninth-century Arab poets worked. 
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Poetry dueling persisted in many parts of the Arab World in later 
centuries as well, ibn Khaldun, for example, describes the muwash- 
shahah competitions common to al-Andalus, especially during the 
Almoravid period. 31 Although from ibn Khaldun’s description, we 
gather that most of these poetry competitions involved the recita- 
tion of pre-composed written pieces, 32 some anecdotes indicate that 
improvisation also played a part in these sessions. The muwashshahah, 
ibn Khaldun tells us, spread to North Africa and eventually gave rise 
to a dialectal poetry called zajal which became another medium for 
poetic dueling. 33 In his Muqadimah he provides an example of a duel 
performed by a group of five poets, among them ibn Quzman. 34 

One of the most enduring of dialogic poetic forms in Arabic, how- 
ever, has been the muaradah, in which a poet composes a work on 
the same theme as an earlier poem, following the same rhyme and 
meter as his predecessor. The muaradah has played an exceedingly 
important role as a compositional method throughout the history of 
Arabic literature. Indeed, its roots date to the pre-Islamic era and the 
famous exchange between Imru’ al-Qays and Alqamah Ibn ‘Abadah 
al-Tamlml. According to the anecdote that accompanies the poems, 
each poet composed a qasldah describing his mount. Imru’ al-Qays’ 
wife, Umm Jandab, presided as judge, and, according to legend, was 
divorced for declaring ‘Alqamah the better poet. 35 Among the best 
known examples of the form are the many pieces of muaradah based 
on I<Ca‘b ibn Zuhayr’s early Islamic panegyric to the Prophet, “Banat 
Su'ad,” and those deriving from al-BusTrl’s (d. 1294) “Burdah” poem. 
The muaradah flourished in many periods of Arab literary history, 
although the fashion of openly acknowledging that one is performing 
a muaradah was not fully practiced in all periods. The form was par- 
ticularly popular during the Mamluk period, as well as among poets 


31 Ibn Khaldun, Muqaddimah, 3:442. 

32 Ibn Khaldun relates an anecdote in which one poet, Ibn BaqI, tears up the 
muwashshahah which he had intended to recite upon hearing the beautiful composi- 
tion of his rival al-A‘ma al-Tutlll (ibid., 443). 

33 There is some debate, however, as to whether the zajal or muwashshahah is 
actually the older form. See James T. Monroe, “Which Came First, the Zajal or the 
Muwassaha ? Some Evidence for the Oral Origins of Hispano-Arabic Strophic Poetry,” 
Oral Tradition 4 no. l/2 (1989): 38-74. 

34 Ibn Khaldun, Muqaddimah, 3: 455-7. 

35 Imru’ al-Qays, DTwan (Beirut: Dar al-Sadr, n.d.), 7. This exchange of poems is dis- 
cussed in depth by Akiko Motoyoshi Sumi in the first chapter of Description in Classical 
Arabic Poetry: Wasf, Ekphrases, and Interarts Theory (Leiden: Brill, 2004). 
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of the late nineteenth century, the golden age of muaradah when, as 
DeYoung notes, the neoclassical movement encouraged extensive imi- 
tation of older literary models . 36 

The muaradah differs from the other forms of poetic dueling dis- 
cussed above in that the decision to participate in the poetic dialogue 
is often one-sided. Centuries may separate the original poem from its 
muaradah, as is the case in some compositions of poets of the nine- 
teenth- and early-twentieth-century Arabic literary renaissance ( al - 
nahdah ) such as Ahmad ShawqT and al-Barudl. These poets’ works both 
imitate and challenge the older compositions on which they construct 
their own works. Because the muaradah is a compositional technique 
that ostentatiously exploits a relationship with another (earlier) 
poetic work, it is most often associated with traditional and premod- 
ern Arabic poetry . 37 However, as DeYoung’s discussion of the rela- 
tionship between Badr Shakir al-Sayyab’s “Yawm al-Safar” (“Day of 
Departure”) and ‘All Mahmud Taha’s “Buhayrat Kumu” (“Lake Como”) 
demonstrates, the muaradah has also been used by modern poets as 
well . 38 

A muaradah may be a spontaneous oral composition, but in its most 
familiar form it is a written piece, composed at leisure with the help 
of revision . 39 Nonetheless, the muaradah presents the same challenges 
to its practitioners as the face-to face poetry duel; by composing a 
muaradah, a poet both acknowledges the earlier poet’s eminence, and 


36 See Nawfal for other examples of the practice of muaradah from both the medi- 
eval and nahdah periods. See TarTkh al-Muaradat, pp. 25-6 for a discussion of the 
importance of this compositional device during the Mamluk period. Terri DeYoung 
discusses the muaradah among modern Arab poets as well. See Placing the Poet and 
“Mu'arada and Modern Arabic Poetry: Some Examples from the Work of Badr Shakir 
al-Sayyab,” Edebiyat 5 (1994): 217-45. 

37 For instance, for a detailed discussion of the relationship between muaradah, 
allusion, plagiarism, and tradition in Arabic and Persian poetry, see Paul Losensky 
‘“The Allusive Fields of Drunkenness’: Three Safavid-Moghul Responses to a Lyric By 
Baba FighanI,” in Suzanne Pinckney Stetkevych, ed., Reorientations/Arabic and Persian 
Poetry (Bloomington and Indianapolis: Indiana University Press, 1994), 227-62. Abdel- 
fattah Kilito raises many of the same issues, although not in a discussion of muaradah 
per se. See The Author and His Doubles: Essays on Classical Arabic Culture, trans. Michael 
Cooperson (Syracuse, NY: Syracuse University Press, 2001). 

38 DeYoung, Placing the Poet, 131-149. 

39 The long odes that may begin and/or end a performance by Lebanese or Pal- 
estinian poets are perhaps the clearest examples of muaradat in these oral dialectal 
traditions. However, much of the other compositional competition that character- 
izes the Palestinian and Lebanese poetry duels also fits the formal definition of the 
muaradah. 
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seeks to outdo him . 40 Indeed, the relationship between the two poets 
may be complex. Poets elect to compose a muaradah out of admira- 
tion for their predecessors’ poems, but their own acts of composition 
are not always those of simple imitation based on adulation. They are 
simultaneously challenged and inspired by their predecessors, and, in 
the words of Nawfal, “there comes to be an intermixing and competi- 
tion between the two .” 41 In other words, poets seek not only to imitate 
but to outdo their predecessors. And yet to succeed, muaradah poets 
must be fully conversant with the forms, imagery, and themes of the 
writers whose works they are imitating. In other words, as is the case 
between interlocutors in the improvised poetry duel, they and their 
predecessors must share a poetic tradition. 

Poetry dueling in the standard language continues as well in recita- 
tion competitions which occur throughout the Arab World. Typically, 
one participant will recite a line of poetry and then be answered by 
his rival with another on the same rhyme and meter. The competi- 
tion continues until one participant can no longer respond appropri- 
ately. Although these events do not involve poetry composition perse, 
the interactive nature of the performance and the connection that is 
made at such events between tradition and competition place them 
within the purview of poetic dueling . 42 

The persistence of poetry dueling in one form or another through- 
out the history of Arabic poetry suggests that this particular form of 
performance and composition has played important roles for both 
poets and their audiences. To understand what those roles might have 
been and how they might be differently served by the different genres 
of dueling, we turn to the texts themselves. 

Many scholars of poetry dueling have focused on the agonistic qual- 
ities of verbal dueling. Verbal dueling, it has been argued, is a means 
of sublimating violence, diffusing its force and thereby preventing 
its destructiveness from breaking or damaging the communal bonds 
that hold a society together. Although, as we shall see, this theory 


40 Losensky describes a variation on the muaradah which was popular in Persian 
literature during Safavid-Moghul times in which poets would compete in creating 
muaradat of a single earlier poem (op. cit., 23 1). 

41 Nawfal, Tankhal-Muaradat, 18. 

42 Competitive recitations of lines of poetry, typically called Suq 'Ukaz, are occasion- 
ally held at Birzeit and other West Bank universities, for instance (Ibrahim Muhawi, 
personal communication). Similar events are broadcast on television in several Arab 
countries. 
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cannot be sustained, it is possible in some contexts for a real connec- 
tion between verbal dueling and violence to exist. Certainly medieval 
Arab scholars recognized the connection between poetry dueling and 
physical conflict. They were well aware of their own literary history, 
in which poetry dueling played a role in tribal warfare, as well as of 
the fear (even well outside the context of military conflict) that a line 
of poetry could arouse a physical response, a fear which underpins 
many of our anecdotes. For poets of the pre-Islamic and medieval 
eras, poetry was always a competitive practice. Tremendous amounts 
of energy were spent in ranking and reranking poets, and poets were 
widely conscious of their standing vis-a-vis their colleagues. The 
threat that this competition in the realm of poetic composition could 
explode on a physical plane was always there and certainly played its 
role in the popularity of poetry dueling, a form of composition and 
performance which through its agonistic quality mimicked the vio- 
lence that it displaced. In the Arabic context, the munafarah, a form 
that flourished in pre-Islamic times but that survived near the mar- 
gins of poetic activity through the medieval period, is the form most 
closely linked to conflict. We can learn a great deal about this genre’s 
relationship with violence (and its role in the ritualization of vio- 
lence) from a particularly detailed account in Agham of a munafarah 
that took place between the poets ‘Amir Ibn al-Tufayl and al-‘Alqamah 
ibn ‘Ulathah . 43 Only a small portion of the verses of this duel is pre- 
served in this account, but the wealth of details about the events lead- 
ing up to the confrontation and its eventual resolution is particularly 
informative . 44 

The munafarah was most closely associated with tribal identity and 
conflict, and typically occurred after (or at times in conjunction with) 
battle between rival tribes. However, the distinguishing feature of 
this particular duel is that the two contestants, ‘Amir and ‘Alqamah, 
are cousins, and prior to this interaction there has been no conflict 
between their families. According to al-Isfahanl’s account, the con- 
flict arises when ‘Amir, upon seeing ‘Alqamah urinate, derides him 
for the ugliness of his genitals. The two poets trade insults, and then 


43 See Agham, 16: 215-27. 

44 In fact, the emphasis al-Isfahanl’s account places on the preparation for the duel 
and its aftermath, at the expense of the duel itself, illustrates the relative importance 
of ritual and context in the interaction. In other words, in this case the poetry pro- 
duced at the occasion is subordinate to the circumstances that produced it. 
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agree to engage in a munafarah. What follows is a series of stylized 
boasts and insults as the two men negotiate the terms of the duel. The 
exchanges are not lines of poetry, but they differ dramatically from a 
conversation or an argument in that they follow each other’s gram- 
matical structures and rhythms in a manner that emphasizes their 
ritual nature. They begin by exchanging phrases containing an elative 
and the grammatical construction tamyTz: 

And akramu minka hasaban, wa athbatu minka nasaban, wa atwalu minka 
qasaban. 

la-ana khayru minka laylan wa-naharan; la-ana ahabbu ila nisaika in usbiha 
fihinna minka 

My lineage is nobler than yours, my descent more firm, and I am more 
potent than you . 45 

I am better than you night and day, and I would be preferred over you by 
your own women if I were to come among them 

The poets then build on this grammatical formula by adding to the 
tamyTz of boasting a phrase of apparent self-deprecation. The struc- 
ture of each boast is further elaborated by the addition with each turn 
of a suggestion for a topic for the coming munafarah: 

li-banl ahwas fadlun ‘ala bammalikjTal-'adad, wa-basarlnaqisun wa-basaruka 
sahlhun, wa-lakinnl unafiruka ‘ala annl ansharu minka ummatan, wa atwalu 
minka qimmatan, wa-ahsanu minka limmatan wa-aj‘adu minka jummatan wa- 
ab'adu minka himmatan. 

anta rajulunjasTmun, wa-ana rajulun qaslfun, wa-antajamllun wa-ana qabl- 
hun, wa-lakinnl unafiruka bi-aba T wa-a‘maml. 

The Banu Ahwas 46 have the advantage over the Banu Malik in terms of 
numbers, and my sight is lacking while yours is sound. However, I will 
duel you on the basis that my community is more spread out, and my 
head is higher than yours, my curls are better than yours, my curls are 
curlier than yours, I am more powerful than you. 


45 This line can be translated in more than one way. The word qasab can refer either 
to hair, in which case the line literally reads “My curls are longer than yours,” the 
implication being that the poet is better-looking than his opponent. Alternatively, 
qasab, in the sense of “cane,” can refer to the poet’s penis, in which case he may be 
boasting about the size of his penis and by extension his sexual prowess. 

46 'Amir is speaking here. He is of the Ban! Malik and Alqamah is of the BanI 
Ahwas. 
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You are a large man, and 1 am slight. You are handsome and I am ugly. 

However, I will duel you on the basis of my fathers and uncles. 

There are interjections and suggestions from ‘Amir’s mother and 
other witnesses, and the poets trade more insults while negotiating 
both the subject and terms of the duel. It is finally agreed that each 
will pledge one hundred camels to be given to whomever is declared 
the winner of the duel. The two men then begin a long search for an 
arbiter to judge the poetry and declare a winner, but no one wants to 
take on this responsibility for fear of arousing enmity between the 
tribes of the two cousins. Finally after so much time has passed that 
the number of pledged camels doubles and quadruples, Hiram ibn 
Qutbah agrees to judge their contest. ‘Amir and ‘Alqamah then pre- 
pare for the contest. The two men meet at the agreed time and place, 
the Banu Ahwas with ‘Alqamah and the Banu Malik with ‘Amir, and 
each side is armed with the verbal virtuosity of a number of famous 
poets. Camels are slaughtered to feed the crowds who have gathered 
for the contest. 

Aghan f records only a few of the exchanges from the munafarah 
itself, although the event lasted for some days and must have pro- 
duced a considerable quantity of verse. Some of the lines are meta- 
communicative, taking as their topic the duel itself. There is praise for 
Hiram as judge, and, of course, a considerable amount of boasting and 
insult. As could be anticipated from the information surrounding the 
poetry, the shared ancestry of the two principals in the duel causes dif- 
ficulties in the exchange of insults. In the end, Hiram refuses to rank 
one man above the other, and when asked years later to divulge which 
side he had preferred, he would not say who had bested whom for fear 
of causing enmity. 

Of course, any analysis of this account must begin with a recognition 
of the probable fictional nature of at least parts of the story. The trivi- 
ality of the initial insult and disproportionate response not only from 
‘Amir and ‘Alqamah, but from their fellow tribesmen, the eloquence 
of the exchanges employed in setting the terms of the munafarah, and 
the many improbable details (e.g., that the principals’ search for an 
elder to serve as arbiter took so long that their herd of camels qua- 
drupled) all point to exaggeration in the interest of creating a good 
story. Nonetheless, it is not unreasonable to assume that whatever 
the plausibility of the details in this case, the overall structure of the 
munafarah ritual as presented here (the existence of an initial point 
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of conflict, the settling of terms for the contest, the gathering of the 
tribesmen involved, the calling of well-known poets to the cause, the 
arbitration, etc.) may well be grounded in actual practice . 47 

The structure of the munafarah that emerges from the story sug- 
gests that this form of poetry dueling, unlike those that will be dis- 
cussed below, could be used to diffuse a preexisting conflict, rather 
than to create a contest where one had not previously existed. Indeed, 
all the steps that ‘Amir and ‘Alqamah take serve to contain their quar- 
rel within the boundaries of the complex rules of engagement that 
define this form of poetry dueling. To begin with, the poets almost 
immediately transfer their argument from the plane of referential lan- 
guage to that of poetic language . 48 By employing elements of rhymed 
prose (saj‘), the rhythms of repeated grammatical structures, and by 
subordinating meaning to form, the two men quickly direct the sexual 
rivalry that began the altercation and that has the potential of lead- 
ing to physical conflict into the far safer realm of verbal virtuosity. 
Evidence for the latter can be seen in the second half of the last turn 
by ‘Amir quoted above: “unafiruka ‘ala anm ansharu minka ummatan, wa 
apwalu minka qimmatan, wa-ahsanu minka Ummatan wa-aj‘adu minka jum- 
matan wa-ab’adu minka himmatan” (“I will duel you on the basis that my 
community is more spread out, and my head is higher than yours, my 
curls are better than yours, my curls are curlier than yours, and I am 
more powerful than you”). The sequence of boasts is determined not 
by logic, but by rhyme ( ummah , qimmah, limmahjummah, and himmah). 
As a result, the poet can alternate frivolous boasts about his curls with 
a more substantial one about his community and personal character. 

As ‘Amir and ‘Alqamah trade insults and boasts, they simultane- 
ously begin to discuss the rules by which they will engage in their 
munafarah. In fact, one can argue that the two men have doubly dis- 
tanced themselves from the plane of actual conflict, firstly through 


47 As is almost always the case in using accounts from the distant past to draw a 
picture of ancient cultural practices, one must consider that any extant accounts are 
most likely to have survived precisely because the events they depict are unusual and 
hence deviate from the norms of the time. 

48 Roman Jakobson “Concluding Statement: Linguistics and Poetics,” in Thomas 
A. Sebeok, ed., Style in Language, (Cambridge: Technology Press of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 1960), 353-8. Referential and poetic functions are two of the 
six communicative functions listed by Jakobson. He states that whereas utterances 
will include varying degrees of each of all functions, they will, for the most part, be 
dominated by one function or another. Those that he terms referential are context 
oriented messages. Poetic utterances focus on the message for its own sake. 
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the use of poetic language which both moves the emphasis from con- 
tent to form and which introduces an inevitable ambiguity to their 
utterances , 49 and secondly through the introduction of a metacom- 
municative topic to their debate. By dueling about dueling, they cre- 
ate an ironic distance between themselves and the dispute. They are 
sensitized to their position as duelists and forced to shift the focus 
of their attention to performance. It is as if the poets use the fore- 
grounding of form, rules, and linguistic play as a means of insulating 
themselves from the dangers of referential language. The result is an 
immediate widening of the topic of the duel to include not only sexual 
rivalry, but also the poets’ ancestry, appearance, and tribal affiliation. 
What had begun as a sexual insult is thereby transformed into a turn 
in a stylized exchange of ritual insult and boast. 

Much of the remainder of the story (the role of their respective 
tribes, the search for an arbiter, the agreement on the prize, the 
slaughtering of beasts to feed the crowd, the decision of the arbi- 
ter, etc.) is actually an account of the two men’s efforts to follow the 
remaining complex social and linguistic rules of arranging and con- 
ducting a munafarah. As the poets go through the necessary steps, the 
number of people drawn into the event grows— family members and 
fellow tribesmen, other poets, the arbiter (and by extension his tribe). 
Regardless of their feelings about the original point of conflict, all are 
now bound to follow the rules that define the duel, and by following 
these rules, are prevented from resorting to physical violence. More- 
over, by following the rules of the munafarah they are engaging with 
their opponents in a shared act of cultural production. As a result, the 
munafarah quells violence in a number of important ways. It directs 
conflict that could have exploded on the physical plane to the verbal, 
and circumscribes the potential of the verbal conflict through the use 
of poetic rather than referential language. Furthermore, it not only 
diffuses the violence through this redirection but actually transforms 
the potentially divisive conflict into a community-building act of co- 
creation that draws together not just the two quarreling men, but 
their respective families and communities as well. 

As Caton has shown in another context, when poetry dueling is 
used in the context of dispute negotiation, the potential for violence 


49 


Ibid., 370-1. 
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is held in check, but not completely eliminated . 50 In the present case, 
the persistence of the potential for violence can be seen most clearly 
in the refusal of so many arbiters to take on the case, and Hiram’s final 
decision to not rank one man’s side above the other. Of course, the 
dispute mediation in the Yemeni case described by Caton differs sig- 
nificantly from the munafarah described here, most notably because 
it occurs in the context of an actual tribal dispute over grazing rights 
that has already led to warfare between the competing tribes. None- 
theless, the two incidents share a remarkable feature, namely, that the 
resolution to the conflict in each case results from the arbiter voicing 
a widely held opinion about how the matter should be resolved (in the 
Yemeni case, that one tribe does indeed own the grazing rights to the 
disputed land, but that the other should be compensated for the live- 
stock that have been killed, and in this munafarah, that the importance 
of preventing conflict between related tribes outweighs the needs of 
‘Amir and ‘Alqamah to be ranked with respect to each other). In this 
way, too, the process of engaging in the ritual of poetry dueling serves 
as a cohesive tool in a context of actual or potential violence. 

When Palestinian poets want to invoke the verbal dueling of their 
medieval Arabic heritage, they invariably mention the Umayyad 
poets Jarir, al-Farazdaq, and al-Akhtal. In their duels these poets often 
addressed themes of tribal loyalty or rights under the young Islamic 
Empire, and the pieces that make up their naqaid are best known for 
their outrageous (and licentious) boasts and insults. Although many 
of these pieces are long odes, presumably composed at leisure and 
with the benefit of ample time and revision, some short examples of 
their spontaneous dueling have also been preserved. Consider, for 
example, the following exchange. Provoked by Bishr ibn Marwan who 
was famous for inciting poets to duel, Jarir and al-Akhtal recited the 
following lines: 


50 Caton, Peaks of Yemen, 155-79. Caton’s analysis, though important and insightful, 
does not address this point directly. Nor does he consider a crucial difference between 
the poetry dueling of the zamil in this dispute mediation and that of the balah which 
he describes in earlier chapters, namely that whereas the former is an example of a 
poetry duel brought to bear on a conflict that needs resolution, the latter involves 
the creation of a confrontation where one had not yet existed. In this case one might 
argue that the verbal duel serves to inject energy into the evening festivities (See 
chapter 4 below). This theory does not contradict Caton’s analysis of the balah as a 
tool in the construction of self. 
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Jarir: 0 foolish one, Bishr has decided 

That a government of drunkards is not possible. 

Leave off governing, for you are not fit for it, 

Governing is for the Banu Shayban. 

They killed your Kulaybites with their neighbor’s milk camel, 51 
0 Squinty-eyed Taghlib, you are no thoroughbreds. 

Al-Akhtal: 

You have confused your lineage with your in-laws, 

And you have turned the Sultan into an arbitrator. 

Kulayb will never equal Darim, 

Until Mt. Hazram equals Aban. 

If you were to place your father on their scale, 

They would outweigh him, and lift your father on the balance. 

If you seek a watering place, then [the water of] Darim 
Is pure, abundant, and easily accessible. 52 

In its adoption of tribal loyalty as a theme and its treatment of that 
theme through boast and invective, the short exchange exemplifies 
the rivalry for which these poets were most famous. As such the piece 
reflects the tribally based political, social, and economic contests that 
characterized the period. What is less obvious, however, is the degree 
to which the exchange depends not only on the agonistic nature of 
their subj ect matter, but also, paradoxically, on the implicit agreements 
that make it possible. In his answer to Jarir, al-Akhtal is challenged by 
his rival to follow him in rhyme and meter as well as to address the 
charge levied against the Kulayb clan. To respond, then, he must be 
both fully versed in the same poetic tradition as Jarir and cognizant 
of the tribal rivalries about which he is speaking. 53 In other words, to 
duel together, al-Akhtal and Jarir must share poetic prowess, cultural 
knowledge, and an ethos that encompasses the tribal history that is 


51 The root l-q-h from which the word used here for milk camel is derived also car- 
ries connotations of impregnation. Read in conjunction with other diction in both 
Jarir’s and al-Akhtal’s verses that treat the purity of lineage, the word can also be read 
as a reference to bastardization. 

52 Aghani, 8: 317. IsfahanI tells us that the two poets continued their animated 
exchange of insults, but, as is frustratingly typical in these anecdotes of early Arabic 
dueling, he does not record any more of the lines they exchanged. The Arabic texts of 
this and other poetry quoted here are in appendix C. 

53 Dayf ( TarTkh al-Adab, 2: 245) notes that to duel successfully on the topic of tribal 
warfare, the poets must have studied the tales preserved in Ayyam al-Arab. 
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the subject of the duel. Several stories concerning the rivalry of these 
poets and their colleague al-Farazdaq remark on the real effect of their 
vituperative powers. Nicholson, for example, relates in its entirety an 
anecdote from Aghdmin which the poet Rat al-lbil, after insulting Jarir, 
was the subject of an eighty-verse attack by the latter. As a result, he 
was forced to leave Basra where the exchange had occurred, and was 
bitterly reproached by his own tribe. 54 The power of such language 
is evident in the exchange quoted above as well, for Jarir is goaded 
into beginning the exchange by an insult from al-Akhtal. 55 It is sig- 
nificant, however, that the salient effect on the relationship between 
these three poets of the exchanges of insults and boasts in which Jarir, 
al-Farazdaq, and al-Akhtal were engaged was rarely if ever more than 
retaliatory verbal attacks. In other words, although the attacks take 
as their subject tribal and clan rivalry, the trading of verses actually 
served mainly to ensure a continuation of the verbal duel itself. The 
subject of the duels was secondary to the task of keeping the agonistic 
exchange of verses alive. In fact, there are also anecdotes which sug- 
gest that poets sought out retaliatory attacks from these well-known 
poets. Bashshar Ibn Burd (d. 783 C.E.) is quoted in Aghani as saying, “I 
satirized Jarir, but he ignored me and thought little of me. if he had 
answered me, I would have been the most poetic of people!” 56 There are 
also anecdotes that suggest that the rivalry expressed in the poetry of 
al-Akhtal, al-Farazdaq, and Jarir themselves was a fiction maintained 
at least in part as a means of producing poetry. Al-Shayib recounts a 
number of such anecdotes, including one in which al-Farazdaq, upon 
finding out that some lines of poetry that he has inadvertently praised 
are Jarir’s, exclaims, “How much he with his chastity needs the solid- 
ity of my poetry, and how much I with my appetites, need the refine- 
ment of his!?” 57 Jarir, for his part, interceded on behalf of al-Farazdaq 
when he was imprisoned for insulting Hisham ibn ‘Abd al-Malik and 
Khalid ibn ‘Abdallah al-Qasarl. He also wrote an elegy for him upon his 
death. 58 In several anecdotes the poets travel together or participate 
in the same literary gatherings. 

54 Reynold A. Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs (London and New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1969), 245-6. 

55 Jarir says, at the urging of Bishr Ibn Marwan, “Al-Farazdaq is carved from stone, 
and Jarir is scooped out from the sea" (Aghani, 8: 317). 

56 Aghani, 3: 136. 

57 Al-Shayib, Tarikh al-Naqaid, 186. 

58 Ibid., 201. Similarly, Bashshar Ibn Burd enjoyed writing satire against his good 
friend Daysam al- AnzI. See Aghani, 3: 146. 
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Much has also been made of the temperamental and religious 
differences separating Jarir, al-Farazdaq and al-Akhtal. Al-Farazdaq, 
Shayib tells us, was the most pagan of the three and the most boastful. 
Jarir, while the most shameless in his invective, was the best Muslim, 
and al-Akhtal the staunchest adherent to his native Christianity and 
a great drinker of wine . 59 Political differences also divided the poets; 
al-Akhtal and Jarir both sang panegyrics to the Umayyad caliphs, 
whereas al-Farazdaq was a partisan of ‘All. And certainly all three 
poets contributed poetically to the tribal rivalries that characterized 
the era. However fictitious the enmity expressed in their naqaid may 
have been, there is evidence that their poetry was effective at keeping 
alive rivalries among the disparate tribes that had settled in the new 
Islamic town of Basra. According to Dayf, at one point al-Quba , the 
governor of Basra, ordered Jarir and al-Farazdaq’s houses destroyed 
due to the disturbances their poetry dueling was arousing . 60 

On the other hand, the collegiality that seems to have been a part 
of their interactions suggests that their poetic contests also served 
a function entirely distinct from the tribally based competition to 
which they are often linked. By insisting on their religious and tribal 
differences while participating in an art form that required complete 
cultural synchronicity, they succeeded in defining their differences 
as part of a multifaceted whole. That is, while economic and political 
rivalries gave rise to conflicts such as the civil wars of the late sev- 
enth century, the poetic battles that these three engaged in actually 
reflected the cultural ties that bound different tribal and religious 
groups within the newly expanded Islamic empire. In this regard 
these poetic contests functioned like other species of rule-governed 
play in that they depended on shared cultural knowledge and a recog- 
nition of the primacy of a given order that cannot be upset if the play 
is to continue. 

Although the insults and boasts that characterized the exchanges 
between al-Farazdaq, Jarir, and al-Akhtal were common themes in 
poetry dueling in Arabic, they were by no means the only ones. There 
is always a competitive element to poetry dueling, but its agonistic 
nature may be masked under other, equally important features of 
the poetry duel. In the exchange between Jarir and al-Akhtal above, the 
competitive exchange of insults hides a more cooperative aspect of the 


59 ibid., 187. 

60 Dayf, Tarikh al-Adab, 2: 243. 
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duel, that is, its role in maintaining the poetic dialogue that helped to 
sustain these poets’ creativity . 61 In other examples of poetry dueling, 
competition may be subsumed within an act of cocreation. Consider, 
for example, the following sixth-century mumatanah 62 or riddle duel, 
the result, according to legend, of a challenge by ‘Abld ibn al-Abras to 
Imru’ al-Qays: 

‘Abld: What is both alive and dead, in whose death arises 

A toothless one which has grown neither incisors nor molars? 

Imru’ al-Qays: This barley which, when its grain spikes are watered 
After long tarrying, produces in heaps. 

‘Abld: What are both black and white, while their names are one, 

Which people cannot touch? 

Imru’ al-Qays: These clouds with which, when the Merciful sends them, 
He waters the dry patches of barren earth. 

‘Abld: What are the pregnant camels, whose vessels, out of fear, 
Traverse the entire distance, walking unbridled? 

Imru’ al-Qays: These stars which, when their time of rising came, 

I liken to live coals in the black of night. 

‘Abld: What are the traversers of an unpopulated land 
Who come speedily and do not return weak? 

Imru’ al-Qays: These winds which, if their storms blow, 

Their tails are enough to sweep the earth. 

‘Abld: What are the calamities, openly public, 

More severe than an army full of evil? 

Imru’ al-Qays: These fates, for they let no one be; 

They seize the stupid and do not leave be the intelligent. 


61 In another anecdote quoted by al-Shayib, Jarir and al-Farazdaq ride a camel 
together to Rusafah to visit Hisham Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik; when al-Farazdaq recites a char- 
acteristically boastful couplet and Jarir responds with the expected invective, both 
poets begin to laugh, and Jarir says to al-Farazdaq, “Don’t you know that our devil (i.e. 
source of poetic inspiration) is the same?” (Al-Shayib, TarTkh al-Naqaid, 250-1). 

62 I leave aside the debate surrounding the authenticity of pre-Islamic poetry. For 
our purposes, it makes little difference whether the poetry was composed in the sixth 
century, as tradition claims, or two centuries later as part of a project to legitimize 
linguistic structures in the Quran. For a discussion of this debate see A. J. Arberry, 
The Seven Odes; the First Chapter in Arabic Literature (New York: Macmillan, 1957); Taha 
Husayn, FT al-Shi‘r al-JahilT (Cairo: Matba'at Dar al-Kutub al-Misrlyah, 1926); James T. 
Monroe, “Oral Composition in Pre-Islamic Poetry,” Journal of Arabic Literature, 3 (1972): 
1-53; and Michael Zwettler, The Oral Tradition of Classical Arabic Poetry: Its Character and 
Implications (Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 1978). 
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‘Abid: What are the racers, as fast as birds at their slowest, 

Who don’t complain, even if you harness them in iron? 

Imru’ al-Qays: These steeds upon which the tribe left in the morning. 

On the morning of terror they were their only saddle blankets. 

‘AbTd: What are the traversers of the valley floor, heading toward water 
Before dawn, not traveling at night, white? 

Imru’ al-Qays: These wishes which leave a youth a king 

Beneath the sky without having lifted his head for him. 

‘AbTd: Who are the rulers without hearing or sight, 

Or eloquent tongue to please the people? 

Imru’ al-Qays: These scales which the Merciful sent down 
The Lord of creation, as a standard among people . 63 

This poem is among the oldest extant examples of line-by-line poetry 
dueling in Arabic. The exchange is a particularly strong sample of the 
art in that it clearly displays the interplay of cooperation and com- 
petition, tradition and composition that characterizes the poetry 
duel. With each question posed by ‘AbTd, the competitive challenge 
is for Imru’ al-Qays to answer. With each answer, Imru’ al-Qays chal- 
lenges ‘AbTd to pose another question. But each successful question or 
answer can also be viewed as an invitation to the poet’s partner not 
only to display his ability, but also to engage in an act of cocreation, 
for more than anything, the duel is a test of the participants’ knowl- 
edge of their poetic tradition. The riddles of the piece are actually 
metaphors and similes (camels as stars, mounts as fast as the wind, 
teeth as barley, etc.), from among the formulas of the pre-Islamic 
poetry. However, each poet provides only half the trope, which is only 
complete with the contribution of his partner. One might think that 
‘AbTd, as poser of the questions, is at an advantage in that he chooses 
an image and leaves the guesswork to Imru’ al-Qays , 64 but it can also 
be argued that it is Imru’ al-Qays who has the easier time, for each of 
‘AbTd’s questions serves to jog his memory, reminding him of the trope 


63 Imru' al-Qays, DTwan, 119-20. 

64 In fact, Ibn Rashlq argues this point in his discussion of the poetry duel between 
Imru’ al-Qays and al-Harith al-Yashkurl that is discussed below. In this duel, Imru’ 
al-Qays begins each line, and al-Yashkurl responds. Ibn Rashlq says, “If we look at the 
utterances, we find that al-Taw’am (i.e., al-Harith al-Yashkurl) is the better poet of the 
two in this poem of theirs, for Imru’ al-Qays starts with whatever he likes, and he has a 
wide margin in which to choose, while al-Taw’am is governed by the first part of each 
line . . .” (ibn Rashlq, ‘Umdah 1: 370.). 
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which ‘Abld has in mind. ‘Abld’s task is to call forth the formulas from 
the repertoire of the tradition in which he is trained. Imru’ al-Qays is 
required to recognize the image which his partner suggests. For the 
duel to work, then, the two poets must be perfectly in tune, trained in 
the same tradition, familiar not only with the same poetic structures, 
but also with the same imagery. This challenge to two or more poets to 
work together to create a new performance from traditional elements 
is part of what makes the poetry duel a compelling art form in poetic 
systems that place great emphasis on continuity with the past. 

The duel between Imru’ al-Qays and ‘Abld shares a great deal with 
a small piece of improvisation by the poets ‘Abbas ibn al-Ahnaf and 
Abu Nuwas: 

AN: If you seek a drinking companion, 

you will not find the equal of ‘Abbas 

A: If, one day, you dispute the purity of a cup 

With a trustworthy brother, then (go to one) like Abu Nuwas 

A man for whom the ropes of affection are firm, 

Whenever friendship is worn out for people. 

AN: For around us are seated, myrtle and jonquils 

A: And waggish brothers, leaders, gentlemen of the people 

AN: And a young girl, the joy of the music, like a fruited branch 

A: Whom God has clad, in the best clothes . 65 

Centuries separate this piece from that composed by Imru’ al-Qays 
and ‘Abld, and although we do not know the setting for the former, 
presumably it differed significantly from the evening drinking party 
that gave rise to the latter sort of composition in ninth-century 
Baghdad. Moreover, the subject matter differs markedly from the 
pre-Islamic riddle duel given above, and the exchange of lines is less 
formally determined; Abu Nuwas begins with one line and is answered 
by ibn al-Ahnaf with two, after which the poets exchange lines regu- 
larly. The two pieces also differ in that what emerges from the duel is 
not a riddle exchange in which each verse encompasses an indepen- 
dent image, but a series of lines which together form a description 
of a party, presumably of the gathering at which the duel took place. 
What this piece shares with its pre-Islamic predecessor, however, is 
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the interplay of competition and cooperation, of tradition and cre- 
ation that illustrates for poets and audience that Abu Nuwas and ibn 
al-Ahnaf are both well trained in their poetic tradition and hence in 
tune with each other. The wine seller, the ropes of affection, and girls 
as fruit-laden branches are all familiar tropes from Abbasid poetry. 
The task set by the dueling format to Abu Nuwas and ibn al-Ahnaf is 
to both challenge and help each other to use the tropes to create a 
meaningful description. 

The interweaving of two poets’ verses to create a unified image can 
be quite intricate. In the following pre-Islamic example, the two poets, 
Imru’ al-Qays and al-Harith al-Yashkurl (also known as Taw’ am), take 
advantage of the dueling format to incorporate the presence of two 
voices into their unified image of a storm. Imru’ al-Qays recites the 
first hemistich of each line, which Harith completes: 

IQ: Oh Harith, do you see the lightning break at deep night? 

H: Like a Magian fire lighting up. 

IQ: It kept me awake while Abu Shurayh slept, 

H: Whenever I said it had calmed down, it spread. 

IQ: As if its thunder, emerging from an invisible place, 

H: Were a bereft she camel, encountering another, pregnant camel. 

IQ: When it approached the sides of Udakh Mountain, 

H: The rumps of its first rain dropped and receded. 

IQ: And it left in Dhat al-Sirr no gazelle, 

H: And it left on the valley side no donkey . 66 

Together the poets have created an image of a thunderstorm. Imru’ 
al-Qays suggests the topic of the exchange in a surprisingly conversa- 
tional tone (calling his partner by name, using the second person to 
address a question directly to his dueling partner). Harith’s response 
accomplishes two things. As an answer to Imru’ al-Qays’ question, his 
simile serves as an acknowledgment of Imru’ al-Qays’ observation 
(yes, I do see the lightning). At the same time, by expressing himself 
in figurative language, and by completing the verse (following the 
rhyme and meter established by Imru’ al-Qays in the first hemistich), 
he moves the discourse out of the realm of the conversational. Imru’ 
al-Qays’ role has been to introduce a topic, Harith’s to poeticize it. In 
the second line, the poetic form having been firmly established, the 
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conversation continues. Imru’ al-Qays moves away from describing 
the storm to focus on his own reaction to it (it kept me awake while 
others slept). In true dueling fashion, Harith follows suit by continu- 
ing in the first person. Although he does not directly address Imru 
al-Qays’ statement, his hemistich contains an implicit reply to Imru’ 
al-Qays (I, too, was awake— otherwise how would I be able to describe 
it to you? Furthermore, the storm’s scope certainly merited staying 
up). Imru’ al-Qays then moves away from a focus on himself to begin 
a simile describing the storm. He leaves his thought unfinished, how- 
ever, thereby providing Harith with a ready-made frame in which 
to insert his turn. Harith obliges by finishing the simile, completing 
Imru’ al-Qays’ thought for him. With this line, we have abandoned the 
conversational tone of the exchange. Instead, the poets concentrate 
on together creating single lines which present a unified image. Imru’ 
al-Qays’ next line again presents an incomplete thought, the adver- 
bial clause of a sentence. Harith once more completes Imru’ al-Qays’ 
thought, and at the same time completes the camel image which was 
introduced in the previous line. 

Note, too, that the lines of the poem progress neatly through the 
temporal stages of the storm. Imru’ al-Qays begins by mentioning the 
lightning, usually the first harbinger of a thunderstorm. In line three, 
he mentions the storm’s second manifestation, its thunder. Harith 
brings into the poem the storm’s third stage, its rain, in line four. In 
line five, in a juxtaposition of syntactically parallel sentences (another 
common dueling strategy— see chapter 3 below), the poets describe its 
aftermath— the clean sweep it has made of the landscape. 

Together, Harith and Imru’ al-Qays have created a unified work 
whose effect relies heavily on the technique of joint composition. But, 
if we are to believe the legend that accompanies this ancient poem, it 
was shaped as much by a competitive drive as by a desire on the part 
of the poets to cocreate, for it is said that Imru’ al-Qays was so upset by 
Harith’s ability to complete his every line that he swore off participa- 
tion in this sort of dueling. 67 

The last three examples represent a type of dueling quite distinct 
from the munafarah and the munaqadah. Whereas the latter were 
tied (at least in name) to actual conflicts outside the frame created 
by the exchange of poetry, these duels occur independently of any 
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rivalry save in the realm of poetry. Moreover, in the last case, what- 
ever rivalry may have prompted Imru al-Qays and Harith to duel is 
camouflaged by the effort at cocreation that dominates the piece. The 
role of poetry dueling to tame and redirect competition is no longer 
prominent in these pieces. Rather, whatever contest there is has been 
created within the duel itself. 

A zajal duel preserved for us by ibn Khaldun in his Muqaddimah pro- 
vides a similar example. According to ibn Khaldun the occasion for the 
poetry exchange was a recreational river outing. The poets composed 
the verses while fishing off a boat with a handsome, well-born boy . 68 

‘Isa al-Balld: 

My heart desires freedom, but cannot get it, 

For love has checkmated it. 

You can see that (my heart) has become completely miserable 
And is restless and also suffers greatly 

It is affected by loneliness for eyelids dark with antimony, 

Those eyes are what make it miserable. 

Abu ‘Amr Ibn al-Zahid al-Ishblll: 

He is caught. All those who enter the ocean of passion are caught. 

You can see what causes him pain and difficulties. 

He wanted to play with love. 

Many people have died in that game. 

Abu al-Hasan al-Muqri’ al-Danl: 

A nice day, everything about which pleases me: 

Drinks and handsome (boys) surround me. 

The finch sings in the willow tree, 

While a fish in the pot is my reward. 


Abu Bakr Ibn Martin: 

You (he[?]) want(s) it to be true when you (he) say(s): “I have to go 
back 

To the river,” you (he[?]) announce(s) [?], “and 
recreation and fishing.” 

Those are not fish that he wants to hook 

The hearts of men are in his little net. 


68 The translation is Rosenthal’s. As his notes indicate, manuscript discrepancies 
make it difficult to discern the meaning of the first lines of Abu Bakr Ibn Martin’s 
verse. 
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Abu Bakr Ibn Quzman: 

When he rolls up his sleeves to cast (his little net), 

One sees the fish run in his direction. 

They do not want to fall into it. 

They want only to kiss his little hands. 

Although the turns of the five poets are described by Ibn Khaldun 
as individual poems, it is evident that the poets are building on each 
other’s verses such that the lines work together as a composition that 
both describes and commemorates the gathering. ‘Isa al-Balld’s verse 
defines a topic for the duel by introducing a conventional theme from 
Arabic poetry: the miseries of love which are exacerbated by both the 
presence and absence of the beloved. Abu ‘Amr ibn al-Zahid al-Ishblll 
follows up on this theme by suggesting that, by playing with love, the 
poet himself is responsible for his predicament. At the same time, his 
verse foreshadows the fish imagery (“He is caught” and “the ocean 
of passion”), borrowed from the activities of the party, that will be 
elaborated on in later verses. Abu al-Hasan al-Muqri’ al-Danl’s verse, 
through an apparently straightforward description of the riverboat 
outing itself, simultaneously directs the thematic development of the 
poetry. The reference to handsome ones suggests that the lines (and 
their themes of love and traps) are describing the handsome youth 
in their midst. The reference to being caught in the previous verse is 
here more explicitly elaborated in the image of a fish in a pot. In the 
second half of the next verse, the connection between the caught fish 
and the caught lover is stated clearly: the handsome boy is fishing for 
the hearts of men. Finally, ibn Quzman elaborates on the image of the 
fishing youth while returning to the theme introduced at the outset 
by ‘Isa al-Balld (“My heart desires freedom”): the fish do not want to 
be caught in the beloved’s snares, but are drawn there by his beauty 
(“They want only to kiss his little hands”). 

As we saw in the joint composition of Abu Nuwas and ‘Abbas, the 
poets here treat a familiar theme— the snares of love and, as in that 
piece, these poets work together to develop that familiar theme into 
a coherent piece. This duel also highlights the ways in which poets in 
an improvisational poetry duel can use the context in which they are 
performing as an inspiration for their poetry. Of course, without talk- 
ing to the poets themselves it is not possible to pinpoint their thought 
processes as they composed these lines. We can imagine, however, 
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that a rather conventional use of the image of the poet caught in 
the sea of passion might inspire the next poet to draw a connection 
between the snares of love and the nets of fishermen. For the last two 
poets, it is only a small step from that image to the presentation of 
the lovely youth as the fisherman/beloved, ensnaring his lover/fish 
with his beauty. There is an immediacy to the piece, created out of the 
inspiration the poets receive fromjoint composition and performance 
context that is integral to the meaning within the poetry. 

All these pieces suggest that poetry dueling is not just a poetic dia- 
logue or debate, but a compositional context, that is, an environment 
created by poets to encourage poetic production. The advantage to 
this system of poetic production to both poets and their audiences is 
clear; for the former the dueling format was (and in the Palestinian 
case still is) an aid to the process of composition. Under its veneer of 
competition, poetry dueling allows poets to enter into each other’s 
stores of poetic knowledge and to use those stores as a source of inspi- 
ration and a means of maintaining their own connection with their 
shared poetic tradition. For the audience, the contest created by the 
duel itself is, like other sorts of organized contest, a source of exciting 
entertainment. Moreover, as a species of play, the duel defines and 
maintains a cultural community and the communitas that binds its 
members to one another. 

The examples of dueling we have discussed so far demonstrate the 
productive nature of poetry dueling. The last piece we will look at sug- 
gests that this productivity can extend beyond the dueling context 
itself. Although this poem is not itself a poetry duel, it can tell us a 
great deal about the role of poetry dueling within the system of Arabic 
poetic production. The poem was written by the eighth-century poet 
Bashshar ibn Burd. According to the anecdote that accompanies the 
verses, Bashshar was at a gathering at the home of one of his friends 
and patrons. During the evening festivities, the patron became so 
drunk that he fell asleep, at which point his accomplished singer/ slave 
( qaynah , pi. qiyan) asked Bashshar to compose a poem commemorat- 
ing the day without mentioning either her or her master by name. In 
response, Bashshar wrote the following verses: 

One skilled at flirtation, as if the full moon were her image 

Spent the night singing to one whose heart was afflicted by love, 
drunk 
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‘The limpid eyes 69 

Have killed us, and our killers have not revived us’ 70 

I said, “Well done, my desire, my wish! 

Sing, 71 may God requite you for a good deed!” 

‘What a wonderful mountain Jabal al-Rayyan is, 

And how wonderful is the resident of al-Rayyan’ 72 

She said, “Can’t you do better than 

This for one who has filled the heart with confusion?” 

‘People, my ear is in love with someone of the community, 

And the ear loves before the eye, sometimes.’ 73 

I said, “Well done! You are the sun as it rises! 

You have hidden a fire in your heart and bowels. 

“So, let me hear a pleasurable song in the hazaj meter, 

That will increase the distresses of an ardent lover!” 

If only I were a split apple, 

Or a branch of fragrant basil, 

So that, when she found my aroma it pleased her 

And then, when we were alone, I took human shape. 

Then she strummed her ud and bent over from rapture 
Singing with it, and not keeping it hidden 

‘I have become the most obedient of all God’s creatures, 

To the one creature who, in love, is the most disobedient’ 

I said, “You have delighted us, 0 adornment of our session, 

Give [us more], indeed you are the most proficient among us!” 

If I had known that love would kill me, 

I would have prepared my shroud before meeting you. 

She sang for the drinkers, a pleasing ramal song, 

Which kindled happiness and made all eyes weep. 

God does not kill those whose friendship is long-lasting, 

But God sometimes kills those who are fickle. 


69 Literally, “eyes at the edges of which the distinction between black and white 
clear.” 

70 The qaynah is quoting a line from Jarir. 

71 Literally, “Make me hear.” 

72 This is another line of Jarir’s. 

73 The qaynah is quoting an earlier verse of Bashshar’s. 
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What is interesting for our purposes is the way in which the poem and 
its accompanying anecdote preserve a vignette of the process of poetic 
production. The setting (a drinking party) serves both as entertain- 
ment for patron and guests, and as a context for the inspiration of the 
poet. By trading lines with Bashshar, the qaynah unleashes his knowl- 
edge of the poetic tradition (that is, his internalization of the lines of 
his predecessors) and inspires him to compose in a similar vein. The 
juxtaposition of the quoted and the improvised within a single piece 
illustrates the ineluctable ties binding memory and composition, tra- 
dition and innovation in Arabic poetry of the period. Together the poet 
and qaynah recall and recite lines that provide a structure (rhyme and 
meter) around which to organize composition and an opening into 
the sea of established themes (ma'am) upon which the poet can build 
his own lines. In this sense, the scene described in Bashshar’s poem 
echoes the poetry duels we saw above in which poets, through their 
lines, inspire each other to compose. What is different about this case 
is the interspersing of earlier, memorized lines with newly composed 
ones in the encounter between the poet and the qaynah. The poet is 
inspired here not so much by lines born of a shared tradition composed 
by a rival, but rather by verses from the past that have been recalled by 
a dueling partner in a dialogic context. As a result, the poem suggests 
the complex relationship between the poet and his past and the role 
that poetry dueling can play in that relationship. The poem becomes 
an illustration of the balance a poet must maintain between imitating 
his or her predecessors and diverging from them, for the duel brings 
to the fore the remembered material, offering it as a springboard for 
creation within the bounds of her or his poetic tradition. 

The difficult balance between imitation and creation begins with 
the training of the poet. As we shall see in the next chapter, there are 
some similarities between the training of the early Arab poets and 
that of their Palestinian counterparts today. At the heart of the pre- 
Islamic and early Islamic system of poetic training was the institution 
of the rawf (pi. mwah) or reciter. A rawf was entrusted with reciting 
lines of an established poet, thereby disseminating them orally to new 
audiences. Some poets also used mwah in the process of composition, 
entrusting a rawf to commit to memory the initial lines of an ode that 
had already been composed, thereby freeing the poet to concentrate 
his mental efforts on the composition of new lines for the piece. In the 
largely oral society of that time, the primary responsibility of the rawf 
was to preserve and transmit an established poet’s work. Ruwah, then, 
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were expected to memorize and recite the lines of another composing 
in the same tradition. Not surprisingly, serving as the rawf of another 
poet was also a form of training, and many famous Arab poets began 
their careers by serving as ruwah of their older contemporaries as well 
as their predecessors. 

One of the central pillars of the institution of rawf as poetic training 
was, of course, the memorization of vast numbers of lines, a process 
which continued to be key to the training of poets for centuries to 
come . 74 In fact, ibn Rashlq argues exactly this point, noting that al-Far- 
azdaq recited the lines of Hutay’ah who himself was a rawf for the poet 
Zuhayr. Zuhayr in turn served as rawf to ‘Aws ibn Hajar and Tufayl al- 
Ghanawly . 75 Bencheikh lists a number of other medieval scholars for 
whom the institution of recitation ( al-riwayah ) was crucial to poetic 
training . 76 Anecdotes concerning the importance of memorization 
to the training of individual poets also abound. Kilito, for instance, 
cites an anecdote according to which Abu Nuwas asks permission to 
compose poetry from his mentor Khalaf al-Ahmar. Khalaf al-Ahmar is 
reported to have answered, “I refuse to let you make a poem until you 
memorize a thousand passages of ancient poetry, including chants, 
odes, and occasional lines .” 77 The importance of memorization of 
one’s predecessors’ lines was also well understood by the fourteenth- 
century scholar ibn Khaldun, who lists it as one of the required steps 
in poetic training: 

The poetry of poets who have no expert knowledge of (the old poetical 
material) is inferior and bad. Brilliance and sweetness is given to poetry 
only with the help of memorized knowledge of much old poetical mate- 
rial. Those who know little or nothing of it cannot produce any (real) 
poetry. They merely produce bad rhymes. They would do better to keep 
away from poetry . 78 


74 Indeed, memorization followed by imitation is key to the training of poets in a 
number of traditions, both in Arabic and in other languages. Albert Lord’s Singer of 
Tales (New York: Atheneum, 1960) is the seminal work on the training of oral poets. 
Many scholars writing after Lord have demonstrated that the methods he describes 
for the oral bards of Yugoslavia are widespread among scores of other poetic tradi- 
tions (including some in Arabic), both literary and oral. For a book-length bibliogra- 
phy of additional sources on this subject, see John Miles Foley, Oral-Formulaic Theory 
and. Research. An Introduction and Annotated Bibliography (New York and London: Gar- 
land Publishing, Inc., 1985). 

75 Ibn Rashlq, 'Umdah, 1: 363. 

76 Bencheikh, Poetique arabe, 54. 

77 Kilito, The Author and His Double, 14. 

78 Ibn Khaldun, Muqaddimah, 3: 448. Ibn Khaldun’s insistence on this point is not 
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Like their medieval counterparts of the standard Arabic tradition, 
Palestinian poets also boast of the number of lines or poems they 
have memorized. Almost all poets I interviewed spoke of learning the 
lines either of pre-Islamic and medieval poets, or of older, more estab- 
lished poets of the Palestinian dialect. The Palestinian poet Sa ud al- 
AsadT told me more than once that he had memorized the dman of 
al-Mutanabbl, an exercise which he views as critical to his formation 
as a poet. 

However, to memorize lines is not enough to turn one into a poet. 
Somehow, the material one has memorized must be internalized 
and disassembled within the aspiring poet’s mind into its constitu- 
ent imagery and rhythms. Perhaps the second part of the anecdote 
concerning Abu Nuwas’ training at the hands of Khalaf al-Ahmar 
describes this process most succinctly: after memorizing the lines of 
his predecessors, the aspiring poet was charged with forgetting them. 
Only then was he ready to compose for himself. 

Why the need to forget? The risk, of course, for an Arab medieval 
poet was to fall into the trap of plagiarism ( sariqah ). Others have 
described and discussed the extensive medieval Arab critical scholar- 
ship on this problem, so I will not go into detail on this point . 79 Suf- 
fice it to say here, poets simultaneously needed their predecessors, 
but also needed to separate themselves and their work from them. As 
the medieval scholars recognized, to create something wholly new is 
to create something incomprehensible, for it is only through repeti- 
tion that words hold meaning . 80 In other words, while they needed to 
internalize their predecessors’ works so that their own compositions 
were true to the tradition in which they created, poets also needed to 
maintain a distance between themselves and those works. The diffi- 
culty can be described as a problem of voice, of developing the ability 
to recognize others’ voices and separating them from one’s own. 

For medieval Arab creators, poetry dueling had an intriguing role 
to play in this process. The problem of individual composition within 
the framework of a strong tradition is certainly not unique to Arabic. 
One might argue that all poets participate in this Bloomian struggle, 


surprising given that he mentions Ibn Rashlq as a primary source for his information 
about poetic composition. 

79 See, for instance, Losensky, “Allusive Fields,” and Kilito, Author and His Doubles. 

80 Kilito (pp. 11-16) discusses this point at length, beginning (as does Losensky) 
with the well-known statement of the caliph 'All, “Were speech not repeated, it would 
vanish." 
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although the degree of continuity between one generation of poets 
and the next may vary in different times and language traditions. In 
the Arabic case, however, poetry dueling allowed for an externaliza- 
tion of this creative struggle. In the context of poetry dueling, another 
voice is constantly present, serving as a foil to one’s own composi- 
tion. One’s partner’s lines are a steady reminder of the tradition that 
forms the basis and backdrop of every poet’s creation. We have seen 
this already in the previous duels we examined. In Bashshar’s poem, 
because the qaynah does not recite her own composition but rather 
previously composed lines (from Bashshar himself and Jarir), it is 
the past that is externalized. In this case, the duel serves to bring the 
poet’s training as a ram to the fore, but by doing so through another’s 
voice, helps the poet maintain the necessary distance between his 
own composition and his predecessors’. 

Bashshar’s poem illustrates another important quality of the poetry 
duel, namely its relationship to other types of creation within the 
medieval Arabic poetic system. It is interesting that in the short anec- 
dote that accompanies this piece we are explicitly told that Bashshar 
went home to compose the poem commemorating the evening. In 
other words, it is important to our understanding of the piece that 
we read it as the product of reflective composition and not solely as 
a flash of inspiration arising out of a poetry duel. Paradoxically, this 
information, while depriving the moment of inspiration during the 
duel of its compositional power, actually suggests a broader influence 
of the duel within the process of poetic composition as a whole. The 
duel, it seems, can serve not only as a compositional force at the time 
a poet is interacting with others, but also as a source of inspiration 
for works that will be composed at other more reflective times, if we 
assume that the poem more or less accurately depicts the interaction 
between Bashshar and the qaynah, then what we have are images, 
turns of phrase, perhaps entire lines emerging from the convivial 
and dialogic context of the majlis. These pieces of poems that have 
emerged from the duel are then used by the poet at a time and place of 
quiet reflection to create a poem. The point is of crucial importance to 
the understanding of the creative process by medieval (and ancient) 
Arab poets. Medieval scholars were intensely interested in the com- 
position process and wrote extensively about the conditions under 
which good poetry can be written. They not only speculated about 
the process, but elicited descriptions of ideal conditions for compo- 
sition from the poets themselves and then used their comments to 
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explore the nature of poetic creation . 81 A considerable amount of 
modern scholarly work has also been devoted to this topic, and espe- 
cially to efforts to draw distinctions between the written and oral, the 
spontaneous and the reflective composition. Bencheikh, for instance, 
devotes considerable space to discussing which verses from among 
those the medieval sources claim are improvised poetry were truly 
the product of oral spontaneity and what might have been the result 
of either preperformance preparation or postperformance editing for 
the written record . 82 Toward this end, he discusses the role of the rdwf 
as not only compiler and repository of a poet’s works but also as his 
redactor, someone who corrected faulty lines or altered them to suit 
new contexts. He notes, however, that it is impossible to know how 
much poetry was truly spontaneous. What Bashshar’s poem suggests 
is that rather than focusing on taxonomies, more can be learned about 
the Arabic poetic system from studying the interactions between oral 
and written, improvisation and revision, conversation and solitude. 
At times poets certainly composed in advance witty lines to be used 
in the majlis. They (or their mwah ) certainly amended poetry that 
emerged spontaneously from interactions with others before allowing 
it to be disseminated in written anthologies. On the other hand, it is 
also certain that the interactions from the majlis must have given rise 
to ideas and lines that were later incorporated into written pieces. 

The interconnectedness of reflection and spontaneity, of majlis 
and khalwah in the creative process also helps to explain the popu- 
larity of the literary gatherings of ninth-century Baghdad described 
by Bencheikh. Bencheikh argues convincingly that the truly great 
poetic reputations were built on the substantial qasldah which always 
required careful reflection and revision. However, could it not be the 
case that the revisiting of the poetic heritage through dueling, the 
harnessing of competitive energy for composition, and the spon- 
taneous emergence of new turns of phrase or imagery through the 
wordplay of poetic interaction may have also helped in the process of 
creating larger pieces? if so, this would help to explain the popularity 
not only of the majlis of the patron, but also of the literary gatherings 
organized by the poets themselves. 


81 Ibn Rasblq, ‘Umdah 1: 372-85. 

82 Bencheikh, Poetique arabe. Both his discussions of memory and creation (pp. 
53-5) and of modes of creation (pp. 67-96) are relevant. 
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Our discussion of poetry dueling in pre-Islamic and medieval Arabic 
poetry has been necessarily brief and speculative, and a more detailed 
and comprehensive study is certainly in order. However, as we shall 
see, the characteristics and functions of the verbal duel as illustrated in 
the pre-Islamic and medieval poetry presented here are shared by the 
Palestinian poetry described and discussed in the coming chapters. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE MAKING OF A TRADITION: THE HISTORY, LANGUAGE, 
CONTEXT, AND PRACTICE OF ORAL PALESTINIAN WEDDING POETRY 


History 

The provenance of poetry dueling in the dialect is widespread in 
the Arab World, with active traditions continuing in Morocco, Jor- 
dan, Tunisia, and throughout the Arabian Peninsula and probably 
elsewhere, in addition to the Galilee and northern West Bank where 
the Palestinian poetry studied here is performed. 1 The oldest extant 
poetry composed in the Hispano-Arabic dialect is also a poetry duel. 2 
It is the poetry of the Lebanese dialect, however, which is most closely 
related to the Galilee performances, since until the 1948 Arab-Israeli 
war severed contacts between Galilee poets and their Lebanese coun- 
terparts, the region shared a single tradition. Thus, this discussion of 
the history of the Palestinian poetry duel will include relevant evi- 
dence from Lebanon. This is especially necessary because the Leba- 
nese tradition is far better documented over time than its Palestinian 
counterpart. 

Scholars posit three sources for modern oral Palestinian and Leba- 
nese poetry. It is widely recognized that the muwashshahah and zajal, 
both of which are forms of Andalusian strophic verse, were influential 


1 For Lebanon, see Anls Furayhah, Hadarah fi Tariq al-Zawal (Beirut: American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, Manshurat Kulllyat al-‘Ulum wa-al-Adab, 1957); Adnan Haydar, “The 
Development of Lebanese Zajal: Genre, Meter, and Verbal Duel,” Oral Tradition 4 nos. 
1/ 2 (1989): 189-212; and Karmella Shahadah, “Layall al-Zajal al-Lubnanl-Jawqat al- 
Rabf. Halqat al-Kuwayt,” unpublished manuscript, n.d. For Jordan, see Saad Abdul- 
lah Sowayan, “Tonight My Gun Is Loaded: Poetic Dueling in Arabia.” Oral Tradition 4 
nos. ill (1989): 151-73. For the Arabian Peninsula, see Saad Abdullah Sowayan, Nabati 
Poetry: The Oral Poetry of Arabia (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1985); Robert 
B. Serjeant, South Arabian Poetry: Prose and Poetry from Hadramawt (London: Taylor’s 
Foreign Press, 1951); and Caton, Peaks of Yemen. For Egypt, see Pierre Cachia, “The 
Egyptian Mawwal,” Journal of Arabic Literature 8 (1977): 77-103. Traditions in Tunisia 
and Morocco have been described to me in personal communications by Ibrahim 
Muhawi and Stefania Pandolfo respectively. 

2 James T. Monroe, “Which Came First,” 48-9. 
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in the development of dialect poetry in the East . 3 These forms were 
brought to Egypt and the Eastern Mediterranean coast by Arabs flee- 
ing Spain in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and are generally 
considered to be early ancestors of Levantine dialectal poetry, a claim 
which rests not only on the formal similarities between the Andalu- 
sian poetry and later Levantine poetry, but also on textual evidence in 
Safi al-DTn al-Hilll’s Al-‘Atil al-Hali wa-al-Murakhkhas al-Ghall In a care- 
ful study of this and other early sources, Basha traces the develop- 
ment of dialect poetry from the Andalusian forms through Sufi poetry 
beginning with ibn al-Arabl, suggesting that most of the poetry was 
composed by members of the merchant and artisan classes rather than 
the intellectual elites usually associated with the Andalusian poetry. 
The Sufi evidence provides an important link between the rarefied 
Andalusian poetry and the popular forms which are performed today 
in the Levant . 4 

A second possible source for present-day Lebanese and Palestinian 
poetry is the Syriac hymns of the Maronite church which were the 
model for the early dialectal compositions of Maronite priests . 5 Marun 
‘Abbud, for example, says of Lebanese dialectal poetry that it was 
“Syriac in melody at first, and Arabic afterwards,” although he goes 
on to point out that certain genres, such as the mu anna, are Arabic in 
origin . 6 The claim that Syriac hymns were a source for Lebanese oral 
poetry rests largely on the formal similarities between some dialectal 
genres and these hymns, most notably the qarradl whose meter has 
no equivalent in traditional standard Arabic prosody . 7 There has been 
some debate, however, regarding the extent of Syriac influence on the 


3 The latter is particularly important not only because it has lent its name to dia- 
lect poetry in this part of the Arab World, but also because it was a dialectal tradition 
whereas the Andalusian muwashshahat were composed primarily in standard Arabic. 

4 ‘Umar Musa Basha, Al-Adab fiBilad al-Sham (Damascus: al-Maktabah al-‘Abbasiyah, 
1972), 562-589. 

5 Marun ‘Abbud, Mu'allafat Marun Abbud (Beirut: Dar Marun ‘Abbud, 1967-80); 
Simon Jargy, La poesie populaire traditionelle chantee au proche-orient arabe (Mouton: 
Paris, 1970); and Munir Wuhaybah, Al-Zajal: Tankhuhu, Adabuhu, A'lamuhu, Qadlman 
wa-Hadithan (Harisa, Lebanon: Muraqib al-Matabi‘ wa-Dur al-Nashr lil-Intaj al-Adabl, 
1952) discuss the relationship between the Syriac hymns and Lebanese dialectal 
poetry. 

6 ‘Abbud, Mu’allafat, 358. Several scholars, including Wuhaybah, Furayhah, and Hay- 
dar, have suggested that the Syriac roots of Levantine dialectal poetry can be seen in 
the term mu anna which they claim originates in the Syriac root gh-n-a meaning to sing. 
Others, notably ‘Abbud, see it as deriving from the Arabic root -n-y (Mu’allafat, 359). 

7 David Semah, “Al-Shi‘r al-‘AmmI al-Lubnanl wa-al-Filastlnl wa-Mushkilat al- 
Awzan,” Al-Karmel 13 (1992): 95-143, 130-2. 
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dialect poetry. The debate mainly concerns metrical evidence, that 
is, the competing claims as to whether the Lebanese dialect poetry 
today is syllabic, as were the Syriac meters, or quantitative, like those 
of standard Arabic poetry . 8 Any argument in favor of a quantitative 
rather than syllabic metrical system for Palestinian and Lebanese 
poetry strongly suggests a connection of some kind with pre-Islamic 
and medieval Arabic poetry, or with dialectal traditions related to the 
poetry in the standard language, that is, dialectal poetic traditions 
which share formal features with those of pre-Islamic and medieval 
Arabic poetry, such as mono-rhyme, quantitative meters, similar rhe- 
torical devices, etc. 

Although there has been very little comparative work on the poet- 
ics of the various Arabic dialectal poetry traditions, scholars have 
pointed out some similarities between the genres common in the 
Levant and their counterparts in other parts of the Arab World. In his 
collection Dlwan al-'Atabd al-FilastM, for example, al-Barghuthl points 
out that the ‘ ataba genre so popular among Lebanese and Palestinian 
poets is also widespread in Iraq where it takes two forms. One form, 
also called ‘ataba, is identical to the Palestinian and Lebanese form. A 
second, called al-abudhiyah, is metrically similar, but takes a long -f as 
its final syllable, rather that the long -a or -ab which characterizes the 
last syllable of the ‘ataba verse . 9 Semah points out that the two forms 
al-mawwal al-baghdadi and al-mawwal al-misn, both of which were pop- 
ular in Lebanon, and the latter of which is still widespread in the Gaza 
Strip, have their counterparts in, appropriately, Iraq and Egypt . 10 

Except for the connection drawn between the Andalusian muwash- 
shahah and the Levantine poetry, very little work has been done to 
trace a direct connection between standard Arabic genres from 
pre-Islamic and medieval times and those performed in the dialects 
today . 11 Nomenclature suggests such a link, although this evidence 


8 See ‘Abd al-Latlf al-Barghuthl, “Music and Metre in Palestinian Folksongs,” Al- 
Turath wa-al-Mujtama‘ 5 (1976): 1-11 and Nadia Yaqub, “Towards a Synchronic Analy- 
sis of the Meters of Palestinian Oral Poetry” Al-Arabiyya, 36 (2003): 1-26 for a more 
detailed discussion of the meters of Palestinian poetry. 

9 ‘Abd al-Latlf al-Barghuthl, Diwan al- Ataba al-FilastM (Jerusalem: Markaz al- 
Wathaiq wa-al-abhathjami‘at BIr Zayt, 1986), 62. 

10 Semah, op. cit., 111. Al-mawwal al-baghdadi also goes by the name of al-nu'mani 
and in Iraq is usually called al-zuhayri. Al-mawwal al-misn is also called al-a'raj. Neither 
form is commonly performed at the Palestinian wedding sahrah in the Galilee. 

11 One exception to this is the suggestion of some scholars, most notably al- 
Barghuthl, that the paronomasia which characterizes the 'ataba genre derives from 
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alone does not prove a genetic relationship. One common form in 
Palestinian wedding poetry duels is the hadadi (standard Arabic hida ). 
In his analysis of poetry dueling in Arabia, Sowayan describes a similar 
genre called Mat which is performed by a party on their way to seek 
reconciliation with another group . 12 Jargy, working from nineteenth 
century sources of poetry from the Arabian Peninsula, describes war 
songs called hadu . 13 Since all three terms are derived from the root 
“h-d-y" it is possible that they are related to the standard Arabic hida, 
or camel driver’s song of pre-Islamic Arabia . 14 

There are also interesting formal similarities between the Palestin- 
ian poetry duel and poetry traditions from the Arabian Peninsula. The 
wedding duel poetry of the KhawlanT tribe in Yemen (the balah), for 
instance, resembles the Palestinian in performance context, formal 
poetic features, and themes. Sowayan’s description of poetry duel- 
ing in Saudi Arabia suggests that this verse tradition is also similar 
to the Palestinian. Here, too, poets perform at celebratory functions, 
most notably weddings. Duels involve turns of two lines each, with all 
turns of a match following a single rhyme and meter. The audience, 
arranged in two facing rows, clap and sing between turns of the rival 
poets . 15 There are, however, significant differences between the Ara- 
bian duel and its Palestinian counterpart; most notably, the poetry 
of the Peninsula is not performed by professional poets as is the case 
at Palestinian gatherings, but rather by the guests themselves. As a 
result, a single event may involve duels from several different poet/ 
guests. The similarities shared between the traditions of the Arabian 
Peninsula and those of the Palestinians may tempt one to believe that 
they share a common ancestry. However, we have no historical evi- 
dence to definitively link them. 

Given the paucity of texts and the complexity of the poetic systems 
with which we are dealing, we will probably never know how much 

medieval Arabic rhetoric. It is dangerous to assume, however, that the coexistence 
of this sort of wordplay in both standard and dialectal traditions proves that one is 
the ancestor of the other. Wordplay, and especially punning, is a common feature of 
many verbal dueling traditions around the world. Sowayan ( Nabati Poetry) has already 
argued that the nabati (that is, dialectal poetry from northern Arabia) poetry com- 
posed and performed today is a descendent of pre-Islamic Arabic poetry. 

12 See Sowayan “Tonight My Gun Is Loaded,” 171. The hdat he describes seems to 
resemble the zamil, a genre of oral Yemeni poetry described by Caton. 

13 Jargy, La poesie populate, 178. 

14 See Husayn Nassar, Al-Shi'r al-Shabi al-Arabi (Beirut: Dar al-Ra id al-‘ArabI, 1982), 
121-25 for a description of the pre-Islamic and early Islamic tradition of hida. 

15 Sowayan, “Tonight My Gun Is Loaded,” 152-3. 
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each of the three sources— Andalusian strophic verse, Syriac hymns, 
and ancient dialectal traditions with some connections with standard 
Arabic arising out of the Arabian Peninsula— contributed to the Pales- 
tinian poetry duel. Nor can we assume that there is a single source for 
all forms of oral Palestinian poetry, since the tradition itself is varied 
and flexible; although the Palestinian poetry shares many forms with 
its Lebanese neighbors, there are also genres, most notably the far’ awl, 
which are not performed in Lebanon. Palestinian poetry in parts of 
the West Bank also differs slightly from that of the Galilee and seems 
to have greater affinity with oral poetry in Jordan. 

A history of Levantine oral poetry based on extant textual evi- 
dence begins with the Lebanese oral poetry since this is the best 
documented of the Levantine traditions. The earliest piece of Leba- 
nese poetry we have is an elegy dated 1289 mourning the destruction 
of Tripoli, Lebanon when the Turks expelled the Crusaders from the 
city. The poem is composed in mono-rhyme and meter, and consists 
of thirty-nine lines. 16 However, it is in the fifteenth century, with the 
compositions of Lebanese Maronite priests, that dialect compositions 
begin to proliferate. 17 It is here that most scholars find the begin- 
ning of Lebanese zajal or dialectal poetry, citing the Maronite priest 
JibraTl Ibn al-Qalat as its founder. Ibn al-Qala'T is accorded this honor 
because, unlike his thirteenth-century predecessor, he composed in 
strophic rather than mono-rhymed verse. Most scholars postulate 
that the practice of writing poetry in the dialect then spread among 
the laic population who created from it an active oral tradition. 18 This 
theory suggests that either there was no oral poetic tradition in Leba- 
non before the fifteenth century, or that whatever existed was erased 
without a trace by the eighteenth century and replaced with a descen- 
ded of the Maronite religious poetry. This chronology is by no means 
incontrovertible, however. It is equally plausible that a vibrant, oral, 
profane poetic tradition, one lost to us by virtue of its orality, inspired 
the Maronite monks to compose and eventually write down religious 
poetry in the vernacular. Although it is often assumed that the direc- 


16 The poem, which is composed by Sulayman al-Ashluhl, is mentioned in Antwan 
‘Akkarl, Al-Aghani al-Sha'abiyah al-Lubnaniyah: Dirasah wa-Ba‘d Namadhijiha al-Hulwah 
(Tripoli, Lebanon: Jarrus Briss, 1986), 6; Haydar, “Development,” 202; and Wuhaybah, 
Zajal, 131. The latter provides the text of the poem. 

17 Haydar, “Development,” ‘Abbud, Mu’allafat, Wuhaybah, Zajal, and Shahadah 
“Layall” all see Lebanese oral poetry as beginning at this time. 

18 Haydar, ‘Abbud, and Shahadah all make this argument. 
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tion of influence between oral and written compositions must move 
from the top down, i.e., that the more popular genre seeks inspiration 
from, or, indeed, is merely a corruption of, a prestigious written tra- 
dition, evidence from a number of languages suggests that influence 
can, in fact, work in either direction . 19 

Evidence for actual poetry dueling in the dialects dates from a con- 
siderably later period. The oldest extant Lebanese texts are again 
listed in Wuhaybah, and date from the nineteenth century. We also 
have a brief biographical sketch, including some texts, of the poet Ilyas 
BadawT who lived in the second half of the nineteenth century . 20 The 
last work is particularly important because it furnishes the earliest 
evidence of oral, as opposed to written, dialect composition . 21 Accord- 
ing to Furayhah, BadawT, an illiterate villager, performed primarily 
in the Lebanese villages of Bayt Marl, Ras al-Matn, and Brummana at 
religious festivals. Although he did not perform outside his region, 
he is said to have charmed even accomplished poets of standard Ara- 
bic such as Naslf al-Yazijl. Marun ‘Abbud also mentions a debate in 
a poetry duel entitled “al-bayda wa-al-samra” which he heard from 
his uncle. The text is significant in that the topic of the debate— the 
relative merits of fair and dark women— continues to be performed 
in Palestinian (and Lebanese) poetry dueling today . 22 The late nine- 
teenth century also saw a number of diwans composed in the dialect, 
and more widespread recording in writing of oral poetry . 23 


19 Elizabeth Warner, for example, discusses the use of Pushkin’s poetry in Russian 
folk plays. See “Pushkin in the Russian Folk Plays,” in Joseph Duggan, ed., Oral Litera- 
ture: Seven Essays (New York: Barnes and Noble Books, 1975), 101-7. Conversely, Hasan- 
Rokem treats what she calls folkloristic genres found in written Midrashic texts. See 
Galit Hasan-Rokem, “Within Limits and Beyond: History and Body in Midrashic Texts,” 
International Folk Review 9 (1993): 5-12. 

20 Furayhah, Hadarah ft Tariq al-Zawal, 274-87. 

21 The situation is complicated by the fact that in addition to the oral tradition of 
dialectal composition, Lebanon has enj oyed considerable production of written dialec- 
tal poetry, some of it in dueling format. Although the two phenomena are intimately 
related— some of the great practitioners of Lebanese dialectal poetry have been 
accomplished in both oral and written compositions— the complex interplay between 
the two makes it difficult to trace the development of the more elusive oral tradition. 
It is perhaps unproductive, however, to draw too fine a distinction between the two. 

22 See ‘Abbud, Mu'allafat, 378. Both ‘Abd al-‘AzIz, writing about women’s poetry, and 
Sbait include texts from duels on the topic. See ‘A’ishah ‘Abd al-‘AzIz, “Al-Naqa id fl al- 
‘Ughniyah al-Sha‘bryah al-Nisaryah al-Filastlnlyah,” Al-Turath wa-al-Mujtama‘ 2 (1977): 
56-68 and Dirgham H. Sbait, “The Improvised-Sung Folk Poetry of the Palestinians,” 
(Ph.D. dissertation, University of Washington, Seattle, 1982). 

23 See Antwan ‘Akkarl, Al-Ash ar al-Sha biyah, 6-12 for an extensive list of early poets 
and dlwans. Jean Lecerf’s comprehensive study is useful for a slightly later period. 
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Early texts of Palestinian oral poetry are collected in Gustav Dal- 
man’s Palestinische Diwan, published in 1900, as well as in the slightly 
later works of Stephan and Saarisalo. Although none of these works 
discusses poetic dueling, they do include specimens of forms, such as 
the ( ataba, that continue to be performed today in poetry duels. From 
the pre-1948 period, the only sources for poetry dueling I have found 
are a collection of debates in ‘Izz al-DTn al-Manasarah’s Al-Jafra wa al- 
Muhawarah and older Palestinians I interviewed who remember duels 
from the 1930s and 40s. 24 The Sound Archives of the library at Hebrew 
University contain a 1955 recording of poetry from Nazareth which 
includes a short poetry duel. 25 

However, despite this textual paucity, we can discern evidence of 
significant developments in the art of poetic dueling in the region 
from the 1920s to the present. We know, for instance, that as early as 
1926, As'ad al-Khurl al-Faghall, better known by his penname Shahrur 
al-Wadl, had formed a troupe of poets who traveled and performed 
throughout Febanon. 26 The new troupe differed from the older tradi- 
tion of the local village poet in the commercialism of its enterprise and 
in its national, rather than local, character. 27 Shahrur al-Wadl became 
a source of inspiration for a second generation of troupe poets, best- 
known among whom are Musa Zughayb and Zaghlul al-Damur. The 
dueling of troupe poets grew quite popular in Febanon and the poetry 


See “Litterature dialectale et renaissance arabe moderne,” Bulletin d’etudes orientates 2 
(1932): 179-258, and 3 (1933): 44-171. 

24 Both sources are problematic. The first is suspect in that a poet who collected 
many of the muhawarat or debates for al-Manasarah admits to having “touched up” 
some of the poems. The second source, though fascinating, cannot be considered 
reliable for typical oral poetry from the pre-1948 poetry, for, apart from all of the 
problems involving memory over a fifty-year period, one must assume that for a text 
to be remembered it would have to have been exceptional in some way, rather than 
typical. 

25 The Archives also have recordings, not yet catalogued, from the Palestine 
Broadcast Service, a British radio broadcast which ran from 1936-1948 and included 
a weekly program on Palestinian folklore. There may be examples of poetry duels 
among these tapes. Unfortunately, because of their uncatalogued state I did not have 
access to these recordings. 

26 Wuhaybah, Zajal, 239. 

27 Furayhah, writing in 1957, decried these new developments: 

But the zajal party, which is very widespread today is characterized by artificial- 
ity and affectation because it is organized on a purely commercial basis. It is no 
longer a simple village festival, loved by the people. These parties are organized 
today in coffee shops and clubs and they prepare carefully for them. They also 
demand official payment for entry, all of which has made it lose its old character. 
(Zajal, 275-6) 
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came to be enjoyed not only at well-attended performances in Leba- 
non, but also on regular programs on Lebanese TV and through com- 
mercial cassettes, videos, and audio CDs. 28 

Until 1948, Palestinian poets participated in this flowering of the 
oral poetry duel. In the 1930s and 40s, Lebanese poets (including 
Shahrur al-Wadl and Yusuf Hatim) would travel to Acre to compete 
with their Palestinian counterparts during the festivities surrounding 
the mawlid of the prophet Muhammad. 29 Palestinian poets also traveled 
to Lebanon to participate in poetry contests there. 30 Palestinian poets 
did not form commercial troupes like the Lebanese, but at least from 
the 1930s were performing in teams much as they do today. Following 
the 1948 Arab-Israeli war, interaction between the Palestinian poets 
and their Lebanese counterparts was abruptly halted, although Pales- 
tinian poets continued to monitor the development of the Lebanese 
poetry through television and radio broadcasts, as well as recordings 
brought into Israel and the West Bank from abroad. 31 The two most 
famous Palestinian poetry teams, al-RaynawTyah and al-DayrawTyah, 
continued to perform extensively, sometimes competing against each 
other. However, the venues for Palestinian poetry were significantly 
reduced, especially during the years of military occupation in the 
Galilee when poetry performances were limited almost exclusively to 
local weddings. 32 Attempts have been made, most notably by Sa ud al- 
Asadl, 33 to form poetry troupes modeled after the highly successful 


28 A famous 1971 duel between these two troupes attracted an audience of approxi- 
mately 30,000 and is still available for sale on cassette and compact disc both in Leba- 
non and in neighboring countries and abroad (Haydar, “Development of Lebanese 
Zajal,” 205). 

29 Most of my information about the interaction between Lebanese and Palestinian 
poets comes from interviews conducted in 1995 with Abu ‘Atif al-RaynawI and Abu 
GhazI al-Asadl, poets who, with their older brothers, now deceased, used to perform 
at the Acre festivals. Sa ud al-Asadl, whose father was a prominent participant in the 
poetry contests in Acre, also described the events to me. I was unable to locate inde- 
pendent descriptions (e.g., newspaper accounts) of these poetry events. 

30 Abu ‘Atif told me that in 1942 his brother, Tawfiq Basul (Abu al-Amln al-Raynawl) 
came in second place at a regional poetry contest in Dayr al-Qamar in Lebanon. 

31 Every poet I interviewed in 1995 and 1996/97 was well acquainted with the Leb- 
anese troupe poetry, although their opinion of these poets and their compositions 
varied greatly. 

32 Al-Dayrawlyah were the two brothers Abu Sa ud and Abu GhazI. Al-Raynawlyah 
consisted of the brothers Abu al-Amln and Abu ‘Atif. A third brother, Abu Majid, also 
performed with them occasionally. Another famous poet from this time, al-Hittlnl, fled 
to Syria during the 1948 war where he continued to compose and sing on Syrian radio. 

33 Saud al-Asadl no longer performs orally, although he continues to be a prolific 
writer of dialect poetry. 
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Lebanese groups, but these efforts have not been widely successful. 

Other developments in the Palestinian duel during the last fifty 
years can only be discussed in an impressionistic way. Older Pales- 
tinians I spoke with described the earlier dueling as superior to con- 
temporary poetry performances. They claim that it included more 
ghazal or love poetry in addition to being more explicitly political. At 
least the last two statements are supported by the extant fragments 
of early Palestinian oral poetry duels. However, since we have no com- 
plete performances from before the 1970s, it is impossible to general- 
ize about thematic developments in the poetry. In fact, it is likely that 
those pieces which have been remembered or otherwise recorded were 
saved precisely because they were exceptional, and hence cannot be 
used to define the usual themes of the earlier poetry; the formulaic 
poetry (especially greeting and praise) which makes up the bulk of 
every performance today, and which was very likely the backbone of 
earlier performances as well, is not likely to be remembered as indi- 
vidual pieces and repeated out of the performance context. 

It is tempting to see the Palestinian poetry duel as a frozen form, 
one prevented from developing as the Lebanese did by the cultural 
isolation from the Arab World and resulting stagnation of Palestinian 
culture in the Galilee. However, this has not been the case. Although 
efforts to establish commercially successful troupes in the Galilee 
like those in Lebanon have failed, changes in the Palestinian poetry 
as performed at weddings suggest that this tradition has, in its own 
way, been responsive to the social and political developments that 
surround it. Beginning in the 1970s, the poetry suffered two decades 
of stagnation, but in the 1990s began to enjoy a significant rise in 
popularity. 34 By the mid-1990s when I conducted my fieldwork, even 
in cities like Nazareth, traditional Palestinian weddings involving 
poetry duels seemed to be occurring more frequently, and cassettes 
of poetry performances were widespread. Moreover, the mid-1990s 
saw several outstanding performances which suggest that a mini- 
renaissance may have been taking place. It is surely no coincidence 
that this resurgence has occurred at a time when Palestinians in Israel 


34 It is possible that the decline in popularity of the duel during these years was 
due at least in part to the aging and eventual retirement and death of Abu Sa ud and 
Abu al-Amln. 
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had increased their participation in the Israeli political scene and 
begun to openly reclaim their Palestinian identity. 35 


Language 

In chapter 1 1 discussed the role poetry dueling has played in the liter- 
ature of standard Arabic, and in the current chapter I have traced the 
history of this verbal art in oral Palestinian and (the closely related) 
Lebanese dialectal poetry. The division is perhaps unfortunate in that 
it suggests that the two forms of the language and their related litera- 
tures are unrelated or at least distinct enough that they can accurately 
be described without reference to each other, (indeed, my inclusion in 
chapter 1 of an Andalusian zajal duel was in part an attempt to disrupt 
the neat separation of standard and dialectal poetic traditions.) Given 
the diglossic nature of Arabic, nearly all poets (modern or medieval, 
composing in the standard language or a dialect, orally or in writing) 
have encountered and made use of both forms of the language within 
the context of their daily lives; educated poets use a dialect for all 
informal communication and for a great deal of formal oral communi- 
cation as well. Those with little or no education will still have encoun- 
tered standard Arabic in religious contexts, through the news media, 
and in formal speeches. Many poets have composed both standard 
Arabic and dialectal poetry. It is true that the literature of the stan- 
dard language (except in those modern genres such as plays and nov- 
els that have consciously incorporated dialect for its mimetic effect) 
by definition must adhere to the normative rules not only of language 
but at times of genre as well, for any work that defies those rules risks 
being excluded from that body of literature. In other words, standard 
Arabic and its literature are, to an extraordinary extent, defined by 
each other. A standard Arabic text is one composed in standard Ara- 
bic, and standard Arabic itself is the linguistic system of those very 
texts. 36 What is commonly referred to as dialectal poetry, on the other 


35 The literature on Palestinian identity is extensive. Nadim Rouhana and As‘ad 
Ghanem provide a good overview. See “The Crisis of Minorities in Ethnic States: The 
Case of Palestinian Citizens in Israel,” International Journal of Middle East Studies 30 no. 
3 (1998): 321-46. 

36 This is not to suggest that standard Arabic has not changed over time, nor that it 
does not enjoy stylistic and, indeed, linguistic diversity, but rather that there are fixed 
boundaries that define which texts fall within standard Arabic and which do not. 
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hand, because it is composed in forms of the language that have not 
been standardized, is often characterized by linguistic heterogeneity. 37 
The language of dialectal verbal art is rarely the same as that used for 
everyday communication. For the Palestinian dialect other research- 
ers have noted that oral dialectal verbal art, both poetry and narrative, 
is characterized by special rhetorical devices and syntactic structures, 
repetition, formulas, archaisms, borrowings at all linguistic levels 
from other dialects, and unusual syntactic structures. 38 As we shall 
see below, the language of the Palestinian sahrah poetry includes all 
these features, but is also characterized by extensive borrowing from 
standard Arabic. Thus, the relationship between this verbal art and 
the dialect with which it is associated is markedly different from the 
one that obtains between standard Arabic and its literature. In dialec- 
tal narrative and poetry one hears structures, words, and even sounds 
that are not used outside the performance frame. While a complete 
linguistic analysis of the Palestinian sahrah poetry is beyond the scope 
of this project, the poetry cannot be accurately described without 
some reference to its linguistic character. Since the poetic features of 
the poetry (rhetoric, repetition, formulas, wordplay, and imagery) are 
treated extensively in chapter 3 below, I will focus only on the linguis- 
tic features of the language here. 

One of the most obvious differences between the language spoken 
by Palestinians in the Galilee and that of the sahrah poetry is the 


37 An exception to this rule may be the works of writers such as Satd ‘Aql who 
choose to compose in the dialect rather than standard Arabic for overtly political rea- 
sons. As a result, he attempts in his writings to consciously purge his Lebanese Arabic 
of standard Arabic features. 

38 See Ibrahim Muhawi, “On Translating Palestinian Folk Tales: Comparative Stylis- 
tics and the Semiotics of Genre,” in Yasir Suleiman, ed., Arabic Grammar and Linguistics 
(Richmond, England: Curzon Press, 1999), 222-45 for a description of the language 
of Palestinian folktales. Heikki Palva has studied this type of Arabic which he calls 
artistic colloquial Arabic. In his 1965 study of the Arabic of the lower Galilee, he notes 
the existence of a narrative style that differs significantly from what he calls plain 
colloquial, but does not accept borrowings from standard Arabic. See Heikki Palva, 
lower Galilean Arabic: an Analysis of Its Anaptyptic and Prothetic Vowels With Sample Texts 
(Helsinki: Finnish Oriental Society, 1965), 23. In his later work on the oral verbal art 
of residents of Balqa , Jordan, he describes more fully the artistic colloquial Arabic 
of that region. Here also, he finds that this form of the language does not borrow 
from literary Arabic, but can be situated between the local vernacular dialect used for 
everyday communication and an oral narrative style that is characterized by features 
of Bedouin Arabic. See Heikki Palva, Artistic Colloquial Arabic: Traditional Narratives and 
Poems from Balqa (Jordan): Transcription, Translation, Linguistic and Metrical Analysis (Hel- 
sinki: Finnish Oriental Society, 1992), 134-5, 147-8. 
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utter lack of Hebrew borrowings in the latter. As Spolsky has dem- 
onstrated, the Arabic of Palestinians living in Israel today has incor- 
porated a number of Hebrew words, and yet in the more than sixty 
hours of recordings of poetry that I collected, I encountered not a 
single Hebrew word. 39 Given the conservative nature of the language 
of traditional poetry, this absence is not entirely unexpected. It may 
also have a political dimension since the use of Hebrew (if consciously 
recognized as a Hebrew borrowing and not already seen as an inher- 
ent part of the linguistic system of Palestinian Arabic in the Galilee) 
would disrupt the creation of an Arab Palestinian construct that is a 
crucial part of the performance of this poetry. 40 

While Hebrew is absent, there do appear to be borrowings from 
Lebanese Arabic. Both poets use the Lebanese beyi (my father) as well 
as the more typically Palestinian abuyl Poets are fairly consistent 
about pronouncing the “ j>” as a voiceless uvular stop (q) as is com- 
mon in the Galilee, but they do occasionally realize it as a glottal stop 
0 instead. This could be a borrowing from the Lebanese dialect or 
from urban Palestinian. 41 1 am inclined to believe that it derives from 
the Lebanese, however, since most occurrences in the poetry occur in 
the zajal section of the performance, a Lebanese genre of oral poetry 
that is not typical of the Palestinian sahrah. Negation may also indi- 
cate influence from Lebanese Arabic. In Galilean Arabic both verbs 
and existential sentences are commonly negated with both a preced- 
ing ma and a suffix -sh/-ish. See, for instance, in verse 31 ma tighfilsh 
(“they do not close”); rnafish (“there is not”) in verse 486; and ma taq- 
darsh (“you cannot”) in verse 485. In JabarTn, however, the poets use 
both this structure and another that does not include the -sh/-ish suf- 
fix: ma azunn (“I do not believe”) in verse 36; and ma inkasa (“it was 
not dressed”) in verse 39. The latter is common in Lebanon, although 
the structure also exists in some urban Palestinian dialects or can be 


39 See Bernard Spolsky, “The Situation of Arabic In Israel,” in Yasir Suleiman, ed., 
Arabic Sociolinguistics: Issues and Perspectives (Richmond, England: Curzon Press, 1994), 
227-234. 

40 I discuss this point in chapter 3 below and more fully in “The Production of 
Locality in the Oral Palestinian Poetry Duel,” Yasir Suleiman and Ibrahim Muhawi, 
eds., Literature and the Nation in the Middle East (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 
2006), 16-30. 

41 For a discussion of the distribution of linguistic features among the various 
Palestinian dialects, see Heikki Palva, “A General Classification for the Arabic Dialects 
Spoken in Palestine and Transjordan,” Studia Orientalia 55 no. 18 (1984): 357-76. 
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interpreted as a classicizing feature since the -sh/-ish suffix does not 
exist in standard Arabic. 42 

In fact, the existence of two structures of negation is typical of the 
linguistic heterogeneity of this poetry, much of which can most easily 
be accounted for by incorporations of features from either standard 
Arabic or local Bedouin Arabic. While most imperfect indicative verbs 
are marked in the poetry with the b- prefix (a feature of all Levantine 
non-Bedouin dialects), there are a significant number of instances 
where the b- is lacking (as would be the case in standard Arabic). 
In verse 90, for instance, the poet says wal-qawaft nridha (“We want 
rhymes”) without a b- prefix to the verb, while in the following verse 
his partner responds with al-layleh bitrab al-fannan (“Tonight the art- 
ist is transported”) with the prefix. Poets use both dialectal and stan- 
dard Arabic pronoun suffixes. -Ku, -kun, and -kum (the latter is from 
standard Arabic) are all used for the second person plural attached 
pronouns. Similarly -hin, -hun, and -hum (again, the latter is the stan- 
dard Arabic form) are acceptable variations for the third person plural 
attached pronoun. There is similar variety in the first person plural 
independent pronoun which may be realized as ( i)hna , nahna/u, or 
nahan. The dialectal relative pronoun illi and its variations ( il -, yalli, 
halli) is ubiquitous, but the poets use the standard Arabic alladhi a num- 
ber of times. Likewise the demonstrative ha alternates with standard 
Arabic hadha. The emphatic and perfective particle qad has also been 
borrowed from standard Arabic. There are also instances of tanwm in 
the poetry although it is not used to mark case (see, for example verse 
five where the word qawman ends with what in standard Arabic would 
be a marker of the accusative although the word is nominative). 

Because this poetry draws from both standard Arabic and dialectal 
linguistic resources, these poets have at their disposal an unusually 
large repertoire of vocabulary as well as morphological and syntactic 
structures. For example, in the first verse of the performance, Musa 
Hafiz takes advantage of the dialectal elision of word-final glottal stops 
to create a pun on words derived from three different roots: in tasha 
(as you will) consists of a conditional particle followed by an imperfect 
verb from the root sh-y-‘; intashaa (has spread) derives from the root 


42 In standard Arabic ma may be used to negate the perfect verb but not the imper- 
fect verb. The preposition ft is not used in standard Arabic in existential sentences. 
Therefore even if the omission of -sh/-ish is a classicizing gesture in the poetry, it does 
not always (or even usually) result in standard Arabic syntax. 
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n-sh-‘; and intasha (is elevated) from the root n-sh-y. Because the glot- 
tal stop is not pronounced here, the three structures are homopho- 
nous. In Ghanim al-Asadl’s first verse, the Quranic al-alimm (worlds) 
and al-alimm (the knowing ones, that is, the connoisseurs) which in 
accordance with dialect is not marked for case, 43 is punned with a dia- 
lectal al-’aliyeh mm (lofty who). In this case the punning is possible 
because of a dialectal raising of the ta marbutah (thus, what would in 
standard Arabic be ‘aliyah is in the dialect ‘aliyeh, which is phonetically 
close enough to the ‘all- of the other two rhyme words of the verse to 
be considered a pun) and the use of the dialectal interrogative particle 
mm rather than the standard man. Similarly, in turn 4 al-Asadl uses the 
dialectal tendency to reanalyze double verbs as form II last weak verbs 
to form a pun between ballet (I came/l sanctioned) from the root h-1-1 
and ballet (I sweetened) from the root h-l-y. Another clear example of 
poets’ exploitation of the two language systems at their disposal can 
be seen in turn 12 where the poet puns murhanah/marr buna in his first 
verse and murr hon/murrhun/marhun in the second. In this case, the 
poet juxtaposes the standard Arabic adverb buna (here) against the 
dialectal form of the same word hon. 44 

These linguistic features, in conjunction with an elevated diction, 
mark the language (and the poetry composed in it) as both artistic 
(and hence to be distinguished from the language of everyday speech) 
and related to the utterances participants will have heard in standard 
Arabic (most obviously the Quran, but also other forms of standard 
Arabic literature, speeches, news broadcasts, etc.). In other words, 
the poetry is marked by its language as a discourse of authority and 
legitimacy. I suspect, although I have not researched this point, that 
the borrowings from standard Arabic will also mark this poetry as 
peculiarly masculine and linguistically distinct from poetry sung by 
Palestinian women. 


43 In standard Arabic this noun would stand in the nominative case (al-alimun). In 
the dialect what is in standard Arabic an oblique case of this plural pattern, al-alimm, 
is generalized to all cases. 

44 In the phrase murrhun (their bitterness) of the second verse, the poet is also 
using a dialectal form of the third masculine plural pronoun suffix (-hurt as opposed 
to a standard -hum). 
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Context 

In her 1935 description of Palestinian weddings in villages near Beth- 
lehem in the West Bank, Hilma Granqvist portrays elaborate cel- 
ebrations lasting a week or more. Festivities would involve not just 
the bride’s and groom’s respective families, but entire villages, and 
sometimes residents of neighboring villages if they happened to lie 
along the route taken by the bride from her natal village to that of 
her future husband. Moonlit nights during the wedding season (any 
time between May and late fall, but most commonly in October and 
November, when food was abundant and the agricultural calendar 
allowed villagers the time for such endeavors) would be packed with 
weddings and betrothal parties. 45 Typically weddings in the Gali- 
lee today no longer last a week, but the wedding season, still May to 
October/November, continues to be a period of concentrated nuptial 
activity. Weekend nights are especially full of the sounds of wedding 
poetry, broadcast through loudspeakers either live at the wedding 
eve groom’s celebration ( al-sahrah ) or on tape as advertisement for an 
approaching wedding. 

The Palestinian oral poetry duel can be performed in a number 
of contexts ranging from an informal gathering of friends in which 
poetic composition spontaneously arises to a private party for which 
poets are hired to perform, to organized folk festivals and political 
events (e.g., the celebration of an electoral victory). However, in the 
Galilee the tradition is most closely associated with weddings. Indeed, 
in most Galilee villages, weddings are the main social event of the vil- 
lage. Nonetheless, even in villages traditional weddings with poetry 
duels are not universal. Two new types of weddings, al-’urs al-drn (the 
religious wedding, a phenomenon which has emerged during the last 
two decades and which involves religious music rather than poetry 
dueling) and ‘urs al-qaah (the hall wedding, a “modern” wedding in 
which a band is hired to play to guests during a full sit-down dinner. 
‘Urs al-qaah is especially popular in cities) are also performed. 46 Poets 


45 Hilma Natalia Granqvist, Marriage Conditions in a Palestinian Village, 2 vols. (Hel- 
sinki: Akademische Buchhandlung, 1931-5), 2: 32-33. 

46 Comprehensive statistics on the numbers of different sorts of weddings that are 
occurring do not exist. Davida Wood notes that in the year she spent in a village in 
the Galilee, she recorded fifty-three weddings of which fifteen were hall weddings 
and three were religious. See “The Boundless Courtyard: Palestinian Israelis and the 
Politics of Uncertainty,” (Ph.D. dissertation Princeton University, 1994), 203. 1 was told 
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perform during the sahrah, that is, the groom’s wedding eve party 
which involves, in addition to poetry, instrumental music, usually 
the mijwiz or yarghul (both are double-reeded wind instruments), or 
the nayy (a type of flute), and the dirbakkah (a handheld drum) which 
accompanies the dabkah (traditional Palestinian line dancing ). 47 Audi- 
ences of such events are generally quite large, usually numbering in 
the hundreds. Poets may also be called on to perform on the day of the 
wedding itself at a seated session with a smaller gathering and then 
at the zaffah or promenade of the groom’s family before meeting the 
bride. 

The poetry duel has at times been performed during funerals as 
well. It is not uncommon, not only among Palestinians but among 
other groups around the Mediterranean, for the funeral of an unwed 
person to be transformed into a wedding as a means of ritually com- 
pleting the deceased’s personhood before burial . 48 This has been par- 
ticularly true in the West Bank during the first and second intifadas 
when traditional weddings have been replaced by mock weddings in 
which the dead are wedded to the Palestinian homeland. Oral poetry, 
including poetry duels, has been performed in these contexts . 49 


several times by acquaintances in Nazareth that in the 1980s 'urs al-qaah was widely 
preferred. When I was in Nazareth in the mid-1990s, however, the traditional Pales- 
tinian wedding was becoming more popular, not only in the villages where it had 
been performed, but in Nazareth itself which, as a city, is not a traditional site for such 
weddings. A rise in Islamic fundamentalism among Palestinians in Israel has certainly 
played a part in the increased popularity of al-'urs al-dM, but their rise can also be 
attributed to the significantly lower cost of arranging a religious wedding rather than 
a traditional village wedding (ibid., 199). 

47 A more detailed study of the musical dimension of the sahrah poetry is certainly 
needed but is beyond the scope of this project. An excellent analysis of several of the 
forms sung at Palestinian weddings is provided in Amnon Shiloah, “A Group of Arabic 
Wedding Songs from the Village of Deyr al-Asad” in Issachar Ben-Ami and Dov Noy, 
eds., Studies in Marriage Customs (Jerusalem: The Hebrew University Folklore Research 
Center, 1974), 267-97. Music plays a number of important roles in the performance. 
Most obviously, it works with other features (the installation and turning on of the 
sound equipment, the formation of the saff, and the opening with religious invoca- 
tions) to frame the poetry duel, thereby setting it off from ordinary speech and sig- 
naling the applicability of special rules of behavior and interpretation. Music also 
“de-referentializes” language, in this case the language of the poetry duel. In other 
words, it further poeticizes language, thereby heightening its symbolic efficacy. See 
Steven Feld and Aaron A. Fox, “Music and Fanguage,” Annual Review of Anthropology 23 
(1994): 43. 

48 Wood, op. cit., 146-150. 

49 Abu Hadba discusses avenues for the performance of oral poetry in the West 
Bank during the first intifada, including funerals and demonstrations. He argues 
that poetic production did not decrease at all during the years in which traditional 
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The Palestinian poetry duel, at least in the context of the wed- 
ding, is a male genre . 50 The poetry is composed and recited by and for 
men, although women may observe and enjoy a performance from 
afar (e.g. from a rooftop or open window). I met several women who 
were ardent fans of the poetry and poets. In addition, Palestinian 
women have their own genres of wedding poetry, some of which are 
performed in a dialogic or dueling format. The zaghand and ululation 
exchanges are perhaps the best-known examples . 51 

Although there exists a cluster of traditions associated with the 
Palestinian wedding eve poetry performance, there is also a great 
deal of variety in the actual performances which makes it difficult, 
if not impossible, to describe the essential elements of every tradi- 
tional celebration . 52 A description of this sort, attempting as it would 
to capture the nature of a “typical” sahrah, is also problematic in that 
it would inevitably, though inadvertently, reify the tradition, treating 
the performance event as a product rather than a process and suggest- 
ing that it is fixed and unchanging over time. Static generalizations by 
their nature ignore the emergent nature of performance which can 


weddings were not performed. See “Athr al-Intifadah ‘ala al-‘Adat wa-al-Taqalld fl al- 
Afrah wa-al-Atrah,” Al-Turath wa-al-Mujtama‘ 26 (1995): 115-27. 

50 In other contexts, most notably the folk festival, performances are directed at 
family audiences which include women and children. Here, as in many other aspects 
of the poetry performance, there is a significant amount of individual variation. 
Smaller West Bank villages, for example, tend to be more conservative than villages 
in the Galilee, especially those near cities. 

51 ‘A'ishah ‘Abd al-‘AzIz describes debating in Palestinian women’s songs. See 
“Al-Naqaid fl al-‘Ughniyah al-Sha‘bIyah al-Nisalyah al-Filastlnlyah,” Al-Turath wa- 
al-Mujtama' 2 (1977): 56-68. Nimr Sirhan also describes one village in which women 
were said to perform poetry duels similar to those performed by male poets during 
the sahrah. See Mawsuat al-Fulkur al-Filastmi (Amman: Da’irat al-Thaqafah, Munazamat 
al-Tahrlr al-Filastlnlyah, 1977-81). However, since this is the only account of women 
performing such duels (either oral or written), I assume that the phenomenon is quite 
rare. 

52 The tremendous variety that can exist within a single tradition can be seen 
in the diverging descriptions of traditional Palestinian weddings in the Galilee to 
be found in Sa ud al-Asadl Agham min al-Jalil; Sbait, “Improvised Sung Poetry”; and 
Maha Sulayman, ‘“Urs Filastlnl: Nusus wa-Tahlll” (unpublished manuscript, n.d.), all 
of whose descriptions, like my own, are based on personal observation. Traditional 
weddings in other parts of Palestine also differ significantly from those described 
here. Clinton Bailey has described wedding customs among the Bedouin of the Negev. 
See “Bedouin Weddings in Sinai and the Negev,” in Issachar Ben-Ami and Dov Noy, 
eds., Studies in Marriage Customs (Jerusalem: Hebrew University of Jerusalem Folk- 
lore Research Center, 1974), 105-32. Hilma Grandqvist, Marriage Conditions and Yus- 
rah Arnltah, Al-Funun al-Sha‘biyah ft Filastm (Beirut: Palestine Research Center, 1968) 
describe the wedding practices of central Palestine. 
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only be accurately described in terms of individual events. 53 In order 
to both avoid the stultifying effects of generalizations and to suggest 
the diversity that can exist within this tradition, I describe below 
three of the wedding parties I attended during the summer of 1995. 
They differ significantly, yet each is considered a traditional Palesti- 
nian village wedding, an urs arabi. The three together, will it is hoped, 
convey to the reader a general understanding of the nature of this 
poetry dueling context. I will begin by returning to the wedding in 
Fandaqumlyah that I described in the introduction. 


Fandaqumiyah Revisited 

When I first arrive at about 8:30 pm at the rooftop from which I and the 
other women are watching the poetry performance at this June sahrah 
in Fandaqumlyah, the men below have finished setting up the broad- 
casting equipment— microphones for each of the two poets, a mixing 
board, and loudspeakers attached to the corners of the groom’s house. 
The cameraman has set up his video station, a trolley with a television 
monitor in the center of the street from which he will roam through- 
out the evening with his handheld camera. 54 Chairs are arranged along 
either side of the road where some of the guests, especially older men, 
will stand or sit most of the evening. The performance space is well 
lit and decorated with heart-shaped lights and colored streamers. The 
women pressing around me at the roof edge are of all ages and tem- 
peraments. Some listen quietly whereas others are intent on adding 
their voices to the proceedings below. Some chat among themselves, 
either about the wedding or other matters. Girls move among us, slip- 
ping between our vantage point on the roof and the women’s party 
which continues in the groom’s house across the street. 

Musa Hafiz, and his brother Jihad have been hired to sing tonight. 
Musa is in his early forties, but already has built a reputation for 


53 See Richard Bauman, Verbal Art As Performance (Prospect Heights, IL: Waveland 
Press, 1977) for a detailed discussion of the emergent nature of performance. 

54 A sound man operating the amplification equipment may also occupy the per- 
formance space. In addition, some weddings in the Galilee are also audio-recorded by 
Ahmad Shahadah, the owner of a cassette shop which specializes in folkloric record- 
ings. He also occupies a position near the mixing board in the center of the circle, as I 
did on the occasions when I chose to record directly from the sound board rather than 
situate myself inconspicuously among the women watching the performance from a 
distance. The circle formed by the sajf, then, is a busy place to say the least, character- 
ized by movement, and talk, and sometimes children’s playing. 
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himself as one of the finest poets in northern Palestine. Although he 
has performed with many other poets, he, like most Palestinian oral 
poets, prefers to sing with his regular partner, his younger brother 
Jihad. Musa begins tonight’s performance by inviting the audience to 
form a saff, a line or ring of men who will act as chorus to the poets . 55 
He does so with some verses of yd halaliya mall, a form in which the 
poet recites a line and is answered by the audience with the line “ya 
halall ya mall,” a phrase which can be loosely translated as “Oh, my 
good fortune!” The form has a measured beat and fixed melody, which 
well suit the religious exhortations and solemn praise of this section 
of the performance. Men of all ages join the saff which eventually 
numbers well over two hundred. As the line lengthens, it loops around 
the poets who stand about forty feet apart in the middle of the road. 
In fact, the saff becomes so large that a few minutes after beginning, 
Musa stops singing to ask that some chairs be moved to make room for 
the growing circle. 

Within a few minutes, however, the saff is ready. The poets switch 
to a faster murabba’, and Jihad begins to alternate turns with Musa. 
Each turn consists of two short lines, separated by the saff ’ s refrain 
of “ya halall ya mall .” 56 In addition, the saff now claps enthusiastically 
in time to the poets’ singing. Soon the enthusiasm of the saff encour- 
ages the poets to switch to yet another genre. After one verse of ‘ ataba 
which serves as a transition for the saff to a new melody and meter, 
they move into the far am during which the ring of men dances in 
addition to clapping and singing a refrain of the poet’s choosing: “Abu 


55 The saff is often actually spiral shaped, especially if the performance space is too 
small to accommodate a single ring of men. Then the circle doubles on itself, leaving 
a clear beginning, where the older men stand, and end. Obviously, when the saff forms 
a circle, the beginning and end of the line are harder to determine. 

56 The phraseya halaliya mail literarally means 0, my lawful one, 0 my possessions. 
It has been interpreted in a number of ways. Sbait translates the phrase as “0 how for- 
tunate I am” or “I am delighted with my money or wealth” (Sbait, “Improvised-Sung 
Folk Poetry,” 147). Al-AsadI explains it quite differently: 

The phraseya halaliya malt contains all that it means in the way of lawful pos- 
sessions generally and wealth specifically. It is the cry of a person whose pos- 
sessions have been plundered and whose wealth has been attacked such that 
nothing of his remains, so he goes out calling, shouting, wailing and smacking 
his palms together: yd halaliya mail! Then he begins to travel east and west, cir- 
cling through neighborhoods, hoping to come upon his possessions or part of 
his wealth. During the loss and alienation and wandering of the ages, this phrase 
became a refrain for a community which had grieved long, and when they came 
to celebrate after their grief, they would play the melody of their sorrows with 
this phrase and others like it . . . (Aghani min al-Jalil, 38) 
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‘Abid, greet the guest!” ( yabu ‘ abid hayy id-dayf!). Although the tempo 
is fixed, the poet can use the refrain to alter the level of excitement 
by changing the melody or raising and lowering the register in which 
he sings. The poets continue to trade turns, but now the length of a 
turn is not fixed, and they signal to each other that they are ready to 
take their turn by blowing into the microphone. With the commence- 
ment of the far’awi, a few young men, called hashiym, enter the perfor- 
mance space formed by the saff and dance facing the men in the ring, 
encouraging them and helping them to maintain the rhythm of their 
clapping. The groom, his brother, and later on in the performance, his 
father, are carried around the square on the shoulders of friends and 
relatives. 

As the poets move from form to form, their poetry continues to 
treat the central themes of praise and greeting of the hosts and their 
guests. A dominant theme at this party, and indeed at many such 
events, is praise for the chivalrous virtues of the saff. The men are 
described as fierce knights ready to do battle, as fine riders, and as 
the protectors of their families and villages. The poetic arena is com- 
pared to a battlefield. The poets do not address any political themes 
or events directly, but love of country and willingness to protect it are 
also topics of praise. Guests are also praised for their hospitality, their 
religiosity, and their education. 

After some minutes, Musa introduces a new refrain, which defines 
a new meter and melody for the far'awr. “hilluha hilluha, rayitna 
hilluha!” (Unfurl it, unfurl it, unfurl our flag!). A few minutes later he 
again changes the refrain, and continues to do so every few minutes 
until he is ready to switch to another genre which he marks by sing- 
ing a drawn out “off the signature beginning of the ‘ ataba . However, 
he pauses before continuing the verse to admonish some young men 
who are not ready to stop dancing and listen quietly as the ‘ ataba form 
requires. A woman near me takes advantage of the pause in the per- 
formance to sing a zaghrutah and continues to do so as the poets trade 
‘ataba verses. 

‘Ataba verses offer poets the opportunity to display both their 
musical and poetic compositional skills. Composed in a musical mode 
(maqam) called al-bayat, each verse is preceded and followed by long 
drawn-out vowels which allow the poet to display his improvisational 
skill within the maqamd 7 The two-lined composition, characterized by 


57 See Amnon Shiloah, “A Group of Arabic Wedding Songs,” for a more detailed 
description of the musical dimension of the Palestinian wedding poetry performance. 
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a type of paronomasia (its Arabic rhetorical term is jinas) at the end of 
the first three hemistichs and a final hemistich ending in the syllable 
“-ab,” demands that a poet be well versed in wordplay, composition, 
and often improvisation, within strict formal structure. The tempo 
of the party slows down considerably when poets begin to compose 
‘ataba, for not only are turns separated by the long vocal improvi- 
sations that precede and end each turn, but poets will often pause 
between hemistichs, or repeat a hemistich or line; a murabba will typi- 
cally last less than ten seconds in this performance, whereas an ‘ ataba 
verse usually takes 30-60 seconds to sing, and can take as long as two 
minutes. Although the praise and theme of chivalry that character- 
izes the far am and murabba continue, the slower tempo of the ‘ ataba 
makes it particularly suitable for the quotation of proverbs, religious 
statements, and description. 

The ' ataba is not conducive to active audience participation, requir- 
ing instead that the saff listen quietly and only clap and cheer at the 
conclusion of each poet’s turn. It is evident that tonight’s audience 
is eager to be heard, however, so Musa and Jihad limit their ‘ ataba 
exchange to a few verses, and then move on to the more inclusive 
murabba. The audience claps in time to the singing, as they had pre- 
viously, but this time, the poets answer each other so quickly that 
they do not allow the saff time to respond with the “ya halall ya mall” 
refrain. The murabba soon becomes the muthamman, a form similar in 
meter and melody, but consisting of eight hemistichs instead of four. 
Two ’ataba verses again prepare the saff to return to the far’ awl genre. 

As the evening progresses, the performance space as defined by 
the saff becomes diffuse. Young boys are shooed from the arena and 
the saff is encouraged by the poets (in verse) to line up properly. 58 An 

58 Poets complain of saffs that become too rowdy or whose members do not know 
how to properly respond to the poetry. Poets tolerate a high level of noise and playful- 
ness, but not actual interference with their performance. Examples of unacceptable 
behavior include breaking the ring by moving too quickly or slowly; cheering at the 
wrong time or for too long at the end of a poet’s turn; not displaying enough enthu- 
siasm in reciting a refrain; dancing too wildly or scuffling, especially during the parts 
of a performance that call for the saff to be quiet; and disrupting the recording equip- 
ment (e.g., hijacking a microphone). It is clear that a significant percentage of the 
audience, if not the majority, at any given performance are not particularly interested 
in the poetry and do not follow it closely, but there are always audience members who 
listen attentively and respond appropriately. On the other hand, the saff is an impor- 
tant part of the performance. Poets told me repeatedly that they could not perform 
without the saff. Ahmad Shahadah told me that he sets up microphones to record the 
saff as well as the poets because without the saff ’ s encouragement and response, the 
performance would sound flat, a remark echoed by the Saudi poets Sowayan inter- 
viewed (Sowayan, “Tonight My Gun Is Loaded”). 
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older relative of the groom walks into the circle and shoots a pistol 
into the air, a practice which is forbidden, but generally ignored, by 
the Israeli authorities. Twice the saff is obliged to move to the side 
to allow cars to pass on the road. Young men weave in and out of the 
performance space offering coffee, water, and cigarettes to the guests. 
Musa and Jihad begin to lengthen the time they spend on each poetic 
form, but the far am, which allows for the fullest participation from 
the audience, continues to dominate the evening. Approximately two 
hours into the performance, a local poet takes Jihad’s microphone and 
begins the duel I have described in the introduction. The exchange 
lasts only a few minutes and is ended by the local poet with an ‘ ataba 
verse. Jihad takes over once more to perform a long ' ataba section with 
Musa which elicits renewed enthusiasm from the crowd and another 
round of shooting into the air. 

It is now midnight; the poets have been singing for nearly three 
hours when the host takes the microphone to greet all the guests, 
introduce a local troupe who will perform a traditional line dance 
called the dabkah, and invite guests to attend the zaffah, or wedding 
procession, the next day. Musa and Jihad rest during the performance 
of the dabkah troupe, a local group in costume who dance to the music 
of a mijwiz (a two-piped double reed wind instrument), dirbakkah, and 
the singing of a local poet. 

When the troupe ends its performance, the floor is open to the 
audience, about thirty of whom form a circle around the musicians 
and dance the dabkah. Musa has found a chair, and at the conclusion 
of the dabkah, a smaller ring forms around him and the musicians who 
begin to perform the henna song. Two elderly women dance into the 
circle. I am told by a young woman standing beside me that they are 
the mother and great-aunt of the groom. Each is dressed in a colorful 
long dress and white scarf. The groom’s mother carries a small basket 
containing flowers and henna. They dance with the groom for some 
minutes, and then seat him on a chair and begin to decorate his hand 
with the henna. As the older women work, several others enter the 
ring and begin to dance, all aunts of the groom. It is nearly two o’clock 
in the morning when a young girl brings me the message that Musa 
and Jihad are ready to leave and waiting for me. Musa and Jihad will 
be back at FandaqumTyah the next day to perform during the wedding 
procession (zaffah), but the evening festivities are over. 
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Al-Raynah 

Later that summer I attend a wedding in al-Raynah, a small village 
just east of Nazareth on the road to Tiberias. The wedding eve party 
takes place in a small parking lot in front of a partially finished build- 
ing along the main road. The performance area has been covered with 
a green canopy and is well lit. Chairs are arranged around the space 
where the poets, musicians, and saff will stand. As the performance 
space and recording equipment are set up, I talk with Mutn Khalil, 
the musician who has been hired for tonight’s performance. Mutn is 
a well-known musician, with a regular music program on Israeli radio. 
He opens a small leather case and carefully draws out his mijwiz which 
he will play at tonight’s wedding. “I made it myself,” he says, “from the 
wing bones of a hawk.” The instrument is small, less than a foot long, 
its two pipes held together with beeswax and tape. Mutn begins to 
tune the instrument by adjusting its bamboo mouthpiece and reeds. 

As the only woman present, I try to be inconspicuous, seating myself 
near the mixing board behind the chairs that ring the saff because 
I do not want my presence to affect the performance. The evening 
begins with Mutn playing instrumental improvisations ( taqasm ) on 
his mijwiz. The music serves as an invitation to the gathering guests to 
prepare to dance the dabkah. Mutn then launches into yd zarif al-tul, 
one of many popular dabkah songs, and he is joined by the poet Abu 
Majid in the space defined by the curved row of dancers. This song, 
like most dabkah songs, has a simple melody, but one upon which a 
skilled musician can elaborate at length. Thus the sung verses tend to 
be short, and separated by long instrumental stretches in which Mutn 
plays, accompanied only by the rhythmic stamping of the dancers’ 
feet. Mutn is in his sixties and a chain smoker, but he still enjoys 
impressive lung strength, and plays continuously for more than half 
an hour. 

By this time, a crowd of approximately 150 people has gathered at 
the party. It is time for the poets, Abu Majid and Abu Jawhar, to begin 
their performance. Abu Majid is a younger brother of the late Tawflq 
al-RaynawT, a retired partner in the well-known poetry team from the 
late 1930s to the 1970s, al-RaynawTyah. Abu Jawhar is his nephew, a 
well-respected performer of a younger generation. Both are relatives 
of the groom. Indeed, I am told that this is a family wedding and that 
all guests are related to the groom in some way. 

Abu Majid and Abu Jawhar begin by singing ataba verses, and 
then move on to murabba and far’awl As did their counterparts in 
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FandaqumTyah, they vary the tempo of their performance by moving 
from form to form. After approximately half an hour of poetry, however, 
their place is taken by Mu tn who again performs on his mijwiz. He plays 
a simple melody called a sahjah, again with continual elaboration. The 
members of the saff dance and clap, as they would for the far am, but 
there is no singing. Mutn’s performance lasts fifteen minutes, after 
which he relinquishes the floor to the poets. He will play the sahjah two 
more times in the course of the evening, each time for about 10-15 min- 
utes. I later ask Mu In about his practice of playing during the poetry 
section of the performance and he acknowledges that this is unusual, 
claiming that he is the only musician in the Galilee who does so. 

The singing of Abu Majid and Abu Jawhar tonight is similar to that 
of Musa and Jihad Hafiz, except that the former perform very little 
far aw T, since Mutn’s sahjah generally occurs at times in the perfor- 
mance when one would expect this participatory form of poetry to 
occur. The al-Raynah wedding is also distinct from the FandaqumTyah 
one in that the poets perform ‘ ataba al-nashal, a type of dueling with 
‘ ataba verses. In ‘ ataba al-nashal, the poets sing very quickly, omitting 
the pauses and vocal ornamentation that characterize the regular 
‘ataba, and focus on quickly trading verses. The effect can be quite 
thrilling, especially when poets follow a particular theme or compo- 
sitional restriction (e.g., composing a string of verses that end in the 
same rhyme letter or morphological root). The ‘ataba sections of this 
performance are relatively short, however, and serve mainly as transi- 
tions to a spirited murabba, far am, or sahjah. 

Although considerably smaller, this sahrah shares the liveliness of 
the larger and longer celebration that I witnessed in FandaqumTyah. 
The performance space is less well defined and the poets more toler- 
ant of the antics of young boys, perhaps because the wedding party is 
a more intimate, family affair. 

Three hours into the performance, Mutn again performs taqasm 
and then yd zanf al-tul, inviting the men to another round of dabkah 
dancing. After half an hour of dancing, the host takes the microphone 
to invite those present to participate in the shaving of the groom 
(ziyanat al-‘ans). Women from the groom’s family join the saff as Abu 
Majid sings a shaving song to the accompaniment of the dirbakkah 
and clapping and chanting. The groom and barber are raised onto 
the shoulders of young men at the party, as is Abu Majid, and one of 
the women takes the second microphone and begins performing with 
Abu Majid, alternating with him in offering instructions to the barber: 
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“Shave him, barber, shave him,” “Wait, barber, wait. Wait for his cous- 
ins to come,” “Wipe him, barber, wipe him.” Other family members take 
their turn at the microphone, including Abu ‘Atif, an older brother of 
Abu Majid and a retired poet himself. Finally, the poets Abu Majid and 
Abujawhar again take the microphones and sing alternating turns of 
the henna song, the same song that Musa Hafiz sang during the henna 
decorating of the groom at the wedding in Fandaqumlyah. However, 
this time the groom’s hands are not dyed with henna. It is 12:30 a.m., 
and the sahrah has come to an end. 

Al-Safafrah Neighborhood in Nazareth 

It is a warm morning in early July. I am sitting on the balcony of my 
apartment on the eastern edge of Nazareth when I hear the unmistak- 
able chanting of a wedding poetry duel. I decide to follow the sounds 
of the music to the wedding party. The singing leads me to the neigh- 
borhood of al-Safafrah, an area settled by refugees from the villages 
of al-Saffuriyah and al-Birah which were destroyed and depopulated 
during the 1948 war. As an area settled by villagers, this neighbor- 
hood, unlike most of Nazareth, is host to many traditional Palestinian 
weddings. When I finally trace the music to its origin, I find that it is 
actually an audiotape being broadcast through loudspeakers. A young 
man tells me that the wedding (and poetry dueling) will occur the 
next day and invites me to record. I am particularly pleased with this 
invitation because, although I have witnessed a number of saharat, 
this is the first zaffah, or wedding procession, I will be attending. 

I arrive the next day at midday to find the poets are already per- 
forming. I first pass through a courtyard where several women are 
busy cooking for the wedding guests and am directed to the back 
of the house where the men of the family and some of their guests 
are already listening to the poetry performance in a partially con- 
structed addition to the family house. The two poets, HanT Hamad and 
Muhammad Zu'bl, are seated side by side, singing into microphones 
that broadcast their voices throughout the neighborhood. Along the 
ring of chairs that encircles the space sit about twenty men, most of 
them elderly, who listen to the poetry or quietly talk among them- 
selves. The host serves bitter coffee 59 and periodically offers the guests 
a choice of three different brands of cigarettes. 


59 Traditionally guests are welcomed when they first arrive with unsweetened 
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Although some of the poetic forms sung today were also sung at the 
saharat I attended, both the mood and tempo of the performance are 
quite different. The context, where guest and poet sit rather than stand 
and dance, creates a more subdued atmosphere, and the dialogic for- 
mats (both in the form of dueling and call-and-response between poet 
and audience) that dominate the sahrah are much less pronounced at 
today’s gathering. The poets begin by exchanging ‘ ataba and myana 
verses. Myana, like ‘ataba, consist of four hemistichs, the first three of 
which are characterized by final paronomasia. However, the last syl- 
lable of the last hemistich of a myana verse is always -na, rather than 
the -ab that ends a Palestinian ‘ ataba verse. The meter of the myana 
also differs from that of the ‘ataba, although similarities in the perfor- 
mance of the two forms can cause one unfamiliar with the tradition to 
confuse the two . 60 Each poet sings first a myana verse, followed by the 
standard myana refrain: “all of the eyes are my eyes, and you are our 
eyes” ( kull il-‘iyun ‘iyumwa-intu ‘iyunina ), 61 and an ‘ataba verse. The two 
verses will be closely related in theme, often expressing nearly identi- 
cal thoughts or sentiments, but in different rhyme schemes. The sec- 
ond poet then responds with his own myana and ‘ataba, often picking 
up on a theme from the previous poet’s turn. Thus, the exchange of 
myana and ‘ataba provides poets with an opportunity to display their 
compositional skills. Like their counterparts at the saharat described 
above, these poets praise and greet their hosts and guests, often in 
chivalrous terms. They recall events from Arab history (e.g., the Arab 
conquest of Spain), emphasize the shared feelings of honor and joy 
that characterize the evening, and the bonds of family and friendship 
that tie all those who are present. However, the tempo of the perfor- 
mance is considerably slower; a single turn, with its long introduc- 
tory “of,' repetitions of lines, pauses, and refrains, may take as long as 
three minutes. 

The poets sing myana and ‘ataba for approximately fifteen min- 
utes before moving on to another genre, mu‘ anna al-qasid. This form 


coffee. The guest is expected to drink three small servings, each consisting of little 
more than a swallow, before returning the cup to the host. 

60 Wood states, incorrectly, that the “Meijana is identical to the ‘Ataba, except for the 
fourth hemistich of each verse ends in ‘na’ (nun alif ).” See “Boundless Courtyard,” 255. 
In his chapter on the ataba, Sbait (“Improvised Sung Poetry”) includes a subcategory 
which he defines as ataba verses ending in -na. However, from his description it is clear 
that he is referring to myana verses. The confusion arises from the similarity in struc- 
ture between these two types of verses. However, they do not share the same meter. 

61 To call someone “my eye(s)” is a term of endearment in Arabic. 
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of mu anna, like the mljana and ataba, is also somber and slow. This 
is a long form, consisting of several stanzas, and each poet sings one 
before they stop for a break. New themes are introduced here. Love 
of friends and family are expressed as longings and tied to feelings of 
nostalgia and yearnings for the homeland. The poets also bemoan the 
injustices of fate. 

While the poets sing, the guests continue to arrive and the audience 
grows considerably. Although a small core of men continue to follow 
the poetry, the singers must compete with this movement, peripheral 
conversations among the guests, and the continual distribution of cig- 
arettes and coffee, as well as the sounds of children playing nearby. 

After performing for an hour, the poets take a break of about twenty 
minutes, at which time I am able to introduce myself to them. When 
they return to singing, they each sing another long ode, this time 
a shuruqi. Again praise of the wedding hosts and guests is a central 
theme, but these odes are most notable for their treatment of folk wis- 
dom and platitudes. The poets sing of the ranges of fortunes that can 
befall a man, the dangers of chaos, and the importance of religion. The 
shuruqi is followed by a short segment of zajal, another dueling format 
in which each turn ends with a line that is repeated by both poets and 
audience members . 62 At one point near the end of the session, one 
of the poets greets me in his zajal and urges me to take my cassette 
recording to America so that their poetry can be understood there. 

The poets end their singing by inviting the guests to dine. I am urged 
to line up with the others for a meal of mansaf (large platters of rice 
topped with lamb and nuts), yogurt, and soft drinks. We (myself and 
the men and boys) eat quickly at long rows of tables and then cede our 
seats to the women who eat after us. While the women eat we wash 
our hands and then return to the unfinished addition to the house 
where the poetry had been performed. By now the crowd has grown 
and all seats are taken. The loudspeakers are being used to broad- 
cast music now. Shortly thereafter, friends of the groom arrive with 
horses for the procession to his uncle’s house where he will be ritually 
washed in preparation for his wedding night. The sound system is set 
up on a tractor which leads the procession, followed by the singers 
with their microphones, the groom on his horse, and the rest of the 


62 Zajal is a term used both to refer to poetry composed in the dialect generally 
and to a particular form of oral poetry. This form is particularly common in the duels 
performed by commercial Lebanese troupes. 
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wedding party. We walk slowly in time to the pace the poets have set 
for us. They sing muhawribah, a form that resembles the far aw T in that 
it also consists of a refrain set by the poet and sung by the audience 
after each new line the poet sings. The refrains of the muhawribah are 
quite different from those of the far awl. Rather than singing of reli- 
gion, flags, or the land, the poets here praise the groom as “the best of 
young men” (zln al-shabab ) and call for a drink from the source of the 
spring. Periodically the wedding party must move to the side of the 
road to allow cars to pass. 

When we arrive at the house of the groom’s uncle, as a woman (and 
a stranger) I am not invited to witness the bathing and shaving of the 
groom which, in any case, today consists of a private shower. Rather, 
when we arrive, I sit with other guests in the formal parlor. After half 
an hour, the groom is ready and we leave the house for the wedding 
procession. Four young men on horseback lead the way back toward 
the groom’s family’s house, followed by the tractor and poets. The 
saff of young men who clap and sing the refrain walks on one side of 
the poets. Older men walk along the other side. These are followed 
by a few dancing women, relatives of the groom, the groom himself, 
resplendent in black suit, and two companions who walk under a large 
colorfully decorated umbrella. After the groom comes a large group of 
women and children who sing wedding songs and dance to the beat of 
a handheld drum. As we leave the house, women stand in the doorway 
ululating and throwing handfuls of flowers and candy on the proces- 
sion. Again the poets sing muhawribah as the procession returns to the 
groom’s house. The day is nearly over, and I do not feel comfortable 
imposing further on the groom’s family. I thank my hosts for their 
hospitality and bid them farewell. 


The Poets 

At least as varied as the poetry performances are the Palestinian poets 
who carry them out. I interviewed 14 poets who ranged in age from 
their mid-twenties to late seventies. 63 All but the oldest of the poets I 


63 These are by no means all the poets performing today. I heard of nine additional 
poets whom I did not interview and there may well have been others I did not encoun- 
ter, especially in the northern villages. Sbait (“Improvised Sung Folk-Poetry”) men- 
tions several poets in his study whom I did not meet. If one includes poets performing 
in the West Bank and the Triangle, the number would be still higher. Of course, part 
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met had had some secondary education, but I heard of others who had 
not finished primary school. I did not meet or hear of any illiterate 
poets performing today. Four poets had attended university and three 
had attended graduate school at the University of Haifa. Two poets 
were able to earn a living from their performances. These poets, a 
team of brothers, performed almost daily during the summer months 
when most weddings occur (May-October). Four others performed 
regularly on weekends during the wedding season and the rest had 
either retired or performed sporadically. Thus, most poets had other 
sources of income, either private businesses or jobs. The poets I inter- 
viewed reside throughout the Galilee— in Nazareth, al-Raynah, Ramah, 
Dayr al-Asad, ‘Aylut, and Ayn Mahil. One poet was from Dalyat al- 
Karmal (a Druze village near Haifa) one from a village near Umm al- 
Fahm in the Triangle, and two others living in the JinTn refugee camp 
were originally from the Haifa region. One poet was from Acre. Most 
poets I interviewed were Muslim, but two were Christian and one was 
Druze. Poets perform throughout the Galilee as well as the Triangle 
and the West Bank regardless of their place of origin, and all said that 
they performed at weddings of Palestinians from all faiths. 

In principle, poets can perform with any other poet versed in the 
Palestinian tradition. However, they prefer to perform in prearranged 
teams. Often these consist of relatives: two brothers, a father and son, 
uncle and nephew, etc. A team will usually consist of two poets, but 
may include a third or even fourth. At a particularly large wedding 
two or more teams of poets may be hired to perform. However, given 
the expense, this happens relatively rarely . 64 Poets usually prefer to 
perform with a regular partner, however, although the competition 
which arises from poets performing with others often produces a 
superior performance. 

Poets expressed a variety of attitudes toward their art. Some who 
perform professionally admit that at least some of the time they find 
performing tedious. Others say that they sing the poetry only for their 
own pleasure. One poet I spoke with had abandoned the art of singing 
at weddings because he felt it lacked artistic legitimacy. Although this 


of the problem with assessing the number of poets performing at any given time is 
determining who qualifies to be labeled as a poet, since the ability to recite at least a 
few verses in a duel is fairly widespread. 

64 I was told in 1995 that a good poetry team is paid about 1500 NIS (approximately 
$500) to perform at a sahrah and approximately 2000 NIS to perform at both the sahrah 
and the zaffah. 
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poet is university educated, there is no correlation between attitude 
toward the poetry and education among the poets generally. One of 
the most enthusiastic poets I interviewed is also a university gradu- 
ate and works as a schoolteacher when not performing. One poet was 
extremely cynical, stating that he only performed for money and that 
he would not allow his own children to be married in a traditional 
Palestinian wedding. 

Most poets said that they learned the art of the oral poetry duel 
from an older relative: father, older brother, or uncle. Some were cho- 
sen and formally trained as poets by older relatives, but most report 
that they chose to learn the art without any family pressure. One poet 
reported learning oral dialectal poetry against the wishes of his father, 
an eminent oral poet himself who wanted his son to become a profes- 
sor of Arabic literature. One poet described teaching himself the art 
as an adult from tapes, mainly of Lebanese oral poets. Poets describe a 
process of training and beginning composition similar to that of other 
oral poetry traditions, a process which begins with attentive listening 
during performances, sometimes as a young adult, but often as a child. 
The poet then proceeds to the stage of imitation, during which he may 
memorize (and perhaps recite for others) the lines of other poets . 65 A 
poet may then venture to compose and memorize lines of his own to 
perform. Eventually he learns to improvise in performance, and after 
several years of practice will be able to carry an entire performance as 
a full partner in a poetry team. The poet’s audience will also grow and 
change over the course of his development. In the beginning he may 
perform only for his family and peers. As he grows older and develops 
a reputation, however, his audience expands beyond the family and 
his village. 

I have been describing the Palestinian poetry as oral because it is 
performed orally before a live audience, and only secondarily devel- 
ops an audience through recordings. However, writing does play an 
important role in this tradition. In this sense (indeed, in the simple 
fact that all of these poets are literate), the Palestinian poetry differs 
from other “purely” oral traditions such as that studied by Lord . 66 In 


65 All the poets I spoke with were highly possessive of the lines they had composed. 
It is only when a poet is young and still learning the craft that it is acceptable for him 
to sing lines composed by another. 

66 Lord stresses the importance of pure orality to the successful continuation of 
the Yugoslav tradition he studied. When writing becomes widespread, he argues, oral 
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the Palestinian case, unlike the Yugoslavian described by Lord, both 
writing and secondary orality play important roles in all important 
stages of poetic production, including the training of young poets, 
composition, and consumption. Some poets described going through 
a phase in which they wrote and memorized their own compositions 
before embarking on improvisation in performance. The period of 
performing memorized pieces typically lasts several years. In con- 
trast, these poets reported that within a year or two of beginning to 
improvise after passing through the pre-composition/memorization 
phase, they felt completely comfortable carrying a performance with- 
out prior preparation. 

A poet may begin his career by spelling an older, more established 
poet during a performance for some minutes, and gradually develop 
the repertoire and skill to carry a performance on his own . 67 Early per- 
formances may be conducted in intimate contexts, before audiences 
made up of family and friends. Eventually, a young poet may begin 
to challenge established poets during performance and, if success- 
ful, build a reputation for himself. Poets may begin performing quite 
early, often when they are still boys, but those I spoke with agreed 
that it takes eight to ten years to learn the art well enough to be able 
to carry an entire performance successfully. 

Indeed, as we saw with the medieval poetry of standard Arabic, 
training, composition, oral performance, and writing in the Palestin- 
ian sahrah poetry are related in complex and varied ways that make 
generalizing about the tradition difficult. A better understanding of 
the poets and their relationship to their art can be had from consider- 
ing a number of individual cases. 

Abu ‘Atifal-Rayndwi 

I had heard of Abu ‘Atif before I met him for the first time at the wed- 
ding eve celebration for one of his grandsons. For more than forty 
years he sang together with his older brother Abu al-Amln al-RaynawT, 
in one of the two well-known poetry teams: al-RaynawTyah and al- 
Dayrawlyah. Although Abu ‘Atif is retired, he did sing a few lines at the 


poetry loses its audience and oral poets lose their ability to manipulate the formulas 
of their art form to produce poetry (Singer of Tales, 20, 128-9). 

67 See Lord, Singer of Tales and Sowayan, Nabati Poetry for similar descriptions from 
other traditions. 
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sahrah preceding his grandson’s wedding, and readily agreed to meet 
for an interview the following week. 

Abu ‘Atif, one of the oldest poets I met, began our interview, which 
took place in his home, with a brief autobiography. He was born, he 
said, in 1918 in the village of al-Raynah. He learned poetry from attend- 
ing weddings and practicing with other boys when he was young, and 
from formal instruction from older poets, most notably his brother, 
Abu al-Amln, and Abu Saud al-Asadl, the father of Saud al-Asadl dis- 
cussed below. 

Abu ‘Atif expressed considerable pride in his artistic relationship 
with these poets, discussing at length their poetic achievements. He 
described the poetry competitions which took place every year from 
1934-1948 in Acre during the mawlid al-nabl in which poets would 
come from what are now Lebanon and Syria to participate. Abu al- 
Amln and Abu Sa ud were prominent participants in the poetry com- 
petitions, performing with well-known Lebanese poets such as Yusuf 
Hatim and Shahrur al-Wadl. 68 He also described a regional zajal festival 
which lasted for fifteen days in the Lebanese town of Dayr al-Qamar in 
Lebanon in 1942 and which culminated in his brother taking second 
prize. 

For Abu ‘Atif writing was an integral part of his training as a poet. 
When he was young, he would write lines which his brother and men- 
tor would correct for him. His initial performances consisted of recit- 
ing from memory these corrected lines as well as memorized lines of 
his brother’s composition. Abu ‘Atif began singing publicly in 1938 and, 
after eight years of performing, was able to abandon writing and com- 
pose extemporaneously. After that, he says, he never prepared mate- 
rial for a wedding beforehand, although if he improvised something 
he liked during performance, he would write it down afterwards. 

At one point during the interview, Abu ‘Atif drew from the pocket 
of his robe a sheaf of papers which he carefully unfolded. On the 
papers was a carefully penned poem, a long qasld which he proceeded 
to recite for me. When I asked him how he had created the poem, 
he said that it was one that he had composed orally, during a perfor- 
mance, and then written down afterwards for safekeeping. Although 
he has not published any of his compositions, he has amassed a large 


68 Yusuf Hatim (b. 1903) is from the Zahlah area in Lebanon. Shahrur al-Wadl is 
discussed above. For more information, see Juzif AbTDahir, Al-Zajal al-Lubnanl : Shu'ara 
Zurafa, (juniyah?, Lebanon: Dar al-Kanan, 1991), 51, and Wuhaybah, Zajal, 238-9. 
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collection of poems which he has given to a son in the United States 
for safekeeping. 

Abu ‘Atif is passionate in his political views, and spoke at length 
during our meeting about the plight of Palestinians living in Israel. 
His family lost all their agricultural land when the Israeli government 
confiscated it to build Upper Nazareth, a Jewish settlement overlook- 
ing Nazareth. Indeed, he sees the political and social problems faced 
by Palestinians as causing a decline in the quality of zajal. “Poets today 
are good singers, as good as in the past, but what is there to sing about? 
Our land is gone; our honor is gone. What should we sing about?” he 
said. None of his sons are oral poets, although many aspiring poets 
come to him for assistance in learning the art. 

In many ways, Abu ‘Atif ’s experience typifies the career of the oral 
poet, at least in the early years. Like the Yugoslav bards described by 
Lord, in his seminal work The Singer of Tales, Abu ‘Atif’s career has con- 
sisted of three stages . 69 He began by listening to the poetry around 
him. This period of latency was followed by the beginnings of compo- 
sition and active encouragement from established poets, in this case 
his older brother and a contemporary, Abu Saud. For Abu ‘Atif, writing 
entered the training process during the second stage, the stage which 
begins, according to Lord, when the young poet “opens his mouth 
to sing .” 70 At this point, Abu ‘Atif’s experience began to differ from 
that of the Yugoslav bards. Although Abu ‘Atif does not describe the 
nature of the pieces he wrote and memorized with his brother’s help, 
we can imagine that they were characterized by a type of imitation 
similar to that of Lord’s epic bards. However, there is a crucial differ- 
ence between the way this Palestinian poet speaks of his compositions 
and the way the Yugoslav poets speak of theirs. Whereas those poets 
describe their training as an exercise in learning traditional songs, 
Abu ‘Atif speaks of learning to create his own pieces like those com- 
posed by other practitioners of oral Palestinian poetry. Given the rich 
variety and formulaic nature of both the Yugoslav and Palestinian 
traditions, the distinction is a subtle one. How does one distinguish 

69 Lord, Singer of Tales, 21-9. Not surprisingly, other oral Arabic traditions are also 
characterized by a more or less informal training process similar to that described 
by Lord. Among the KhawlanI tribe in Yemen, for instance, boys begin their training 
through exposure to poetry at weddings and other occasions. By puberty, all boys are 
expected to be able to compose the simple couplets that are sung at weddings. If a 
boy shows talent, he is encouraged by his elders and will often seek out an established 
poet as a mentor. See Caton, Peaks of Yemen, 51-3. 

70 Lord, Singer of Tales, 21. 
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between an independent composition and a variant of a preexisting 
work? What is crucial here is the poet’s perception. For Abu ‘Atif to 
use pen and paper as an aid in learning his art is natural, not only 
because he is literate, but also because he has a sense of himself as the 
creator of specific lines of poetry which will always belong to him. He 
does not see himself as performing a piece handed down from mentor 
poets, a singer of lines that belong to the tradition, but as an author, 
the composer of set pieces which he may change from performance to 
performance, but which are nonetheless his. This sentiment is echoed 
in the criticisms that poets may level against each other, for one of 
the worst things one can say about a poet is to claim that he recites in 
performance the lines of other poets. 

Saud al-Asadl 

Sa ud al-Asadl was actually the first poet I met during my stay in the 
Galilee. I knew of him before beginning my fieldwork from a book he 
had published, Agham min al-jalil (Songs from the Galilee ), which consists 
of a collection of Palestinian dialectal poetry as well as a description 
of the poetics of Palestinian oral poetry. Sa ud al-Asadl, a retired high 
school teacher, comes from a family of well-known oral poets. He per- 
formed orally for several years, and attempted to start a Lebanese- 
style poetry troupe in the Galilee. However, he no longer performs 
oral poetry at weddings and indeed has lost all interest in doing so, 
but continues to write poetry in the dialect. He has published three 
collections of his poetry, and regularly recites at poetry gatherings 
and other literary events. 

I interviewed Sa ud three times during 1995 in his home in Nazareth 
where he lives with his wife and five sons. In all three cases we sat in 
his private sitting room, a glassed-in porch off the family living room. 
The room was dominated by large bookcases full of literature, both 
Arabic works and translations of European and American texts, and by 
a stereo and racks of albums of European classical music. 

Sa ud was raised in a household in which both literary and oral 
poetry were held in high esteem. As a result, he says, he developed a 
deep appreciation for the Arabic language and its literature. His father, 
a well-known oral poet himself, had only an elementary school educa- 
tion, but had memorized much of the Quran, a number of prophetic 
traditions ( hadith ), and a considerable amount of poetry. Sa ud himself 
began his poetic training through memorization of classic pieces in 
standard Arabic. As a child, he says, his father would often call on him 
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to recite in front of guests. At the same time, although in a less formal 
way, he was immersed in the dialectal poetry. In addition to the poetry 
of his father and uncles, he would listen to other poets, both local and 
regional, when they performed in his village, among them Mahmud 
Shakir Amin and ‘Abd al-Latlf Khalil, and memorize their verse. These 
two experiences of poetic immersion in the traditions of the standard 
language and of the Palestinian dialect continued throughout Sa ud’s 
upbringing. While his father urged him to study Arabic literature (he 
went on do graduate work in this field at Haifa University and enjoyed 
a long career as a teacher of Arabic in a high school in Nazareth), he 
continued to develop his abilities in oral poetry on his own. As a boy, 
he says, he would go out to the countryside to sing and pretend that 
the trees and shrubs were a saff. At other times he would perform for 
his friends. 

Like Abu ‘Atif, Sa ud has also composed a great deal of written dia- 
lectal poetry. However, his method of composition seems to be slightly 
different. Whereas Abu ‘Atif told me that he composes orally and 
then writes down what he wants to save, Sa ud al-Asadl often com- 
poses ahead of time poetry he plans to perform orally. However, he 
also improvises during performance. Although, he says, improvised 
poetry tends to be weaker than pre-composed material, it is only weak 
poets who rely solely on memorization of pre-composed lines. A good 
poet must be able to do both. Most improvised poetry is formulaic 
and uninteresting, he says, but the trading of lines in the context of a 
poetry duel can inspire a poet and lead him toward an original image 
or turn of phrase. This material may later be incorporated into the 
verses the poet composes at his leisure. 

Sa ud says that while he did not actively recruit any of his sons to 
learn to compose oral poetry, he did leave the door open for them 
to do so. Only his oldest, TamTm, whom I also interviewed, has chosen 
to learn the craft. 

Sa ud’s comments raise a number of interesting points. First of all, 
his (and his father’s) training in the literature of standard Arabic rein- 
forces the relationship between this material and Palestinian dialectal 
poetry that can be seen in the poetry itself. Of course, not all oral Pal- 
estinian poets are as well-versed in the classics of Arabic literature as 
Sa ud al-Asadl. Nonetheless, his biography reinforces a salient feature 
of this poetry, namely, its intertextual relationship with related tradi- 
tions that speak to a broader Arab audience. 
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Sa ud al-Asadl’s comments also highlight an important aspect of 
the relationship of writing to poetic composition, namely the notion 
of memorizing a fixed text . 71 He describes two uses for the memoriza- 
tion of pre-composed (written) pieces in the practice of oral Pales- 
tinian poetry . 72 During their training period, poets memorize others’ 


71 For an overview of the many facets of memorization, see Jack Goody, The Inter- 
face Between the Written and the Oral (Cambridge [Cambridgeshire] and New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1987), 167-90. Of particular use to our discussion is the 
distinction he draws between exact (verbatim) recall and creative recreation (180). 
Although Goody admits that verbatim memorization can exist in oral societies, he 
maintains that it is far less common than creative reconstruction. In creative recon- 
struction, the entire situation in which an utterance (be it a poem, myth, list, charm, 
etc.) occurs serves to help in the reconstruction of the crucial elements of the utter- 
ance (e.g., the story line of a narrative, the order of a list of villages which may cor- 
respond to their geographic location). He notes further that in the absence of a fixed, 
written text to serve as a reference, verbatim memorization is quite difficult. He fails 
to note, however, that though it may be true that verbatim memory is more diffi- 
cult in oral societies, it can nonetheless act as a desideratum toward which an artist 
strives. Musil describes the process of poetic composition among the Rawala Bedouin 
of the northern Arabia thus: 

He would ponder for several minutes and then recite two verses twenty or thirty 
times, substituting for some of the expressions new and better ones— ajzan, as 
he called them. Then he would bid Tares to pay attention and remember these 
verses. After Tares had learned them, Miz'el would be absorbed and silent again, 
and after a while would sing the first two verses and add the third to them 
(Quoted in Sowayan, Nabati Poetry, 99). 

We find here exactly the rote memorization which Goody rejects as rare in oral societ- 
ies. In his characteristically unflattering style, Musil reports in another work that: 

. . . [i]f two Bedouins know the same verses of the same poem they never recite 
them in exactly the same way, but change the original words and often whole 
verses. Sometimes these changes are due to later improvements by the poet him- 
self, but in most cases, his unconscientious or careless friends are to blame. The 
Bedouins often quarrel as to the original wording of the verses and frequently 
ask the poet himself about this, but even he is not absolutely sure. (Arabia Deserta 
[New York: Czech Academy of Sciences and Arts and of Charles R. Crane, 1927], 
284) 

What is important here is not that, according to Musil, the Rawala rarely succeed in 
memorizing the original texts of the poems, but that they have a clear concept of 
an original, ideally fixed text and have developed a method for its preservation and 
transmission. 

72 In Sa ud’s case (or, for that matter, in the cases of any of the poets I interviewed) 
it is clear that he is referring to Goody’s “verbatim” learning (see the previous note). 
Lord claims that this is not the case among the Yugoslav bards. When they speak of 
learning a piece “word-for-word,” they mean that they have learned it in the oral 
formulaic sense; that is, they are capable of rendering the same story, but in their 
own (formulaic) words (Singer of Tales, 281, n. 5). We know that Sa ud’s understanding 
of the term “memorization” is like our own not only because he is highly literate and 
has learned to memorize in connection with his formal education, but also because 
he uses the same term (hafaza) to refer to his father’s knowledge of the Quran. In 
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lines which then serve as models for their own initial compositions. 
Here we find an echo of the practice of riwayah common among medi- 
eval and pre-Islamic poets that was described in chapter 1. “The cre- 
ator,” says Bencheikh, “must penetrate the work of the great masters, 
master their vocabulary, retain the variety of their stylistic figures, 
in brief, furnish his spirit with their verses.” 73 Similarly, according to 
Sa ud, Palestinian poets also memorize their own written composi- 
tions before performing them. In his analysis of the Yugoslav epic tra- 
dition, Lord says that this type of memorization for performance is 
not a part of the poetic process in oral formulaic traditions. Indeed, 
he calls those performers who have memorized some or all of an epic 
from a songbook “counterfeits masquerading as epic bards,” and “a 
menace to the collector,” 74 for they cannot manipulate the tradition to 
create truly new renditions of the epic. In Goody’s terms, they are no 
longer producing a creative reconstruction of the epic, which means 
that there is nothing creative left to their performance. 75 In the Pal- 
estinian context, however, memorization for performance does not 
interfere with the poet’s creativity precisely because the poet has a 
different relationship with the lines he is singing; they are his lines, 
regardless of whether he has composed them beforehand and memo- 
rized them or improvises them in performance. 76 Memorization of a 
fixed text for performance plays quite a different role in this context. 
It is true, according to Sa ud, that in the Palestinian tradition, memo- 
rization, in addition to being crucial to the training process, is the 
technique used by the weak poet, that is, one incapable of improvis- 
ing during performance. However, for many poets performing today, 
memorization is also a key technique among strong oral poets. What 
distinguishes the strong from the weak poet is his ability to move 
beyond the memorized, written composition, either by improvising 
other lines that suit the occasion, or by reshaping the memorized 
piece according to the demands of the performance situation. None- 


this context “memorization” cannot refer to anything but an exact knowledge of the 
proper pronunciation of every word in the text. 

73 Bencheikh, Poetique arabe, 53. 

74 Lord, Singer of Tales, 137. 

75 Goody, Interface, 180. 

76 At least some of what he sings are his lines. Palestinian poets, like their counter- 
parts composing in standard Arabic, recognize that their poetry is also replete with 
themes and imagery that belong to the tradition and that can occur in any poet’s 
composition without giving rise to accusations of plagiarism. 
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theless, it should be noted that not all poets admit to using memoriza- 
tion of pre-composed pieces in their oral performances. Several poets 
claimed that their entire performance is always improvised ( murtajal ), 
and they often boast within their poetry about their ability to com- 
pose in performance. 

Fawwaz al-Mahajinah 

I first heard of Fawwaz from a young man who had been hired to record 
a summer 1995 wedding sahrah in the village of Kufr Kanna. I had asked 
him, as I asked nearly everyone I met that summer, who he thought 
were the best poets performing currently. Not surprisingly, he men- 
tioned Musa al-Hafiz and Ghanim al-Asadl, two names that came up in 
almost every such conversation, and then, after a pause, he said, “There 
is also a young poet who shows a lot of promise. He’s from a village near 
Umm al-Fahm. Abu Hafiz [the poet Musa Hafiz] is encouraging him.” 
Although I was near the end of my stay and knew that I would not have 
time to meet Fawwaz that summer, my curiosity was piqued, and when 
I returned to the region in winter 1996/ 97, one of my first priorities was 
to look him up. I had had little difficulty in meeting poets in general, but 
in this case the task was made still easier through the good offices of a 
mutual acquaintance who arranged for us to meet. 

Fawwaz, a university graduate, now works as a teacher. 77 I inter- 
viewed him in his home in ‘Iraq al-Shabab, a village on the outskirts of 
Umm al-Fahm. His wife, LamTs, a teacher as well, was also present. We 
sat in their sitting room, a spacious room comfortably furnished with 
velvet couches and chairs and ornate wooden coffee and end tables. On 
the wall facing me were family photos, including a large one of Fawwaz 
in performance. Like Musa Hafiz, Fawwaz wears a conservative, dark 
suit to perform. On the other hand, Abu ‘Atif and other older poets I 
interviewed tend to favor traditional Palestinian rural dress— a long 
robe and headscarf. 78 A small case contained trinkets— souvenirs of the 


77 Many of the oral Palestinian poets I interviewed are also schoolteachers. This is 
largely because teaching is one of the few professions open to educated Palestinians in 
Israel. Of Palestinian university graduates 39.1 percent are teachers. This includes 38.7 
percent who work in primary and secondary schools and .4 percent who teach in insti- 
tutions of higher education. See Majid Al-Haj, Education, Empowerment, and Control: The 
Case of the Arabs in Israel (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1995), 205. 

78 Fawwaz himself is aware of the significance of his attire. He told me that when he 
was first becoming known as a poet, hosts (usually fathers and uncles of bridegrooms 
and hence men of a generation older than Fawwaz himself) were wary of his abili- 
ties in this rural art form when they saw that he did not wear traditional clothing. 
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couple’s travels to the United States, Singapore, and Turkey. Next to the 
case stood a large television and VCR which played softly throughout 
our visit. Fawwaz was an enthusiastic participant in the interview, and 
spoke with me for more than two hours. 

Fawwaz told me that for him learning to become a poet began with 
listening. He remembers hearing oral poetry when he was as young as 
four years old. Like Sa ud, he was called upon to memorize and recite 
poetry in front of others in his childhood. Because he had a pleasing 
voice, he was often asked to perform at school festivities. As he grew 
older, he began to listen to audiotapes of Palestinian poetry, expanding 
the range of his models beyond those poets who came to his village. 
He remembers the recorded performances of well-known poets from 
three decades ago: Tawflq (Abu al-Amln) al-RaynawT, Abu Layl, and 
Abu Sa ud al-Asadl. In high school, Fawwaz began to compose poetry, 
taking the material to which he had been listening as a model for his 
own compositions. He also continued to memorize others’ lines so that 
by the time he was eighteen years old, he had a repertoire of memo- 
rized material that would allow him to hold his own in a poetry duel 
performance for 15-20 minutes. He began to be invited to weddings to 
participate and eventually connected with a schoolmate with whom 
he worked to develop new material. Fawwaz continued to participate 
in wedding performances with his memorized material, all the while 
composing more of his own lines and incorporating them into the per- 
formances. By the time he was approximately twenty-six years old, he 
had had enough experience to allow him to carry an entire perfor- 
mance. He and his partner would compose together, mapping out in 
advance the general structure of how a performance would run. This 
structure and loosely organized collection of pre-composed, memo- 
rized material would form the basis upon which he and his partner 
would improvise as needed in any given context. “The amateur poet,” 
says Fawwaz, “is someone who has memorized and who likes to sing 
what he has memorized but a professional, a professional poet has to 
always be prepared to compose new material in any situation, and has 
to be able to follow any poet who stands before him.” 


Fawwaz’s and other young poets’ insistence on wearing modern dress suggests that 
they do not perceive of their poetry duel as an anachronistic art form irrevocably 
rooted in an agricultural past, but rather as one relevant to the present conditions of 
Palestinians in Israel. 
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One of the most striking points to emerge from my interview with 
Fawwaz is that he, unlike Abu ‘Atif and Saud, takes literacy as the 
standard against which other types of learning are to be measured. 
Like Abu ‘Atif and Saud, Fawwaz’s poetic training began with a long 
period of listening, first to the performances around him and then to 
tapes. He attributes the importance of listening, however, not only to 
the natural necessity of this stage in learning an oral verbal art, but 
to a lack of any written textual materials on oral Palestinian poetry. 
In other words, for Fawwaz, reading would have been the natural way 
to learn; he began his study of oral poetry through listening primar- 
ily because books were not available. Fawwaz is also the poet who 
admits to the most preperformance preparation, not just in the learn- 
ing stages of his career, but as a mature poet as well. It is not uncom- 
mon for him and his partner to prepare and memorize a performance 
which they will then sing several times over the course of a year or 
two, adjusting the prepared material as needed to suit each individual 
performance. However, Fawwaz is also a skilled improviser, a compe- 
tent partner to any other poet within the Palestinian tradition. 

With Fawwaz, we have moved a long way from the oral formulaic 
composition in performance described by Lord. Rather than the re- 
creation of a traditional work in each performance which characterizes 
the Yugoslav epic, in Fawwaz’s poetry we find thoughtful pre-compo- 
sition adjusted in each performance through improvisation. It is pos- 
sible that the difference between the two modes of composition can 
be attributed at least in part to the absence of writing in one tradition 
and its presence in another. Nonetheless, it is clear that literacy has 
done nothing to destroy Fawwaz’s ability to participate fully in this 
poetry tradition. 

Several of the poets I interviewed, including Saud al-Asadl, ex- 
pressed a marked disinterest in the tapes of Palestinian oral poetry 
which are available commercially . 79 Fawwaz, on the other hand, empha- 
sizes the use he made of the tapes while learning to be a poet. Tapes, he 
says, are important primarily because they expand the range of models 
available to the aspiring poet. For the most part, tapes are not widely 


79 Most poets who did not use tapes expressed indifference towards them. One 
young poet said that he purposely avoided listening to tapes so that he would not be 
unconsciously influenced by them. He did not want to be accused of stealing others’ 
material. Several younger poets stressed the importance of listening to tapes as part 
of their training, much as Fawwaz has here. One poet said that he had memorized 150 
hours of Lebanese poetry. 
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perceived by poets as a means of disseminating their poetry. In this 
sense there is a marked difference between the audiocassette market 
in the Galilee and that in Yemen where oral poetry is also available on 
commercial cassettes. In Yemen, Caton says, poets are commissioned by 
a stereo shop to record their compositions which are then widely sold . 80 
In contrast, Palestinian poets have little control over what is recorded. 
Generally, the host of the wedding party will invite the cassette shop 
owner to attend the wedding and record the performance for sale . 81 
Although poets are paid by the host for their performance, they are not 
paid for the recording, nor do they benefit financially from the sales 
of their tapes. Indeed, their name rarely appears on the cassette itself 
which is usually sold under the name of the host of the party . 82 Poets 
rarely keep copies of the audio recordings of their performances and 
have no control over their distribution, although some have copies of 
video recordings of some of their performances. 

Poets’ attitudes toward the cassettes reflect some aspects of their 
sense of ownership of the lines they compose. Authorship is attributed 
to individual poets through two means— either through the poet’s 
name (i.e., by stating before or after recitation that the lines were 
composed by a particular poet) or his physical voice. A tape of a poet 
may be widely distributed without the poet’s knowledge or consent, 
certainly without him receiving royalties on its sale. It can be played 
in a number of contexts, including other weddings, all without any 
formal attribution to the poet because in these re-hearings, the poet’s 
voice is irrevocably tied to the lines being sung . 83 The poetry has not 
been “stolen” unless someone else sings it without attribution . 84 


80 Caton, Peaks of Yemen, 62-3. 

81 The cassette shop owner whom I met, Ahmad Shahadah, owns a shop in Naza- 
reth. This is the only shop I know of in the area that makes audio recordings of Pales- 
tinian oral poetry for commercial use. 

82 An audiocassette will be labeled with the name of the host and the village in 
which the performance takes place. Ahmad Shahadah also inserts a voice-over on 
each side of each cassette identifying his shop as the source of the recording (“The 
original recording is in Ahmad Shahadah’s shop, Kaset ‘Anan, located at the entrance 
to the Nazareth market”). 

83 Some families will play tapes of previous performances over loudspeakers during 
or before the celebrations surrounding the wedding, especially if they cannot afford 
to hire a poet for both the sahrah and the zaffah. It should be noted that the absence 
of the poets’ names on the cassettes does not mean that listeners cannot identify 
the artists. Poets will be recognized by their audiences not only by their voices, but 
also by the fact that they refer continually to themselves and their partners during 
performance. 

84 Since there is no place for attribution during the wedding eve performance, to 
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There are some exceptions, however, which have interesting impli- 
cations for the relationship between poets and taped recordings of 
their performances. Most notably, the names of the two famous 
poetry teams al-DayrawTyah and al-RaynawTyah are mentioned on 
the cover of some of their cassettes . 85 Musa Hafiz has created a studio 
recording which bears his name, but the tape is of himself playing the 
ud, not singing poetry. One can imagine, however, that at some point 
in the future he or another poet may choose to create a poetry tape. 
One can imagine, too, that over time, the spread of tapes will have a 
generic effect on the oral Palestinian poetry as well. We see the seeds 
of this in some of Fawwaz’s comments about listening to recordings 
of other artists. One reason I suspect that the name of the poet on a 
cassette has been unimportant is that the poetry is closely tied to its 
performance context . 86 What is important to the audience is not who 
says the lines of poetry, but the fact that they are said and the context 
(i.e., whose wedding) in which they are spoken. Ahmad Shahadah, the 
cassette shop owner who creates and sells commercial recordings of 
wedding poetry in the Galilee, says that most people who purchase 
his cassettes are family members and guests of the wedding who want 
a souvenir of the experience. However, Fawwaz’s generation of poets 
are purchasing and listening to the tapes in order to hear the poetry 
of a wider range of poets. They are seeking, not a commemoration of 
a particular event, but the voice (and here I mean both the physical 
apparatus 87 and personal poetic expression) of the poet singing the 
lines. Fawwaz says of his listening to tapes, “I would listen to them, and 


sing another poet’s lines during a sahrah is always a type of plagiarism, acceptable 
only in the case of young poets in training. In other words, to give voice to a line in a 
context in which attribution is not possible is to claim authorship for it. In other con- 
texts, such as an informal gathering of which poetry may be a part, it may be possible 
to attribute verses to their author. 

85 These cassettes, in addition to being labeled with the name of the host and vil- 
lage, include the phrase: “Akbar al-Shu'ara: al-Raynawiyah Abu al-Amm—Abu ‘Atif al- 
Dayrawryah Abu Saud—Abu Ghazi” (The Greatest Poets: al-Raynawiyah Abu al-Amln 
and Abu ‘Atif [and] al-DayrawIyah Abu Saud and Abu Ghazi). 

86 Significantly, Caton says of the balah, the Yemeni poetic form which most closely 
resembles the Palestinian wedding poetry duel, that it is not suitable for recording 
because of the intimate connection between the performance context and the poetry 
itself: “A tape recording would seriously impoverish its aesthetic richness because it 
would make possible for the listener only the reception of, not direct participation in, 
its performance” (Peaks of Yemen, 266). 

87 Several poets spoke of the importance of a beautiful voice to the success of 
a poet. 
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each one had his own style, his own melodies. In the end, I benefited 
by knowing different types of zajal . . . .” 

Interestingly, the attribution to the poetry teams on these tapes 
parallels a practice, rare but nonetheless real, of referring to these 
famous elder poets in performance. Such references occur frequently 
in the performances of the poets Abu GhazT, Ghanim, and Rifat al- 
AsadT. All three are close relatives of the original Dayrawlyah team 
(the oldest of them, Abu GhazT, was a member of that team), and they 
often refer to themselves in performance as “al-DayrawTyah.” What is 
more interesting, however, is the reference made to the famous lead- 
ers of these teams by poets who have no relation to them. In JabarTn, 
for instance, Musa Hafiz calls out to the Palestinian poets of the past: 

Where is al-RaynawT, the possessor of the sure voice? 

I called out 0, Abu Sa ud far from my eye. 88 

It is not unusual for Palestinian poets to invoke other poets. Indeed, 
they often mention, not only the great poets of the standard Arabic 
tradition, but also famous poets, both past and present, of the Leba- 
nese dialect. It is much harder to find references in the Palestinian 
poetry to other Palestinian poets. The inclusion of Abu al-Amln and 
Abu Sa ud in the pantheon of great poets to whom a Palestinian might 
implicitly or explicitly compare himself is highly significant, for it 
implies a recognition of the individual contribution that these poets 
have made to the tradition. 


See Jabann, verse 497. 
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Aimeric de Peguilhan : 

Amies Albertz, tenzos soven 
Fan assatz tuit li trobatod, 

E partisson razon d’amor 
E d’ais, qan lur platz, eissamen. 

Mas ieu fax xo q’anc om non fes, 
Tenzon d’aizo qu res non es; 

Q’a razon pro-m respondrias, 

Mas al nien vueil respondatz; 

Et er la tenzos de non-re. 

Friend Albert, it is common enough 
To see poets turning out verse debates 
And contending on questions of love 
Or whatever else suits their fancy. 

But I’ll undertake what no one yet has done: 
A debate on a non-existent thing. 

Given a topic, you’d spin an apt reply, 

But I want you to respond to a pure blank, 
So ours will be a debate about nothing. 

Albert de Sestaron: 

N’Aimerics, pueis del dreg nien 
Mi voletz far respondedor 
Non voil autre rasonador 
Mas mi meteus. Nom eiscien, 

Be-m par q’a razon respondes 
Qi respon zo qe res non es. 

Us nienz es d’autre compratz. 

Per q’al nien don m’apellatz, 
Respondrai com? Calarai me! 

Sir Aimeric, since you wish to turn me 
Into one who responds to nothing, 

I want to face no other pleader 
Than myself. It seems to me 
That the right rejoinder would be 
To offer in reply what’s non-existent. 

One blank squarely balances another. 
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Seeing as you challenge me to nothing, 

How shall I reply? I’ll keep silent ! 1 

The above excerpt from a poetry duel is, of course, not Palestinian, 
but rather a thirteenth-century French example of the art. I have 
quoted it here not only because it helps to illustrate the near univer- 
sality of verbal dueling, but also because it exemplifies the form. The 
duel consists neither of an insult and boast exchange (although later 
verses in the duel do include some insults directed at the ability of 
each poet to compose) nor debate involving a common dichotomy, 
such as night vs. day or the pen vs. the sword. There is not even an 
exchange of wordplay (except insofar as poetry itself may be a type of 
wordplay). The poets have chosen to duel about . . . nothing! The effect 
of the absence of a topical basis to the duel is to bring into relief the 
structural features of the argumentation in the duel, the means the 
poets employ to keep the exchange of verses going. It also brings to 
the fore a central characteristic of verbal dueling generally: namely, 
that verbal dueling is always first and foremost about verbal dueling. 
Whatever the topic of debate or insult exchange that may form the 
content of a verbal duel, the decision on the part of verbal duelists 
to use language in which a poetic rather than referential function is 
emphasized draws one’s attention away from the subject of the duel 
and its relationship to the real world, and focuses both audience and 
interlocutors on the rules of the exchange itself . 2 The real subject of 
the interchange, the focus of the poets’ and the audience’s attention, 
is not the content of the argument itself, but the way in which the 
argument is carried out. Dueling language is a form of speech play in 
which participants and audience are concerned about “the process 
and textures of their talk” rather than its outcome . 3 Our purpose in 
this chapter, then, will be to explore the “process and texture” of the 


1 Michel-Andre Bossy, ed. and trans., Medieval Debate Poetry: Vernacular Works (New 
York and London: Garland Publishing, Inc., 1987), 156-7. The translation is Bossy’s. 

2 Jakobson, “Closing Statement,” 356. 

3 Donald Brenneis, “Fighting Words,” in Jeremy Cherfas and Roger Lewin, eds., Not 
Work Alone (Beverly Hills, CA: Sage Publications, 1980), 179. Brenneis actually argues 
that verbal dueling combines features of speech play and instrumental discourse 
since the duels necessarily affect the future relationships among participants. How- 
ever, the case he cites in which the outcome of the discourse is important is one in 
which the verbal duel is not a game, but a performance context in which an actual 
dispute is hashed out (170, 179). Obviously if the subject of a verbal duel is a real 
conflict between the participants, words that in another context would be playful are 
treated seriously. Labov makes this very point when he notes that a sounding among 
African-American boys will either end or turn into a real, nonplayful conflict if one of 
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dueling portions of the sahrah poetry performance. How does the lan- 
guage of Palestinian poetry dueling provide both structure and topic 
for a performance? 

I mentioned above debate and the exchange of insults and boasts, 
and it is true that many verbal duels, the Palestinian poetry duel 
among them, will often include tropes of this nature. However, a ver- 
bal duel does not have to consist of a confrontation on the thematic 
level. Verbal dueling includes not only the give and take of a debate 
or discussion, but any sort of regular trading among two or more par- 
ticipants of formally similar turns in which there is at least some sem- 
blance of mutual address between the poets. * * 4 Thus, the alternation of 
far am verses is not a strong form of the verbal duel since the poets 
address the saff rather than each other in these verses. On the other 
hand, since the poets do take turns reciting the far am and at a mini- 
mum follow each other in form (as set by the refrain), the form is not 
completely devoid of the qualities of a verbal duel. An exchange of 
murabba or ' ataba verses, on the other hand, although not necessarily 
addressing a single cohesive theme, can almost always be considered 
a verbal duel on at least a minimal level since the turns will be for- 
mally identical (four lines following a strict rhyme scheme and meter) 
and poets will usually address each other at least part of the time. 

In chapter 2, I described the overall structure of the Palestinian 
oral poetry duel as performed at the wedding sahrah. I did not, how- 
ever, describe what organizing principles the poets use to move from 
turn to turn within the large blocks of greeting and praise, dueling 
or debating, and then a second section of greeting and praise that 
make up a performance. In a narrative genre like the oral epic, the 
narrative itself will serve as an organizing device; the plot line, in 
conjunction with certain compositional imperatives, propels the poet 
through the performance. Of course, a poet has considerable leeway 
in determining which parts of the narrative to include or exclude, 
how much to elaborate specific segments, etc. Nonetheless, both he 
and the audience have an understanding of the general direction in 


the players comes too dose to the truth in the insults he hurls at his opponent (“Rules 

for Ritual Insults,” 159). 

4 Following Caton, I use the term “turn” in Goffman’s sense of the alternation or 
succession of the opportunity to speak among participants in a discursive context 
(Peaks of Yemen, 80). Because a turn almost always corresponds to a verse (the ' ataba 
and mijana exchange being the notable exception in that here a turn consists of two 
verses), at times I use the terms interchangeably. 
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which his performance will lead, and a sense of the fitness of certain 
lines within their narrative context (e.g., a poet will not launch into 
a banquet scene in the midst of a battle, or deliver a love poem as the 
hero is in the process of delivering a message to his patron). The Pal- 
estinian oral poetry, however, is not narrative in nature. There is no 
evident story line to provide an organizational sense and direction, 
however tenuous, to the performance . 5 Nonetheless, the oral poetry 
duel, at least in the hands of skilled poets, is not a compositional free- 
for-all. Rather, the dueling structure of the performance, that is, the 
turn-taking by the poets and the responding or listing that character- 
izes that turn-taking, provides an organization to the performance, 
imbuing it with a measure of cohesiveness that renders it both excit- 
ing and accessible to its audience. 

It should be noted here that not all of the poetry sung during a sahrah 
performance will be poetic dueling. There are forms, such as the far awf 
and the shuruqi, which do not consist of an exchange between the two 
poets. Within the dueling sections themselves the degree to which the 
poets are engaged with their partners and the amount of competitive- 
ness (or, as we shall see later, cooperation) they display, will vary not 
only from poet to poet or performance to performance, but within the 
different sections of a performance. A good performance will include 
many duels, then, one following another, or even nested within each 
other, as well as sections in which poets do not address each other at 
all. Duels may be formally marked, such as the duel between the pen 
and the sword injabarln . 6 Here, the debate is arranged within the duel 
in a metapragmatic fashion, and is closed by the two poets expressing 
a reconciliation that belies the strict dichotomy initially raised in the 


5 The importance of narrative as a unifying factor in other genres can, however, be 
overstated. It is possible even within narrative genres for other factors, most notably 
contextual ones, to be at least as important to the organization of a text. In his discus- 
sion of hitat baladi, for example, Reynolds says, 

A full explanation of this brief text would, in short, lead to a detailed ethno- 
graphic portrait of the community. If this be a “text,” then it is a text that imi- 
tates the relationships it portrays. There is of course a narrative thread, but it 
is scarcely more than a thread: the narrative proceeds in leaps and bounds, and 
what holds it together is not an internal narrative logic, but the external struc- 
ture of the performance. The poet moves rhythmically back and forth between 
the “narrative structure” and his poetic forays out into the audience and their 
reality. (Dwight Fletcher Reynolds, Heroic Poets, Poetic Heroes: The Ethnography of 
Performance in an Arabic Oral Epic Tradition [Ithaca and London: Cornell University 
Press, 1993], 175) 

6 See verses 372-488. 
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debate. Duels may also arise in an apparently spontaneous manner 
as a poet addresses an aspect of his partner’s previous turn. In other 
words, dueling will be present to varying degrees throughout the per- 
formance, and its ebb and flow will be part of the variation in pacing 
that is important to sustaining the audience’s interest. 

Even in the sections of a performance in which some degree of duel- 
ing is taking place, the entirety of a turn will not always be devoted to 
the duel. A poet’s turn will often include information which is extra- 
neous to the formal or thematic features that bind his turn with those 
that precede and follow his verses. Take, for instance, the following 
lines fromjabarln: 

The pen is for the men of justice, The sword is for the men of murder 

Everyone who has come to us, Hears the words of the artist . 7 

This murabba verse is part of a formal debate over the pen and the 
sword. Although the first line clearly addresses the topic at hand, the 
second does not. Rather, it treats a formulaic theme and serves mul- 
tiple functions; it completes the verse (and the turn) of the poet in 
a formally correct way, and creates an oblique connection between 
the central theme of the duel and two central constructs of the sah- 
rah — the gathering of the community on one hand and the poet and 
his poetry on the other. 

On a very basic level, the simple exchange of similar utterances acts 
as an organizing principle, if a poet begins with an ' ataba verse, we 
expect his partner to return in kind, if he chooses to switch to another 
genre, he will usually signal his intent to do so either by uttering a 
musical note, or signature syllable (e.g., the ' ataba is always preceded 
by an “of”), or by altering the key in which he sings. This signal pre- 
pares both the poet’s partner and the audience for the change in the 
turn-taking that is to come, providing the proper discursive context 
for the new type of turn he will introduce. It should be noted that 
although there exist no strict rules regarding when a poet can move 
from one form to another, they are not free to do so at will. A shift 
from one poetic form to another often, although by no means always, 
accompanies a shift in tempo, mood, and subject matter. In other 
words, a duel will usually be interrupted, if not ended, with each shift, 
if poets move too frequently between the different genres, the perfor- 
mance will seem disjunctive. The movement of the performance will 


7 See verse 412. 
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no longer be determined by the back and forth of the sustained poetry 
duel, but rather by the starting and stopping that characterizes the 
jump from form to form. 

There are sections of even the best performances whose coherence 
resides only in the poets’ exchange of formally similar verses. It is 
more usual, however, for there to be additional threads tying one verse 
to another. Often sequential turns will be tied by a common semantic 
field. Perhaps the most frequent topic will be the greeting and praise 
of the host and his guests. Large chunks of any performance of the 
poetry duel at a wedding sahrah will necessarily be devoted to this 
theme. In these cases the turns of a sequence will be bound not only 
by their poetic form, but by the presence within each turn of a name 
(the recipient of the greeting) and a formulaic greeting of some sort, 
and often a laudatory epithet. There may be little evidence that a poet 
is responding specifically to what his partner has said directly before 
him. Rather, his aim is to render his remarks applicable to the general 
theme at hand. In these instances there may be nothing that indicates 
that a turn will lose some of its meaning or relevance if its place in 
the exchange is altered, as long as it remains within the section of the 
performance where the theme in question is being treated. In other 
words, that section of the duel takes on the character of a list of the- 
matically related, although not necessarily logically ordered, verses. 

I mentioned that praise and greeting of the guest is a common theme 
for this sort of exchange, but other types of listing are also possible. 
Poets may, through their exchange of verses, create lists of famous 
individuals— historical or literary individuals are particularly popular. 
They may also list places or events. In any case, the listing provides a 
structure for both poets and audience; poets use them to focus their 
compositions within a particular semantic field. For members of the 
audience, the lists provide a context for the individual turns. For the 
duration of this particular duel, they set up expectations (that each 
subsequent turn will mention another example appropriate to the 
list) which, when met, produce a compositional cohesiveness to the 
performance, and hence a measure of emotional satisfaction for all 
involved. 

In a list the poets do little more than mention the item or person 
that fits the category under discussion, often within the context of a 
formulaic phrase. One common technique, for instance, is for poets 
to compare themselves to famous poets of the literary tradition in 
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standard Arabic, especially the poets of the pre-Islamic and medieval 
periods. In this case, the list may consist of each poet comparing him- 
self favorably to another poet through one of a series of formulaic 
expressions. However, poets can also expand beyond mere listing 
in their turn. Poets may, for instance, refer to anecdotes or quali- 
ties associated with these well-known poets, thereby introducing an 
intertextuality with this related literary tradition which, as we shall 
see shortly, can enhance the poetry in important ways. 

Beyond listing, poets may choose to explore various aspects of the 
topic at hand. A particularly good example of this sort of composition 
can be seen in an ' ataba exchange in JabarTn in which poets trade forty 
verses treating their affection for their mothers . 8 Unlike the simple 
listing mentioned above, these verses include a variety of treatments 
of the theme. The topic is introduced with mention of the Prophet 
Muhammad’s orphan state (i.e., lack of a mother) and moves to a 
description of the maternal nature of the town Umm al-Fahm ( Umm 
means “mother” in Arabic). Another verse blesses the wombs of the 
mothers who bore the poets. Others describe particular situations or 
events— how often one poet’s mother would awaken at night on his 
account, how much she worked, how she fed him her portion of food, 
how strong his love is for her, and so on. Note that I stated that the 
poets treat, rather than discuss, a topic in this type of dueling, for poets 
do not refute or support the statements made in preceding turns as 
they would in a conversation. Nonetheless, as we shall see shortly, 
these turns are tightly bound by a thematic progression that both 
illustrates and enhances the dueling nature of the exchange. 

A true discussion in which one turn is explicitly connected with 
those that surround it often arises in the context of a specifically 
defined debate. In the Palestinian poetry, these debates usually take 
one of two forms. Most commonly they will involve a discussion of 
the relative merits of two related things. The two items of discussion 
are often opposites, but they can also be related in other ways and 
are always treated as a dichotomy. Common pairs for debate include 
the pen vs. the sword, learning vs. wealth, the fair girl vs. the dark 
girl, the date palm vs. the olive tree, night vs. day, and so on. These 
debates, unlike other types of Palestinian poetry dueling, are formally 
introduced within the poetry through an elaborate process of topic 


See verses 247-85. 
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selection. Sometimes, this discussion about the anticipated contest 
can take nearly as much time as the debate itself . 9 

A debate can also consist of an insult and boast exchange, although 
not all poets enjoy performing them . 10 The poets from Dayr al-Asad 
are particularly well-known for engaging in this sort of dueling. The 
poetry dueling of the Lebanese troupes also involves a great deal of 
this type of flyting, as does the poetry of the Palestinian troupes that 
have been created in emulation of the Lebanese poets. However, the 
exchange of insults and boasts is almost always highly ritualistic; the 
“insults” are recognized as fictional, i.e., devoid of truth value, both 
in relation to the feelings the poets have toward each other and the 
actual shortcomings or abilities of the poets trading boast and insult. 
Although the various traditions of ritual boast and insult that one 
finds around the world can treat a number of themes, in the Palestin- 
ian context a favorite topic is the relative merits of the poets as poets. 
In particular, an older poet will chide his young partner on his inex- 
perience, whereas the younger partner may boast that he has already 
surpassed his mentor. In other words, here too, we are likely to find a 
significant amount of “metadiscourse”— poetry about poetry . * 11 

All the types of verbal dueling that have been discussed so far 
require poets to respond to each other at least on some level in a the- 
matic manner. Another set of dueling techniques relies not on the 

9 In Jabarln, twenty of the 112 turns that make up the debate over the pen vs. the 
sword are concerned with setting up the duel itself. 

10 This is one of the most common types of verbal dueling. One finds it in the flyting 
of old English, Germanic, and Norse poetry as well as in contemporary traditions in 
Sumatra, Africa, the United States, several Mediterranean countries, and throughout 
Latin America. See Abrahams, “Playing the Dozens”; Samuel G. Armistead, “La Poesia 
Oral Improvisada en la Tradicion Hispanica,” in Maximiano Trapero, Dan Munteanu, 
and Maria Caceres Lorenzo, eds., La Decima Popular en la Tradicion Hispanica: Adas del 
Simposio Internacional sobre La Decima (Las Palmas de Gran Canaria: Universidad de 
las Palmas de Gran Canaria, 1994), 41-69; John R. Bowen, “Poetic Duels and Political 
Change in the Gayo Highlands of Sumatra,” American Anthropologist 91 (1989); 25-40; 
Brenneis, “Fighting Words; Carol J. Clover, “Harbardsljod as Generic Farce,” Scandina- 
vian Studies 51 (1979): 124-45; John Dollard, “The Dozens: The Dialect of Insult,” Ameri- 
can Imago 1 (1930): 3-24; Dundes et al. “The Strategy of Turkish Boys”; Gossen, “Verbal 
Dueling in Chamula”; and Labov, “Rules for Ritual Insult.” 

11 This sort of exchange is particularly appropriate for a multigenerational team 
like al-Dayrawryah because it can be framed within the context of a student-teacher 
role, with one poet stating that he has taught the other everything he knew, and 
his (younger) partner responding by saying that he long ago surpassed his teachers. 
The metapoetic duel is also common in the Lebanese poetry which some Palestinian 
poets consciously imitate. The plethora of metapoetic discourse in the Palestinian 
and Lebanese poetry serves as further evidence for the centrality of the poetry duel 
as a subject of most performances. 
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exchange of turns linked thematically, but on wordplay. 12 In most 
of these sections, one turn will be connected with another through 
sound or form rather than semantics. An example of this type of 
verbal dueling can be seen in parts of the interaction that precedes 
the munafarah between ‘Amir and ‘Alqamah described in chapter 1. 
We have already mentioned that at its most basic, poetry dueling 
may consist of a straightforward exchange of poetic forms of similar 
length and structure. When two poets trade ‘ ataba verses, the formal 
similarity between their turns provides a structural continuity to the 
passage. Thus, thematic consistency becomes unnecessary to the sus- 
tenance of the duel (although, of course, poets can maintain a thematic 
continuity in ' ataba exchanges if they choose). Similarities in melody 
(both verses will be sung within the same maqam, or musical mode), 
rhyme scheme, and meter will ensure that sahrah participants sense 
a connection between one turn and the next. In other words, even in 
the absence of a thematic relationship binding individual turns with 
each other, the formal similarities between turns will ensure that a 
mimesis of a duel is maintained. It is not uncommon, however, for 
poets to use other types of wordplay as a means of establishing a con- 
nection between their compositions and those of their partner. Such 
wordplay may involve repetition of words or phrases, particularly at 
the beginning of a verse. It is also common to find poets playing with 
the rhyme word of a verse; one poet may compose an 'ataba using the 
same rhyme word that his partner did in the previous turn, or he may 
use another word from the same root. A poet may choose to relate his 
verse to its predecessor by introducing a term that is in clear opposi- 
tion to it (e.g., singing about bitterness in response to a verse about 
sweetness). 13 Poets will also create long runs of verses whose lines end 
with the same rhyme letter. The list of variations of these types of 
wordplay is extensive. 14 Poets may create lists of double rhymes, that 


12 Wordplay, and especially various types of punning and paronomasia, are found 
extensively in nondueling oral Arabic poetry as well. For example, for a description of 
punning in Egyptian renditions of Sirat BanTHilal, see Bridget Connelly, Arab Folk Epic 
and Identity (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1986). 

13 This, of course, corresponds to tibaq in medieval Arabic rhetoric. The use of the 
same word in two or more contexts, and of two or more words from the same root are 
two types of jinas, another rhetorical technique found in medieval Arabic poetry. Jinas 
is discussed in more detail below. 

14 The variety in wordplay that characterizes the Palestinian poetry duel is remi- 
niscent of the minimal sound shifts that are the backbone of wordplay in Chamula 
verbal dueling. See Gossen, “Verbal Dueling in Chamula,” 131. Labov, “Rules for Ritual 
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is, verses in which the last two words rhyme, rather than merely the 
last letter of the last word of each hemistich. In one particularly excit- 
ing performance I heard, poets exchanged twenty turns of murabba 
in which three of the four hemistichs of each verse ended with a verb 
and its verbal noun (an Arabic construction called the maf ul mutlaq or 
cognate accusative ). 15 

I have been discussing the various techniques that poets use for 
dueling as if they were discrete techniques. However, a skilled poet will 
often combine various types of dueling. A long debate or discussion of 
a given topic, for instance, may include instances of wordplay, and 
poets will often shift seamlessly from one type of dueling to another. 
Dueling, then, will ebb and flow throughout the performance, with 
some turns closely bound to the verses that surround them, and oth- 
ers appearing to be relatively autonomous. To see how this is accom- 
plished, we turn now to a detailed analysis of the dueling in JabarTn . 16 

As is frequently the case in a Palestinian sahrah, JabarTn begins 
with a turn that consists largely of religious invocation. This is one of 
several types of allusion to literary traditions of standard Arabic that 
characterize this poetry . 17 The language itself is allusive, since it incor- 
porates features from standard Arabic that are not normally used in 
the Palestinian dialect. In the opening verse, for instance, the poet 
pronounces the final hamza in the word tasha (itself a high-diction 
word), which would usually be elided in the Palestinian dialect, and 
uses the relative pronoun alladhi instead of the dialectal illl Here, in 
an elevated diction, the poet both addresses and praises God while 
evoking Quranic passages. The second hemistich of the first line of 


Insults,” also describes in detail the various verbal techniques employed in the sound- 
ing he describes. 

15 This duel also included thematic unity, for the poets used the construction to 
hurl threats at each other. The maf ul mutlaq is particularly useful for this sort of 
exchange because it has the effect of intensifying the meaning inherent in the verb. 

16 I have been transliterating Arabic words, including place names and personal 
names, according to the rules of modern standard Arabic. Because in this section I am 
quoting extensively from a performance, I will be transliterating the Arabic as closely 
as possible to the poets’ own pronunciations, that is, in accordance with a Palestinian 
dialectal pronunciation. Most notably, the vowel of the ta marbutah is raised from a to 
e and the diphthongs aw and ay are realized as the long vowels o and e respectively. 

17 I follow Hebei in defining allusion very broadly to include all language which a 
poet uses to consciously evoke elements from the larger Arabic literary tradition. See 
Udo J. Hebei, Intertextuality, Allusion, and Quotation: An International Bibliography of Criti- 
cal Studies (New York: Greenwood Press, 1989), 136-7. Allusion may include anything 
from direct quotes to shared diction. As we shall see shortly, allusion does not have to 
evoke specific texts. 
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the performance, “Your light is a guide to all people if you will” ( nurak 
huda lil-nasjam'an in tasha), brings to mind the passage “Allah guides 
to His light whomever he wills” ( yahdi allah li-nurihi man yasha), ls as 
well as, to a somewhat lesser degree, the phrase “You lead whomever 
you will” ( tahdiman tasha ). 19 The phrase “Lord of all the worlds” ( rabb 
kull al-’alamm ) in Ghanim al-Asadl’s first hemistich will also be inter- 
preted as Quranic diction by virtue of its similarity to the ubiquitous 
Quranic epithet “Lord of the worlds” ( rabb al-’alamm). 

It is significant that these invocations appear at the beginning of a 
performance . 20 Most obviously, the religious frame defines the perfor- 
mance as a socially sanctioned event. But the religious diction is also 
important precisely because it opens the performance. As Conte says, 
“The opening situates the poetic act and by situating it justifies it. The 
opening is, first and foremost, a bold signal asserting ‘This is poetry,’ 
because for our cultural tradition this is the way poetry begins .” 21 Not 
only does the opening of a work define it as a specific type of discourse 
(i.e., sahrah poetry in this case), but it can also provide us with more 
specific information about the relationship between the work at hand 
and other works within the tradition: “The opening is the place where 
all the signals point to the originality of the work or to its position 
within literary production .” 22 In other words, through these open- 
ing lines, the poets situate the performance within a larger cultural 
frame. By beginning a performance with a religious invocation in a 
diction that emulates standard Arabic, the poet claims for his poetry a 
place within the Arab-Islamic tradition in which standard Arabic and 
its literary traditions hold a privileged place . 23 


18 XXIII: 25. 

19 VII: 155. 

20 Caton, Peaks of Yemen; Reynolds, Heroic Poets; and Slymovics have also noted that 
the beginnings and ends of oral poetry performances tend to be framed by religious 
passages composed in an elevated diction. See Susan Slyomovics, The Merchant of Art: 
An Egyptian Hilali Oral Epic Poet in Performance (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1987). 

21 Gian Biagio Conte, The Rhetoric of Imitation: Genre and Poetic Memory in Virgil and 
Other Latin Poets (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1986), 70. 

22 Ibid., 76. 

23 It should be noted that Palestinian poetry duels are not religious events. They 
may be performed at various types of political and social events among Muslim, 
Christian, and Druze Palestinians. Poets I interviewed said that the amount and con- 
tent of religious diction will vary depending on the religious affiliation of the host 
family and guests. 
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The care the poets take in the opening to the performance can also 
be seen in the extraordinary symmetry between their respective first 
turns. Each turn begins with identical invocations to God (yd rabbi ) 
and each of their verses ends with the same rhyme word ( muwazza - 
nah and al-tiyab). In fact, the second poet’s turn may be considered a 
muaradah, albeit incomplete, of the first. He has answered his partner 
in a pair of verses that share the same structure, final rhyme word, and 
theme. None of the succeeding turns of my and and ‘ataba is as formally 
or thematically bound, although, as we shall see, careful attention to 
the formal features of a partner’s preceding turn becomes important 
in a poet’s composition during the heavily interactive sections of a 
performance. 

With the second verses of each poet’s first turn in the performance, 
the religious theme continues but is supplemented by an introduc- 
tion of the praise and boasting that are always ubiquitous in a sah- 
rah poetry performance. Each poet first mentions Abu Ibrahim, the 
groom’s father, and Umm al-Fahm, the town in which the wedding 
is taking place. Gradually, as the praise and greeting continue other 
names are mentioned (the towns of Ba'aynah, ‘Ayn Ibrahim, Mi'awyah, 
and Barqah; a second host Abu Khalil; the groom Ibrahim, and Abu 
Murawah). The measured pace of this section of the performance 
means that introduction of these names here does not have the emo- 
tionally evocative power of the long lists of place and personal names 
that will occur later in the performance, but the presence of these 
names in the opening section establishes the praise and greeting as 
one of the salient themes of the evening. 

The ‘ataba and mijana forms that make up this opening section are 
characterized by some of the most sophisticated wordplay in oral Pal- 
estinian poetry. In both forms, the first three hemistichs end in jinas, 
an Arabic rhetorical device similar to paronomasia or rime riche that 
juxtaposes two or more similar (or completely homophonous) words. 
In the case of the ‘ ataba and mijana forms, three (and sometimes 
more) homonyms or near-homonyms are used as end-rhymes to the 
first three hemistichs of each verse . 24 Moreover, poets will strive to 


24 For a concise and accurate discussion of jinas and its relationship to punning and 
paronomasia in European languages, see Terri DeYoung, “Language in Looking-Glass 
Land: Samlh al-Qasim and the Modernization of Jinas,” Journal of the American Orien- 
tal Society 112, no. 2 (1992): 183-97. DeYoung notes that in the case of punning, the 
multiple meanings inherent in a single sound unit allow an entire phrase, sentence, 
or situation to be understood in more than one way. Thus, in Shakespeare’s Romeo 
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use related terms for th e jinas that ends the hemistichs of each of the 
two verses that make up a turn. Thus, Musa uses the terms in tasha/ 
intashaa/intashd and nashalha/nashllha which share the letters n-sh-y 
(a simulation of an Arabic trilateral root) for his first two verses, and 
Ghanim uses the even more closely related ‘alamm/'aliyeh mm/'alimm 
and ' ilimna/’alamna/'ilimna in his turn. 25 A poet may also treat the same 
theme and end rhyme as his partner, a self-imposed constraint that 
will require him to arrive at a different way of conveying the same 
idea with the same or phonologically similar words. However, in this 
section of the performance wordplay is, for the most part, internal 
to each turn. That is, poets do not usually play on words that come 
up in each other’s turns, and wordplay is not being used to bind one 
turn explicitly to another. There are a few exceptions; in addition to 
the tight composition I have already noted in the opening verses, the 
poets both sing about cup(s) (of happiness and sweetness) in verses 
17-21 and of battle standards in verses 25-8. 26 We might say, then, that 
the dueling in this section of the performance is not particularly pro- 
nounced. This restraint is not surprising at the outset of the sahrah, 


and Juliet, when Mercutio says at the moment of his death, “Ask for me tomorrow 
and you will find me a grave man," he creates a context in which two meanings of 
the word “grave” (“serious” and “tomb”) are relevant. In both paronomasia and jinas, 
on the other hand, two different contexts, each of which requires a different inter- 
pretation of a given word, are provided in the text itself. As a result, the emphasis is 
not on the conflation of contexts but on the sonic (and in written contexts, at times 
visual) similarity between words. DeYoung further distinguishes between paronoma- 
sia and jinas, noting that the former requires a slight difference between the two or 
more words around which the wordplay is constructed, whereas in Arabic rhetoric 
the highest form of jinas ( jinas tamm ) is constructed around the multiple meanings of 
two or more identical terms. For a discussion of the distinct effects in English of rime 
riche (exact homonyms) and rhymes that incorporate slight phonological differences, 
see Debra Fried, “Rhyme Puns,” in Jonathan Culler, ed., On Puns: the Foundation of Let- 
ters (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1988), 85. It should be emphasized that the terminologi- 
cal distinctions between these rhetorical terms are not often well recognized. In his 
book-length study of puns, for instance, Walter Redfern uses the term “paronomasia" 
interchangeably with “punning.” See Puns (Oxford: Basil Blackwell Publishers, 1984). 

25 It may at first appear that Ghanim’s turn is stronger than Musa’s because of 
the greater similarity between the end rhymes of his two verses. However, it can be 
argued that Musa’s has the advantage of originality because of his unexpected cob- 
bling together of unrelated words so that they all appear to fit under the morphologi- 
cal umbrella of a single root. 

26 In the latter case, however, the poets rely on two different rhyme words —rayah 
in the first case which means variously plentitude, opinion, and fur, and in the second 
case bayraq which can mean delighting, high regard, and lightning. Thus the turns are 
not as formally bound together as are others later in the performance in which poets 
share a rhyme word. 
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for at this point the poets are creating a frame for their performance 
and warming up for the excitement to come. It would not be appropri- 
ate to launch directly into highly interactive dueling here. 

Nonetheless, the extensive use of jinas in the Palestinian poetry 
serves the poets in a number of important ways. The poetic nature 
of wordplay, that is, its emphasis on language, can be quite complex. 
Depending on the context in which it is used, it can either undermine 
or affirm the referential nature of language. It can also enhance or 
expand that system by uncovering (or creating) new relationships 
between words and phrases. Whereas comic wordplay often relies on 
an uncovering of an absurdly improbable coincidence of sound and 
sense, serious wordplay such as that found in the Palestinian poetry 
(and many other Arabic literary traditions) may be used to expose 
hidden truths by revealing an almost mystical confluence of sound 
and sense. When Musa Hafiz, in the very first verse of JabarTn, uses 
the sonic similarities between the words in tasha (if You will), intasha’a 
(was spread), and intasha (was revived) to bring together God’s will, 
the dissemination of His light, and the revival of every believer, he 
suggests that the linguistic system itself recognizes the intimate rela- 
tionship between these three concepts. GhanTm al-Asadl’s first verse 
contains a similar convergence of meaning. In this case, the world, 
loftiness, and knowledge are drawn together through the phonetic 
similarity of al- alamm (the worlds), al-'dliyeh mm (lofty, who), and al- 
alimm (knowledgeable ones). As a result, the phonological similarities 
between the words reinforce what the poets have to say about them. 
The task of the poet (and if the linguistic system contains within it 
these truths, then it is an important task, indeed!) is to uncover these 
connections and to make their existential inevitability manifest to 
the audience, or, as Jonathan Culler puts it, to displace the opposition 
between meaningless convergence and meaningful relation. 27 

The constellations of meaning created through jinas may be used 
adeptly by a poet to underscore themes central to the performance 
and to reinforce his own importance as the key to discovering and 
disseminating the truths that these linguistic convergences suggest. 
In verse 8, for instance, by punning on the word hallet (i came, I sanc- 
tioned, I sweetened), the poet uses language to reinforce the relation- 
ship that he draws between his own attendance of the sahrah and a 


27 Jonathan Culler, On Puns, 16. 
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subsequent legitimation of praise with the sweetening of cups. Since 
the latter can be understood as a reference not only to the pleasurable 
entertainment of the party but also to the countering of the bitterness 
of fate, the claim is audacious (although not unusually so for this type 
of poetry); through his presence and performance, the poet affects 
that which is otherwise uncontrollable— the vicissitudes of fate. 28 

Indeed, by engaging in wordplay the poet creates for himself a place 
among those who shape and maintain the Arabic language. The act 
of discovering the hidden relationships between the phonology and 
semantics of words in jinas can be, paradoxically, both conservative 
and revolutionary. On one hand, the poet may be uncovering what is 
understood to be tunelessly inherent in the language itself (e.g., the 
relationship between sweetness and sanctioning). On the other hand, 
he may use the same techniques to create new connections. Consider, 
for example, verse 193 where the poet rhymes ujeh (crooked), tlujf (my 
snows), and taknuluj f (technology). 29 In this verse a relatively new word 
that has been borrowed into the language from the West ( taknuluji ) is 
shown to fit the rhythms (and hence perhaps the morphological pat- 
terns) of Arabic. The poet’s verse serves as an initial exploration into 
the ways this new word may relate to those that already exist in the 
language, thereby investing old words with new associations, as well 
as beginning the process of creating those Arabic associations for the 
newly borrowed term. Poets when they use jinas, then, are both lin- 
guistic guardians and vanguards, and the inherent self-referentiality 
of wordplay, the attention it always brings to bear on language itself, 
only reinforces this point. 

Verse 8 illustrates another important feature of jinas and other 
forms of wordplay, namely the metaphoric potential that lies within 
them. Like metaphor, jinas is an act of defamiliarization in that it ques- 
tions the fundamental assumption that every signified is linguistically 
represented by one and only one signifier. Through the identity or 


28 The relationships between sweetness/bitterness, poetic composition, and fate 
are discussed more fully in footnotes to verses 9 and 19. The idea of a relationship 
between fate and the correct interpretation of linguistic signs is by no means limited 
to Arabic. Redfern cites the story of the Delphic oracle who tells a general “Domine, 
stes” (stay at home), but which he disastrously understands as its opposite (“Domi 
ne stes”). The implication is that had the general been aware of the possible second 
meaning (had he had a Palestinian poet to uncover it for him), he might have avoided 
his death. See Puns, 35. 

29 In this case the poets use rhyme rather than jinas, but as Debra Fried demon- 
strates for English poetry (“Rhyme Puns,” 85), the effect is similar. 
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close similarity of their names, poets bring together two objects or 
concepts. Not all such juxtapositions lead to metaphor, but if the sig- 
nifieds of the homonyms or near-homonyms are shown to have other, 
more meaningful affinities, or if such affinities can be imagined by the 
audience, then a metaphor has been created. In verse 8, attending the 
sahrah and singing praise become, metaphorically, an act of sweeten- 
ing the cups (which is itself simultaneously a metonym for the sahrah 
and a metaphor for controlling fate). 

For Arab poets generally, and not just Palestinians, the use of word- 
play, and in particular jinas, can play an important role in affirming 
the existence and semantic relevancy of linguistic structures. Arabic 
morphology is organized around a system of roots, most of which con- 
sist of three consonants, and morphological forms (awzari) that are 
formed through vowel patterns and the adding and/or gemination 
of consonants. Of course, other languages also make extensive use of 
regular morphological patterns to create related families of words. 
However, the system in Arabic is unusually regular. Indeed, there is so 
much consistency in the root and pattern system that almost all Ara- 
bic dictionaries, both medieval and modern, are organized not accord- 
ing to the spelling of individual words, but according to the roots from 
which words are derived. In other words, knowing the basic etymology 
of words, that is, the roots from which they derive, is, in Arabic, funda- 
mental to conscious use of the written language. Althoughjinds as it is 
used in ataba and mijana will often bring together words from differ- 
ent roots (in the first verse of JabarTn, for example, the three rhyme 
words are derived from the roots sh-y-‘, n-sh-\ and n-sh-y respectively), 
it is often the case that at least two, if not all three of the rhyme words 
in one of these verses will be from the same root. In such cases , jinas 
both illustrates and corroborates what are considered to be the funda- 
mental structures of the language. 30 


30 For Muslim poets performing for a Muslim audience, the relation to jinas and 
these basic structural features of Arabic are particularly important, given the status 
of Arabic as the language in which God chose to reveal the Quran. Thus when poets 
uncover genetic relations between words through jinas they are revealing an aspect 
of a divinely created system. Wordplay in this context is a momentous act, carrying 
within it some of the force and responsibility of revelation. It should be emphasized, 
however, that the forms of Palestinian poetry performed during the sahrah are not 
religious genres. They are not associated with religious events (although some of 
them may be performed on religious feast days) and are performed by and for Chris- 
tian and Druze as well as Muslim Palestinians. 
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Indeed, even when the words that are brought together in a verse 
through jinas are not derived from the same root, their juxtaposition 
by the poet may suggest underlying relations between the words. In 
verse 16, for instance, the rhyme word waradni (“came to me,” from the 
root w-r-d ) is paired with wa-raddnl (“and rejected me,” from the root 
r-d-d ), subtly suggesting a semantic connection between the two. 31 

Jinas can, at the same, time allow Palestinian poets to create lin- 
guistic links to standard Arabic, thereby situating their own poetic 
tradition within a larger cultural context. By exploiting the gram- 
matical and lexical systems of both forms of the language, the poets 
opportunistically broaden the range of possible puns and near-puns 
that they can work with. In verse 12, for example, by using a standard 
Arabic indicative verb (aw ft), without the dialectal b- prefix) in the 
first hemistich, and by eliding the glottal stop of the noun (fey) in the 
third hemistich as is common in the dialect, the poet brings together 
two words that would have differed too much to allow for jinas if he 
were to follow the rules of just one form of the language. The effects 
of this broadening are far-reaching, for the end result is a communica- 
tive system in which the linguistic structures at all levels are shown to 
work together harmoniously. Or to state the point more radically, the 
existence of two separate linguistic systems is called into question. As 
a result it joins the intertextuality that exists on other levels within 
the performance to define the Palestinian as part of a larger Arab cul- 
tural system. 32 

Jinas also works with other formal features of the poetry as a rep- 
resentation of one of the main themes of any verbal dueling perfor- 
mance, namely the community to be found in difference. In every 
sahrah performance we have two poets trading lines. In many perfor- 
mances the poets debate the relative merits of two different objects 
or concepts from the same class: night vs. day, the old vs. the young, 
the pen vs. the sword, etc. In an 'ataba or myana verse we have two (or 
more) words formally bound by jinas. In each case, through perfor- 
mance the distinctions between these binaries (or multiplicities) are 
explored and erased. Two poets speak as one; night and day, young 


31 DeYoung discusses this phenomenon at greater length in “Language in Looking- 
Glass Land.” She states that medieval grammarians discovered semantic relationships 
between roots that shared two of their three letters (p. 185). 

32 Other forms of that intertextuality are described later in this chapter. In fact, the 
use of jinas is a form of intertextuality in and of itself because it is a rhetorical device 
of standard (literary) Arabic poetry being used in an oral poetic tradition. 
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and old, sword and pen are found to be equally necessary and comple- 
mentary; and through jinas, the Arabic lexicon is shown to be inter- 
nally linked by a complex web of shared etymologies and meaningful 
sound coincidences. 

Poets use a number of linguistic devices to achieve the extensive 
jinas that characterizes the mijana and ' ataba exchanges. Needless to 
say, they will exploit any straightforward homonyms that exist in the 
language, such as the word al-’dlimm (the worlds/ the connoisseurs) 
in verse 4. In Arabic rhetoric, this type of jinas (called jinas tamm) is 
generally considered the highest form of this trope. More often, the 
words clustered in a jinas relationship will differ from each other in 
small ways. They may share consonants, for instance, but require dif- 
ferent voweling. Thus in verse 4, the substantive Hlmna (our knowl- 
edge) is paired with ‘ ilimna (we knew). Vowels may also be shortened 
or lengthened as needed. For example, in verse 2, Musa Hafiz puns 
nashalha (he elevated it/them) with nshilha (we carry them). This 
verse illustrates another strategy at the poets’ disposal, which is to 
exploit the use of the third person feminine singular pronoun to refer 
to nonhuman plurals. Although the poet uses the verb nashal- twice 
in the same verse with the same meaning (he lifted or elevated), the 
different referents of the pronoun suffix -ha (as “it” in the first case, 
referring to the world, and as “them” in the second, referring to the 
hearts) render the two distinct. 

Some pairs of long vowels (“I” and “e,” “u” and “o”) may be con- 
flated (e.g., marhun and mure hon in verse 24), and, as this example also 
shows, poets may also ignore the presence of gemination in creating 
jinas. Similarly, short vowels may be rhymed with long ones, and the 
ta marbutah can rhyme with “a,” “a,” “i,” and ‘I.” Poets will make full 
use of the dialectal conflation of interdentals (“th,” “dh,” and “z” ) 
with their respective dentals (“t,” “d,” and “d”) to create the necessary 
word groups, as well as to exploit differences between dialectal and 
standard Arabic pronunciations. Various particles— aw (or), hi- (in or 
with), fa- (and then), fi (in, among), in (if), li- (to, for), min (from, from 
among), ma (negative particle and relative pronoun), and wa- (and) are 
the most common— may, in combination with another word, be juxta- 
posed against a third. For example, in verse 7, the poet uses ma hall 
(was not appropriate or legitimate) as a pun for mahall (place, space) 
and mahl (famine). Likewise, in verse 16 waradni (he came to me), aw- 
raddnx (or driven me away), and aradm (who wanted me, i.e., bound my 
way) are brought together in verse 16. 
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if we return to the opening turns of Jabarln, we now see that a 
tremendous amount of cultural work has taken place within these 
verses. Through the religious invocations the poets have established 
the occasion as both legitimate and momentous. Mention of the host 
and his town, Umm al-Fahm, establishes a center around which the 
evening events will turn, and the insertion by each poet of himself in 
these opening turns anticipates the important role he and his meta- 
performative diction will be playing throughout the evening. The use 
of a language that is at once clearly Palestinian but peppered with 
elements from standard Arabic ties this example of verbal art to the 
larger literary tradition (or, more radically and perhaps more accu- 
rately, it suggests an intimate relationship between the two and draws 
attention to the role of the poets and their poetry in sustaining that 
relationship). Through muaradah the poets gently anticipate the ver- 
bal dueling that is to come, and in conjunction with jinas explicitly 
situate their oral poetry within a larger literary tradition. The poets’ 
use of the jinas also highlights their own crucial agency as linguistic 
and literary guardians and vanguards. 

The opening 'ataba and my and section of the duel, though measured 
in pace, introduces many of the themes that will run through the eve- 
ning. Aside from the religious allusions and greetings to the primary 
hosts, Abu Ibrahim and Abu Khalil, and the groom, reference to the 
festivities of the evening is juxtaposed against the diction of chivalry 
which will also be prominent throughout the performance. A number 
of images and themes that will also recur in complex and evocative 
ways throughout the evening (a lamentation on old age, pledges and 
fidelity, fate, birds, and sweet and bitter cups) are first raised here. 

The dignified tone set in the opening exchange of ataba and my and 
verses is continued in the long shuruq f which follows it. This piece, 
sung by Musa Hafiz, again begins with a short religious invocation 
followed by a greeting of the hosts. What is most striking about the 
poem, however, is the list of village and family names at the center 
of the poem. The proper names mentioned, of course, are those of 
the guests and their villages, and to utter them in performance is not 
only to acknowledge the presence of representatives of these fami- 
lies and villages at the wedding, but also to draw an intimate connec- 
tion between these men (and metonymically all family members and 
residents of those villages) and the host family and the sahrah itself. 
The recitation of names draws in the minds of the participants a map 
defining, at least for the duration of the evening, the boundaries of 
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a community that is defined at once as both intimate and Palestin- 
ian. At the center will be the host family, the JabarTn, and the town 
in which the sahrah takes place, Umm al-Fahm. Radiating from this 
center are the villages and Palestinian families who are represented at 
the wedding and hence mentioned in performance. Thus, this listing, 
like the many others that occur later in the performance, is a pow- 
erfully cohesive device that both helps create a successful evening 
for hosts and guests, and extends the effects of that cohesion beyond 
the bounds of the wedding and its participants to play a role in the 
construction of self and the maintenance of a Palestinian communal 
identity. 33 The importance of these lists of personal and geographical 
names cannot be overemphasized. As we shall see, there are several of 
them in JabarTn, and they are crucial to every sahrah performance. 

The shuruql is followed by a section of far awl which, like the shuruql, 
is not a dueling genre. However, as we noted in chapter 2, this is 
the genre that invites the most audience participation. The call and 
response format of the far am makes it primarily a genre of consen- 
sus. That is, unlike poetry dueling in which the agonistic nature of 
communication is emphasized, the far aw l calls on poets and audience 
to speak with one voice. Poets sing slogans and greetings with which 
everyone is expected to agree, and the audience responds with a uni- 
fying refrain that has been supplied by the poet himself. As a result, 
this genre plays the important role of drawing the audience, and par- 
ticularly the saff, into the performance and is therefore almost always 
introduced early in the evening. The form of the far awl is also highly 
conducive to listing. Thus it is quite common to find in these sections 
of a performance the litanies of Palestinian family and place names 
that are so important to any sahrah performance. 

This far awl is followed by a second ' ataba section in which the two 
poets return to an exchange of verses. Here we find the first extended 
run of turns in which the poets respond specifically to each other’s 
lines. In the second turn of this section (verse 63), Ghanim plays on 
Musa s use of the rhyme word “naqlah” by choosing the same root 
( anqala from n-q-l ) for the rhyme word of his verse. He responds sim- 
ilarly to Musa’s “amsa” in verse 65 by choosing an antonym ( sabih ) 
as his rhyme word, making use of the Arabic rhetorical device called 
tibaq (the juxtaposition of antonyms), in the following turn. In the 


33 This point is argued more fully in Yaqub, “The Production of Locality.’ 
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next two verses, the poets again use rhyme words from the same 
morphological root ( wa-raha and ruhna from r-w-h). By verse 72, the 
poets are ready for an extended run of turns that are connected to 
each other by their rhyme words. Musa begins the run with an 'ataba 
whose hemistichs end with “halluk” and is answered by Ghanim with 
the rhyme word “halqah” which in turn elicits “‘alqah” from Musa. 
Ghanim follows up with a play on the root ‘-l-q (' aliqtm ) which Musa 
answers with a second (different) verse composed around the rhyme 
word ‘“alqah.” Ghanim ends this particular run with yet another rhyme 
word from the same root (ta'liq). The move in this series of turns from 
one related trio of punned words to another demonstrates the net- 
working power of jinas. Words are shown to connect with each other 
in complex overlapping webs, and hence serve as a strong metaphor 
for the relationships between the guests and their families. We can 
see, then, the gradual move on the part of the poets from framing 
(religious invocation and introductory greetings) toward poetry duel- 
ing, at first merely by trading verses, but now moving into the realm 
of serious wordplay. The poets have succeeded in defining a cultural 
space, in turning audience members into active participants of the 
event, and, through a gradual escalation of both the level of dueling 
and the sophistication of the wordplay, begun to make of the partici- 
pants a tightly networked community. 

The freedom with which poets will move from one type of dueling to 
another can be seen in the short run (verses 79-81) that follows these 
verses. In response to Ghanim’s verse composed around the rhyme 
word marrah/murrah (The latter word means “bitter”), Musa addresses 
bitterness and sweetness in verse 80 with a rhyme word that conflates 
the roots h-l-w (relating to sweetness) and h-w-l. In verse 81, Ghanim 
picks up on the theme of change (one of the meanings associated with 
this root h-w-l). For his part, Musa ties verse 82 with Ghanim’s by bor- 
rowing heavily from both the semantics and structure of the third 
hemistich: Ghanim’s is “if the Imam al-Shafit had heard my poetry” 
(al-imam al-Shafii law simi' shi'n ). 34 Musa follows suit with “and Salah 
al-DTn, when he heard my poetry” ( wa-Salah al-Din lamman simi' shin). 
In this short run, the poets have moved beyond the play on the sounds 
and roots of the rhyme word of each verse to play with the meanings 


34 Note the pronunciation of the conditional particle as a diphthong, as it would be 
pronounced in the standard language, rather than as a dialectal long o. This is prob- 
ably due to the subject matter which calls for an elevated diction. 
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of each other’s words. The short interchange displays a number of 
techniques used by oral poets, including tibaq, or the juxtaposition of 
opposites (bitterness and sweetness), paronomasia (the root shift from 
h-l-w to h-w-1), and finally connection through repetition of structures 
(Al-ShafiT is connected to Salah al-DTn through the repetition of the 
phrase “when/if he heard my poetry”). There is a subtle one-upman- 
ship in this exchange of verses as well; Ghanim uses a contrary-to- 
fact conditional (law) whereas Musa responds with a simple adverbial 
(lamman). As a result, Musa is able to top Ghanim’s speculative claim 
with a statement of fact. 

This verse is followed by a short play on the rhyme words tamanna 
and tamannl in verses 84 and 85 respectively, after which we have 
another play in the rhyme on words from the same root ( muajjin and 
‘ ajantu from ‘-j-n ) in verses 86 and 87. The latter verse also raises the 
topic of paradise ( jannah ), which is picked up in verse 88. No single 
theme or dueling technique unites all the turns of this ‘ataba exchange. 
In fact, scattered throughout the 26 turns are verses that are appar- 
ently independent of the lines that surround them. However, the short 
runs of inter-turn wordplay in which one poet responds in some way 
to the lines of his partner provide a loose structure to the passage. 

The ‘ ataba section is followed by a long passage of murabba which 
is also characterized by the loose structure with varying intensities 
of dueling that we saw in the preceding ' ataba section. In the first 
24 turns, we find a series of pairs of verses tied together by a shared 
word or phrase. We already saw some of this pairing in the earlier 
‘ ataba section. Verses 89-90, for example, begin with the highly for- 
mulaic greeting “ahla w-sahla.” The following two turns both mention 
the participants who are seated (illi qaid and al-qaidm). Verses 93 and 
94 both include references to the night whereas the following pair of 
turns praise the town of Umm al-Fahm. Further down (verses 101 and 
102) we find verses that include the word bahr (which translates as 
both ocean and meter) and others (103 and 104) that include a small 
chiasmus: “the rose and jasmine” ( al-ward wa-al-full) in one verse and 
“the jasmine and rose” (al-full wa-al-ward) in the next. This form of 
response is highly reminiscent of a number of dueling genres from the 
literary tradition in standard Arabic such as the mumalatah in which 
each exchange stands independently of the lines that surround it. In 
other words, poet A is responsible for raising a topic and poet B for 
addressing it; continued dialogue on the subject is not expected. 
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At this point, the pairing of verses that characterized the begin- 
ning of the murabba section gives way to a stretch of turns that are 
only loosely connected to each other by the common themes of 
praise, greeting, and boasting. The dueling appears to have ebbed at 
this point, and only subtly returns at verse 147. Instead of focusing on 
their own agonism, poets concentrate on ensuring the inclusion of the 
saff in the performance, both by calling out their personal, family, and 
village names, and through extensive metaperformative discourse. 
Here references to guests, poetry, and the night itself are combined 
in almost every turn with performative speech acts, commands, and 
the poets’ descriptions of their own actions. At the same time, the 
tempo of the singing gradually increases, lending excitement and sig- 
nificance to the greetings and lists of names that make up this section. 
The relatively simple words have been infused with energy from the 
dueling that has preceded these verses, the increased speed and vol- 
ume of the singing, and the somatic participation of the saff. 

Dueling begins again in verse 147 in which Musa describes himself 
(and the other “knights” in his group) as being mounted in their sad- 
dles ( bitlaqma fdq al-suruj ), to which Ghanim responds by addressing 
Musa as “0 knight in the saddle” ( yafaris min fdq al-sarj). This exchange 
is followed by a few more paired verses, and some fifteen turns later, 
the poets begin once again to work with slightly longer runs. Verses 
162-4 are all connected by words from the root f-r-s relating to knights 
and chivalry. Verse 166 picks up the word “wasi” from 165, and is in 
turn connected to 167 by the phrase sama al-sabi which occurs in both 
verses. Verse 168 introduces the theme of vision with the word bitshuf 
(you will see) which is continued in 169 through the phrase “I want to 
see with my own eyes” (baddi ashufbi-'eneyi). This verse opens a ten- 
turn-long exchange on eyes. In 170, Ghanim instructs Musa to open 
his eyes well, upon which Musa, in the following turn, praises his own 
eyes as being like those of a lion. Ghanim responds in kind, compar- 
ing his eyes to those of a hawk to which Musa replies that his eyes 
are those of a dove. Note that with this verse Musa not only contin- 
ues the theme of boasting about eyes, but also continues the avian 
theme from Ghanim’s verse. Ghanim then describes his eyes as being 
red (like embers against the enemy). Musa, in a twist of logic which is 
a typical argumentative technique in verbal dueling (although rela- 
tively rare in this performance), takes Ghanim’s metaphorical words 
literally. Although he knows that Ghanim invokes redness as a means 
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of expressing his strength and ferocity, he interprets it as a sign of 
weakness, suggesting that his eyes may be red from fatigue. Ghanim 
ignores the dig by saying that he wants to sing with his eyes by seeing 
Musa. 35 Musa responds by asking Ghanim to keep his eyes open and 
explain his thoughts, to which Ghanim responds with a boast (0 Musa, 
with the blink of an eyelash my voice reaches JinTn). At the same time 
he invokes the historical figure Salah al-DTn. Musa also continues the 
eyelash theme in verse 179 while praising his own eyes (with my eyes 
I repel seven armies). He also responds to Ghanim’s mention of a his- 
torical figure by invoking the name of the famous pre-Islamic poet 
al-Nabighah al-Dhubyanl. Ghanim uses verse 180 to again express 
affection for Musa in a verse that both employs a cliche of affection 
and refers back to the extended duel on eyes (you are my eyes and 
brows). 

At verse 181, the duel takes an abrupt turn. Musa begins with a boast 
(i empty the sea/meter with my hands) while continuing to sing about 
eyes in the second hemistich of his turn (I bring the spring here with my 
eye). 36 His verse is followed by seven more turns in which poets boast 
about the many ways in which they can fill the sea/meter. This particu- 
lar exchange culminates with verse 189 in which Musa surrenders com- 
pletely to wordplay at the expense of meaning. The turn begins with 
the line “A sea in a sea and a month in a month, and a month in a month 
and a sea in a sea,” to which Ghanim replies “And land and sea and sea 
and land.” With this verse, the topic of the sea is dropped. 

On the surface, it may appear that nonsense serves as a refuge for 
the weak or tired poet; when he can think of no meaningful response 
to his partner’s verse he can always keep the momentum of the duel 
alive by resorting to relatively meaningless syllables that follow the 


35 Although there are a few places in Jabarln where borderline insults arise, the 
poets are quick to avoid an insult and boast exchange. In this turn, Ghanim not only 
ignores the insult, but addresses Musa as his brother. There is more than one possible 
explanation for this avoidance. Musa and Ghanim do not usually perform together 
and hence may feel that they do not know each other well enough to engage in an 
exchange of ritual insults. As Labov, Brenneis, Gossen, and others have pointed out, 
this sort of verbal dueling is more likely to erupt in actual (rather than ritual) conflict 
when participants are not well-known to each other. In this particular case, Ghanim 
and Musa are performing for the first time after a breach of five years. It is likely, then, 
that they want to avoid any sort of exchange that is likely to reignite their quarrel. 

36 There is an internal play on words here as well. ‘En means not only eye, but also 
spring, and is often a synonym for mb' which also appears in this line. 
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appropriate rhyme and meter. In this case, there is only the tenuous 
connection of the word “sea/meter” to hold together the last boast 
about emptying the sea and the following “Sea by sea and month by 
month.” However, nonsense lines of this sort can also be interpreted 
as extreme poetic language. The referential quality of the word “sea/ 
meter” is stripped away, and we are left only with its formal qualities. 
The poet’s juxtaposition of sea/meter ( bahr ) with month ( shahr ) draws 
attention to the near rhyme shared by the two words. The chiasmus 
of the following hemistich suggests the artificiality of syntax. The 
line reminds us of the arbitrariness of signs and hence the immense 
potential for linguistic play in language. However, this descent into 
pure nonsense can be dangerous, for if the poet persists in nonsense 
and continues to flout the referential role of his words, he will lose 
his capacity for linguistic play. His lines, rather than revealing the 
arbitrariness of linguistic signs, will sever the link between signifier 
and signified, reducing his words to sounds. The poets recognize this 
danger and do not allow nonsense verse to completely overtake their 
duel. In the following verse, the referential quality of the word “sea/ 
meter” is at least partially restored by its juxtaposition with its oppo- 
site (land). 

In fact, the brief descent into nonsense here stands diametrically 
opposed to the web of linguistic connections that is created by jinas. 
There, repetition through the juxtaposition of homonyms and near- 
homonyms extended the meanings and associations of words by 
situating them in contexts in which their differing meanings and 
connotations shone forth, whereas here the repetition of the same 
word (bahr) in the same context (I fill/ empty) eventually empties it 
of meaning. It is no wonder, then, that the poets pull back from the 
precipice of nonsense here. 

This murabba section (as well as much of the poetry that follows 
it) also includes references to well-known figures from Arabic history 
and literature. We have already mentioned the reference to Salah al- 
DTn (Saladin), who is particularly relevant in the Palestinian context 
because of the decisive battle of HittTn he fought against the Crusaders 
on Palestinian soil. In this section the pre-Islamic poets ‘Antarah and 
al-Nabighah al-Dhubyanl and the legendary sage Luqman also appear. 
Often the names mentioned in this poetry will be closely associated 
with particular attributes. Consider the following lines from perfor- 
mances of Palestinian poetry duels: 
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1. bi-judu yifawwiq ‘a Hatim ‘a Tayy 

In his generosity he outdoes Hatim al-Ta I 37 

2. Ana bil-wafa, al-Samaw’al 
Infidelity, I am al-Samawal 

3. Al-kull minna ‘Antarah 
Each of us is ‘Antarah 

In each case, the poet uses the name of a pre-Islamic poet or person- 
age to invoke a specific attribute— generosity, fidelity, and chivalry, 
respectively. Zumthor, while labeling these sorts of borrowings “cliches 
from the written language,” recognizes that they may produce intense 
emotional effects. 38 What is interesting here is not just the names and 
qualities that they evoke, but how the evocation works. Each of the 
above names is closely associated with a narrative which inextrica- 
bly binds that name to a particular quality. 39 The literary biography of 
Hatim al-Tal is replete with instances of his generosity (indeed, both 
his mother and his daughter were known for the same trait) and it is 
through these anecdotes that he becomes the epitome of generosity 
for both the poet and his audience. Similarly, the name al-Samaw’al 
immediately brings to mind the story of the pre-Islamic poet’s refusal 
to betray Imru al-Qays, even at the cost of his son’s life. The popu- 
lar folk epic of ‘Antarah, as well as his literary biography, render his 
name synonymous with chivalry and military prowess. 40 Other names 
will bring to mind different attributes because they evoke for an Arab 
audience other well-known narratives; Qays wa-Layla and ‘Ablah wa- 
‘Antarah each evoke romantic love; mention of the Umayyad poets 
Jarir and al-Farazdaq evokes rivalry; Luqman suggests wisdom; and 


37 See verse 244 of Jabarln. The following lines are from other performances. 

38 Paul Zumthor, Oral Poetry: An Introduction, trans. Kathryn Murphy-Judy (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1990), 108. 

39 It should be noted that, as befits an oral tradition, the “texts” from the standard 
Arabic literary tradition to which oral Palestinian poetry alludes are, for the most 
part, not fixed. That is, the narratives to which they allude may exist in compen- 
dia like Agham or in the diwans of the poets, but the exact wording of their narra- 
tion in these sources is largely irrelevant to the poetry at hand. Rather, the generally 
accepted sequence of events is what concerns the Palestinian poet. In a similar vein, 
Warner (“Pushkin”) notes that the lines of Pushkin’s poetry may change to suit their 
new context when they are incorporated into the Russian folk plays. 

40 SIrat ‘Antarah and SIrat BanI Hilal are two dialectal sources which are frequently 
alluded to in the Palestinian poetry. For the most part, allusions to these folk epics 
operate just as allusions to names from standard Arabic literature. This is not surpris- 
ing, considering that the folk epics, like literature of the standard language, transcend 
modern national boundaries and are shared texts of Arabs in many countries. 
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Sulayman (biblical Solomon) justice. What is important is not merely 
that these names are associated with attributes, but that each name 
evokes the attribute in question because behind the name is a well- 
known story or series of stories that points to that attribute. By equat- 
ing one of the guests with Hatim al-Ta’I, the poet does much more 
than he would have if he had merely said he was generous; he brings 
into his performance something of Hatim’s biography. The evocation 
of these stories is particularly important when one considers that the 
Palestinian poetry duel is not a narrative genre. Very occasionally a 
poet may provide a snippet of narrative— perhaps a hemistich or two 
relating to a Quranic story— but often the names associated with attri- 
butes and anecdotes are the only place in which narrative enters the 
performance. Searle has argued that proper names are “pegs on which 
to hang descriptions .” 41 In the Palestinian poetry duel, they serve as 
“pegs” on which to hang brief narratives. 

One might ask, however, what the audience is supposed to do with 
these narratives once they have been evoked. These names are usu- 
ally used with reference to a member of the audience or to the poet 
himself for the purpose of either praising or boasting, but they rarely, 
if ever, are used to refer to specific actions or attributes of the person 
being praised or greeted. At nearly every performance the host will, at 
some point, be described as Hatim al-Tal, and the poet will invariably 
label himself and/ or audience members ‘Antarah, equating participa- 
tion in the poetic performance with the heroic acts of the great pre- 
Islamic warrior. And the names Jarir and al-Farazdaq will assuredly 
arise at some point if there is a truly competitive section to the per- 
formance. For audience members, the reason for the allusion will be 
immediately recognizable; Hatim al-Tal will always mean generosity 
and al-Samaw’al will always mean fidelity. There is little, if any, cre- 
ative work for audience members to do in absorbing these allusions, 
and there is certainly no room for the “unlimited and unpredictable 
associations and connotations ” 42 that operate in the complex literary 
allusions that may occur in written texts. 

One could argue that introducing into the performance fragments 
of narratives through these allusions renders the duel more interest- 
ing, but the narrative introduced through these proper names serves 


41 John Searle, Speech Acts: An Essay in the Philosophy of Language (Cambridge and 
London: Cambridge University Press, 1969), 172. 

42 Hebei, Intertextuality, 138. 
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more than an aesthetic function. In fact, these allusions play a role in 
the community building function of the wedding sahrah. The intro- 
duction of references to a shared Arab literary heritage and history 
contributes to a sense of being among others like oneself. Pleasure 
arises not only from recognizing that when the poet mentions the 
poet/warrior ‘Antarah he means to evoke chivalry, but also in being 
aware that one is among others who are making the same connection. 
A Palestinian at a wedding sahrah can expect that every other par- 
ticipant at the event will also understand the allusion. Moreover, the 
attributes and anecdotes associated with ‘Antarah, Hatim al-Tat, al- 
Samaw’al, and others will be familiar to Arabs from Iraq to Morocco, 
and although a Palestinian hearing these names may not necessar- 
ily be thinking consciously of his connection with fellow Arabs from 
these distant Arab lands, he may well be aware on some level that 
these names are a part of his heritage as an Arab, simply because he 
does recognize them and the qualities they signify. 

The dueling that follows the exchange of nonsense verses (189-90) 
is less intense than either the eye or the sea duels that preceded it. 
It is as if by dabbling in nonsense the poets had reached a dangerous 
edge and stepped back from it. The pace of the singing remains fast, 
but the poets do not engage in another thematically unified long duel 
during the remainder of this murabba section. Some verses are paired 
by shared words and phrases as we saw earlier in the exchange. In 
these last twenty turns of this dueling section, however, we do find 
a short list of important figures from the past: Abu Nuwas, Harun al- 
Rashld, Ma’mun and Sulayman, followed by ‘Amr Ibn al-‘As, the caliphs 
‘Uthman and ‘All, al-Hajjaj, and ‘Antar. 

Names of literary and historical figures often occur in lists, much 
like the lists of Palestinian family and village names that we have 
already mentioned. Often these lists are quite long. In one exchange I 
heard between the poets Rifat and Ghanim al-Asadl from a 1995 per- 
formance, the poets mention thirty literary figures, both modern and 
ancient, within a space of forty turns. Names included in the list may 
also evoke well-known attributes or narratives, just as references to 
these figures in a nonlist format does, especially if the poet guides 
his audience toward a particular anecdote. In that performance, when 
Rifat sings of the pre-Islamic poet al-Khansa , for example, he also 
mentions the elegies she wrote for her brothers, which brings to mind 
the story of her brothers’ violent deaths and al-Khansa’s subsequent 
outpouring of grief. Mention of Zayn al- Abidin in the same verse with 
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al-Farazdaq recalls the incident in which he was thrown in prison by 
the Umayyad caliph Hisham for composing a panegyric of this grand- 
son of the rightly-guided caliph, ‘All . 43 When Rifat answers with 
a verse about al-Akhtal, it is clear that he is thinking of the famous 
poetry duels involving al-Farazdaq, Jarir, and al-Akhtal, and the men- 
tion of the latter poet immediately after a verse about al-Farazdaq will 
bring this rivalry to the mind of sahrah guests as well. However, often 
a well-known figure is mentioned without comment, or in the context 
of a formulaic and hence generally applicable statement of praise. In 
these cases, it is enough that the audience recognizes the name as 
belonging in the list that the poets create. Sahrah participants may 
experience the lists in different ways. Perhaps not all participants will 
recognize all the names, although all but children will probably recog- 
nize most of those mentioned. To some, lists may also evoke memories 
of the shared experience of learning these names and their relevance 
at a common school setting. The lists may evoke slightly different 
memories in different people, although the memories will always be 
colored with a sense of shared experience or knowledge. 

The generic manner in which the names are listed, however, means 
that they do not bring to mind specific texts with which the poet seeks 
to create an intertextual patterning. Rather, through the listing the 
poets evoke an entire tradition. After all, the immediate context within 
the alluding text is somewhat meager— a list rather than a narrative, 
reminiscence, or contemplation. The poets are working here not with 
details and ideas but in extremely broad strokes. It is Arabic Litera- 
ture (in capitals) that is brought into the sahrah performance. Just as 
the lists of Palestinian family and village names map for participants 
at the poetry duel the extent of their Palestinian heritage, the lists 
of Arab literary and historical figures define the tradition on which 
the Arab part of their identity rests. The lists remind the audience 
that all these— that is, the illustrious figures mentioned— are a part of 
themselves. Moreover, the procession of great literary and historical 
figures, by virtue of their mention in the poetry, also become worthy 
participants in the wedding sahrah. They stand juxtaposed against the 
lists of wedding participants from praise and greeting sections of the 
performance. Through their equal treatment (i.e., mention in a list- 
ing format), wedding guests and great figures from the Arab past are 


43 


Nicholson, Literary History, 243. 
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implicitly equated and joined together, identified as cohorts in the 
chivalrous activities of the sahrah. The invitation extended to these 
literary poets to take their ranks among sahrah participants stands 
in marked contrast to the way allusion to earlier texts is sometimes 
used by modern Arab poets of the written poetic tradition. DeYoung, 
for example, describes the quotations (and manipulation of lines) 
from earlier Arabic poetry by the modern Iraqi poet Badr Shakir al- 
Sayyab. Al-Sayyab, says DeYoung, will often alter a quote to highlight 
the difference between the modern period in which he is writing and 
the idealized world of the earlier poet from whose text he quotes. 
The past is evoked nostalgically in al-Sayyab’s poetry, as standing in 
marked contrast to the problematic, modern present . 44 In the Pales- 
tinian poetry, the past, as represented through the references to its 
great literary and historical figures, is also presented in a uniformly 
positive light, not in order to contrast with an oppressive present, but 
rather to lend to the present time some of its luminance, infusing the 
performance with its glory. 

This long murabba’ duel is followed by a second section of far am. 
Given the boost in energy level caused by the extended duel, it is not 
surprising that the poets choose to insert at this point a section that 
maximizes audience participation. It is also not surprising that this 
section is formally more complex than the first, since the poets have 
been singing at this point for more than an hour and a half and the 
saff is well warmed up and eager to participate. Although the themes 
treated are the same as those of the earlier section, the refrain, and 
consequently melody and meter, shifts several times. 

The next dueling section of the performance consists of another 
long ' ataba exchange. The pace is slower and less energetic here than 
some of the murabba ’ passages that precede and follow it. However, 
this passage situated temporally at the center of the performance is, 
from a poetic standpoint, the climax of the performance. For those 
audience members who are interested in the poetry as poetry, this 
is the passage that they are likely to find most satisfying. The poets 
compose in the most complicated of dueling forms, the ’ataba, to sing 
an extended passage which is both thematically and formally complex 
and unified. Moreover, the poets combine these features in a passage 
that expresses commonly held beliefs about a serious topic (mother 


44 


DeYoung, Placing the Poet, 128-30. 
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love). The result is an employment of jinas and the webs of meanings 
this figure creates to artistically give voice to expressions of a truth 
that can admit no doubt. 

The ‘ataba begins with three unrelated and fairly conventional 
verses in which the poets praise their hosts and boast of their own 
acts in highly metaphoric language. Their singing is compared to bells 
and the adhan, their poetry is flowers, and their own actions credited 
with giving shape to the universe (verses 242-4). It is only with the 
fourth turn of this passage (verse 245) that the poets begin what will 
be a sustained discussion of mother love. Musa opens the topic with 
a reference to the Prophet Muhammad’s work as a shepherd. Ghanim 
picks up on the theme of herding in the next verse. Musa then returns 
to his discussion of Muhammad, this time mentioning, among other 
things, that he is an orphan (i.e., motherless). His verse takes the word 
“ummi/i/ah” for its rhyme which means variously illiterate, mother, 
and community. Ghanim follows Musa’s lead by using the same rhyme 
word, in addition to adhering to the theme of motherhood in his verse. 
With verse 249, Musa moves to the rhyme word jaddu (his grandfather) 
which extends the theme of the exchange from motherhood to family. 
Ghanim, however, rejects this extension, and, by calling out “On the 
mother, on the mother!” ( al-umm , al-umm !) in the middle of Musa’s 
turn, insists that Musa continue to compose on the topic of mother- 
hood. Ghanim then returns the topic of the duel to motherhood by 
blessing the wombs of his own and Musa’s mothers. Musa responds in 
kind with a hemistich addressing his mother’s pregnancy (she carried 
me as a fetus for nine months) and his own birth (she gave birth to me 
on the road to JinTn). The latter refers to the road she took as a refugee 
fleeing to the West Bank during the 1948 war. What follows is a series 
of verses devoted to the theme of mother love, often in thematic pairs. 
Thus, in verse 252 Ghanim mentions how often his mother awoke at 
night on the poet’s account, to which Musa responds by stating that 
his mother never closed her eyes to her son even for a second. In 254, 
Ghanim tells us how much Musa’s mother tired herself out for him 
and Musa answers by noting that his own fatigue would always van- 
ish in the presence of his mother. Verses 256 and 257 both address the 
extent of the poets’ affection for their mothers, while in 258 and 259, 
the poets bring up feeding (her feeding him from her share of scant 
meals in 258 and her nursing the poet as an infant in 259). 

Although this treatment of a theme is not presented as a debate, it is 
not without its competitive side. Many of Musa’s responses to Ghanim 
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can be interpreted as boastful one-upmanship. Ghanim’s mother 
awakens frequently at night, but Musa’s never sleeps. Ghanim men- 
tions that Musa’s mother exhausts herself on his account, whereas 
Musa claims that she is capable of relieving exhaustion with her 
presence. Ghanim’s mother feeds him from her portion, but Musa’s, 
through breastfeeding, nurtures him with her own body. We can see 
how the dueling format inspires poets to reach for stronger expres- 
sions of love and new images. Competition has been harnessed as a 
creative force. 

The poets treat the general theme of motherhood from a number of 
angles. Beginning with verse 261, for example, we have an exchange 
of verses that treats fatherhood and the relative importance of each 
parent. With the introduction of ‘A’ishah in verse 268, Ghanim moves 
the duel away from the theme of actual motherhood in a metaphori- 
cal direction. ‘A’ishah, favorite wife of the Prophet Muhammad, is the 
mother of the faithful. Musa continues in this vein with a verse on 
Hajar, the mother of Ismail and hence mother of the Arabs. The next 
two turns take hawa’ as their rhyme word which allows the poets to 
make reference to Eve (Hawwa), mother of all mankind. Here, too, 
we can see the competition on the part of the poets to delve into the 
furthest reaches of history and religion for both the widest and most 
fundamental example of motherhood: the general movement of these 
turns is both outward and back in time from the poets’ families, to the 
faithful, to the ethnic group, and finally, to all mankind. With verse 
273 the poets return to the theme of fatherhood, although mother- 
hood and comparison between mothers’ and fathers’ roles continue 
throughout the exchange. The poets continue treating these themes 
for another 15 turns before moving directly to a duel in the murabba" 
form. 

The murabba duel which follows the treatment of motherhood does 
not introduce any new themes to the performance. The section begins 
with instructions to the saff to rise, call, and greet, and quickly moves 
on to the praise and greeting of guests that is always ubiquitous in 
sahrah poetry. Not long into the murabba ' section, the poets cut their 
turns in half. Instead of each poet singing an entire verse, one poet 
sings one line of each verse, and the other sings the second. At the 
same time, the tempo of the singing speeds up, and the rhyme scheme 
changes, for rather than following the pattern AAAB, CCCB that char- 
acterizes the four-hemistich murabba ', the poets switch to an ABAB 
pattern. This change has a twofold effect on the duel. Most obviously, 
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the increased tempo and especially the rapidity of the turn switch- 
ing are very exciting. In the performance, the cooperative nature of 
verbal dueling is foregrounded in an emotionally satisfying way. How- 
ever, the greater formal restrictions and the speed also result in a sig- 
nificant sacrifice in meaning. To a large extent, poets must give up any 
notion of responding thematically to each other and focus instead on 
composing a formally correct line. Often, even the two hemistichs of a 
single turn will be unrelated in meaning. Once again, wordplay, which 
in this case consists of the rapid delivery of doubly rhymed lines, is 
allowed to dominate the exchange between the poets at the expense 
of referential meaning . 45 This time, however, the poets have been sing- 
ing for well over an hour and the energy level of the saff is quite high. 
As a result, the poets are able to sustain this section of play across 
forty-eight turns. 

It is significant that this highly energetic form with its focus on 
form and sound at the expense of meaning should follow directly after 
the long 'ataba passage on mother love. Skilled sahrah poets must know 
how to pace a performance, how to alter the pace and level of audi- 
ence participation so as to hold the audience in a transported state, to 
create for the audience tarab, to borrow a key word from the poetry 
itself. That is, a state of intense delight in the music and atmosphere 
that can almost be described as an altered state of consciousness. 
What we see here, with the movement from the intense and complex 
meaning of the ' ataba on mother love to the barely meaningful recita- 
tion of formulas that characterizes the shortened turns of this passage 
of murabba, is a similar pendulum shift. Just as a strong performance 
includes passages of calm and of excitement and variations in tempo, 
it needs to move between the meaningful and the meaningless. More 
significantly, by flirting with nonsense, poets hint at two important 
truths that underlie the entire performance: the dichotomous nature 
of linguistic signs, cultural metaphors, and poetic formulas as both 
meaningfully connected to each other and arbitrary and constructed 


45 The diminished importance of the meaning of words and phrases in this duel 
means that it owes its success to extralinguistic features such as tempo, audience 
participation, and the general ambience of the sahrah. As a result, the entextuality of 
these lines is virtually nonexistent; they are not quotable or, indeed, even memorable, 
outside the performance context as might be the case with a fine ataba verse. For 
a definition and critical discussion of entextuality, see Richard Bauman and Charles 
Briggs, “Poetics and Performance.” 
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on one hand; and their own role, indeed their own power, in the con- 
struction of meaning through language on the other. 

The poetry dueling of JabarTn climaxes with a long debate between 
the poets over the relative merits of the pen and the sword. 46 This 
duel involves three poetic forms (the murabba’, ' ataba , and zajal) and 
includes both a switch in which the poets reverse their positions in 
the debate as well as a final resolution in which they acknowledge 
the merits of both implements and the characteristics (strength and 
military might vs. learning and intelligence) they represent. Although 
the debate is long (117 turns), 47 the discursive strategies employed by 
the poets within the debate are limited. Rather than go through the 
debate turn by turn, then, we will focus on a few exemplary sections 
that display the range of tactics employed in the duel. 

Poets rely on a fixed number of arguments and tropes in their duels. 
One of the most common is to cite a higher authority, often the Quran 
and Hadlth (see verses 396, 397, 399, 400, 410, 449, 456, 457, 461, 477), 
although references to historical figures and events are also common 
(verses 405, 413, 417, 419, 423, 425, 431, 435, 453, 455, 458, 460, 471, 
477, 484, 486). Poets take pains to ensure that their audience realizes 
that they are invoking divine authority when they quote from these 
sources. They often preface quotes from the prophet with phrases 
like “the Hashimite prophet, [i.e., Muhammad] related it” ( hakaha al- 
hashimi), “the words of the chosen one [i.e., the Prophet Muhammad] 
in verses of the Book” ( kalam al-mustafa bi-ayat al-kitab ), or “your 
Lord said to you. . .” ( rabbak qallak.. .). Such labeling is important for 
two reasons. Firstly, since poetry is performed orally, the poets must 
ensure that the audience catches fleeting allusions as they are made. 
Unlike composers of written poetry, they cannot rely on the audience 
engaging in lengthy reflection or slow or repeated reading. An allu- 
sion within the context of an oral performance that is not understood 
as it is made is lost altogether. Oral poets, then, feel a stronger bur- 
den to reveal their sources than do poets of written poetry. However, 
revealing the source of an allusion may not be driven wholly by such 
considerations; often, the source of a quote or paraphrase is as impor- 
tant to a poet’s argument as its content. When a poet quotes Surat 


46 There is an additional far'awT section, the last of the evening, separating the pas- 
sage just described and the duel on the pen and the sword that follows. 

47 The duel continues for another twelve turns after the conclusion of the sword 
vs. pen theme. 
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al-Qalam in support of the pen against the sword in a debate, the fact 
that his source is the Quran is at least as important as the actual words 
he quotes. In other words, the invocation of such an unimpeach- 
able authority for his side is an integral part of the poet’s argument. 
Indeed, it is in his interest, especially during the debate section of a 
performance, to flaunt, rather than coyly conceal, the source of his 
allusion. Not only is an allusion effective only when it is detected by 
the audience, in addition, for the Palestinian poet, quoting the Quran 
can also be a means of demonstrating his familiarity with this canoni- 
cal text. In this sense, Quranic quotes in the Palestinian poetry are 
similar to the shibbutsim of medieval Hebrew poetry in which biblical 
allusion is used to demonstrate a poet’s erudition and to lend author- 
ity to his composition. 48 

The context in the source text of a quote from the Quran or Hadlth 
is rarely relevant to the Palestinian poetry. When, in verse 396, the 
poet says, in support of the pen vs. the sword: 

“’iqra wa-rabbuka al-akram alladhi 'allama bil-qalam” 

Ma qal al-seyf al-imthallam halli msaddi min zaman 

“Read! And your Lord is most generous, He who taught with the pen.” 

He did not say the blunt sword, Which has been rusty for a 

long time 

he expects his audience to recognize that the first line of his turn is 
from the Quran. Most, if not all, audience members will recognize it as 
the third and fourth verse from Surat al-‘Alaq. However, there is noth- 
ing in the poet’s verse that suggests that anything in the immediate 
environs of these verses within the Quran is important to the poet’s 
argument or in any way enriches his verse. In other words, the first 
and fifth verses are not relevant to the performance and are in no 
way invoked by this quotation. We cannot say, then, that this Quranic 
quotation produces a true intertextual patterning in which a single 
utterance evokes two contexts (that is, the context of the source text 
and the context of the alluding text). We remain firmly within the 
realm of the alluding text while recognizing the erudition of the poet 
who is able to insert a Quranic quote into his verse at the appropriate 
moment. Again, medieval Hebrew poetry provides us with a parallel. 
As Kronfeld, quoting Pagis, says, “[T]he reader ‘could recognize the 


48 Chana Kronfeld, On the Margins of Modernism: Decentering Literary Dynamics (Berke- 
ley, Los Angeles, and London: University of California Press, 1996), 117. 
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‘biblical’ verses but would also know when it was right to ignore the 
biblical contexts and when appropriate to invoke it.” 49 

A poet will also describe the achievements or positive characteris- 
tics of his own instrument, and denigrate his opponent’s for its failures 
or negative traits. Many turns comprise both, in which case a poet will 
in a single turn praise his own instrument and belittle his opponent’s. 
Poets praise the pen as the source of learning, wisdom, order, hospital- 
ity, political power, and justice. It is criticized as the source of apostasy 
and blasphemy, as a tool of treachery, a frivolity, and as the bearer of 
bad news. The sword, on the other hand, is described positively as the 
source of military might and political stability, protection, hospitality, 
solution to crises, and truth, and is ridiculed as a source of rebellion, 
insanity, fratricide, oppression, and betrayal. In turns in which the 
two are compared, each may be associated with a particular charac- 
teristic, as in verse 412 (The pen is for the man of justice, the sword for 
the man of murder) or 416 (The pen is in the hand of the intelligent, 
and the sword is in the hand of the ignorant). The two may be placed 
in a hierarchy, as in verse 432 (The sword is carried by the foot soldier, 
and the pen is carried by the sultan). The value of one implement may 
be juxtaposed with a notable failure associated with the other, as in 
verse 417: 

My sword is famous in battle, Your pen is not mentioned by me. 

With what was the Balfour Declaration written, 

Which lost the rights of the Arabs? 

And verse 471: 

Whether your answer is sound or not, 

Judge and sovereign [use] my pen. 

What did your sword do, Ghanim, With us on June 7? 

These references to historical events are more truly allusive than the 
references to Quran and Hadith that are used in debate; the reference, 
for instance, to the Balfour Declaration is meant not only to invoke 
a sense of history or prove the poet’s erudition, but to recall for the 
audience the historical disasters that ensued from that document. 

Of particular concern to us in exploring the way the verbal duel 
can create structure for the sahrah performance is the way that poets 
string the turns together, the logic that binds one verse to those 


49 


Ibid., 116. 
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surrounding it. As we saw in other sections of the duel, the poets often 
pair their verses. That is, one poet will sing a verse to which his part- 
ner responds directly, after which the first poet sings a verse which 
does not respond to his partner’s turn, but rather offers a new argu- 
ment or image to be addressed. In 406, for example, Ghanim states 
that the pen has established the law, to which Musa responds with the 
question, “What law would that be?” Ghanim’s next verse drops this 
topic and takes up an ad hominem attack against the sword. 

In his study of verbal dueling (sounding) among African American 
boys, Labov notes that the appropriate response in a verbal duel is not 
to answer an opponent’s sounds as insults are usually answered (e.g., 
through denial), because such a response would amount to an admis- 
sion that the insult has a basis in reality. Rather, sounders seek to top 
their opponents’ sounds with better ones. Labov provides a number 
of examples: 

Your mother got a .45 in her left titty. 

Your mother got a 45 degree titty. 

Your mother got titties behind her neck 50 

In each case, the relationship between the insult and the appear- 
ance of maternal breasts is immaterial. Hence, the truth value of each 
insult is ignored while duelers concentrate instead on their own abil- 
ity to play with the words of the proffered insult. Bowen comes to 
similar conclusions regarding poetry dueling in the Gayo highlands of 
Sumatra, which suggests that the style may be characteristic of verbal 
dueling generally: 

Each turn is structured internally by the combination of formulaic con- 
structions in an “adding more” (Sweeney 1987). Lines are juxtaposed 
in sometimes sharp shifts in sense. Textual coherence comes from the 
facts that each line exhibits some degree of canonical parallelism, that 
certain cultural classifications are consistently referred to, and that 
highly compact “head” phrases are picked up for further elaboration 
later in the text. 51 

Although the content of Palestinian poetry duels differs markedly from 
that of African American adolescent sounds, we find similar juxtapo- 
sitions of argument in the debate portion of JabarTn. In 408, for exam- 
ple, Ghanim tells Musa that his sword is rusty ( sefakya musa msaddi), to 


50 Labov, “Rules for Ritual Insults,” 131. 
Bowen, “Poetic Duels,” 28. 
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which Musa responds by calling Ghanim’s pen an eyebrow pencil that 
caused women to lose their minds ( qalamak qalam al-hawajib/dayya 
uqul al-niswan). The two lines are connected syntactically (both begin 
with the noun phrase “your [instrument]”) and discursively (both are 
attacks not on the sword or pen perse, but on the negative characteris- 
tics of a particular [fictional] example of each). Also, both are person- 
alized through the use of the possessive pronoun. It is not the sword 
that is rusty, but rather Musa’s sword. Nonetheless one verse is not 
really an answer to the other. Musa does not deny the rustiness of the 
sword, or explain it away. Rather, he seeks to best Ghanim by coming 
up with a more powerful insult against the pen. 52 By doing so, both 
poets acknowledge the fictional and ritual nature of the debate. 

Even more common than this sort of satirical exchange is a com- 
petitive boasting about the advantages of the two implements. In 397, 
for example, Musa answers Ghanim’s Quranic quote in support of 
the pen (verse 396) with a reference to another section of the Quran. 
Ghanim’s next tactic is to praise the pen for its decisiveness and its 
role in recording great events (including the sahrah that night). Musa 
answers with another reference to the Quran, after which Ghanim fol- 
lows suit with a quote from Surat Nun. 53 Musa then praises the sword 
for its role in conquests. Although there is some thematic continuity in 
this exchange centered around the Quranic passages and references, 
the poets do not directly address the points made by their partners. 
There is never an argument, for example, over the applicability of a 


52 Another variable in the debate is the degree to which poets mark or bridge the 
distance between themselves and their subjects. The pen and sword may be talked 
about in the abstract, in which case the poets are engaged in praise. In many lines, 
however, a close identification between the implement and the poet singing about it 
renders the verse more of a boast than a praise. A poet will often insert himself into 
a verse by boasting of his (fictional) accomplishments with the implement in ques- 
tion. Of course, the same is true for criticism and insult. See, for instance, verse 446 in 
which Ghanim states that he will cut off Musa’s head with the sword, and 465 in which 
Ghanim threatens to cross out Musa’s name with the pen. 

53 This turn is also noteworthy because the support for the pen is couched in a 
glancing shot at Musa. Ghanim precedes his Quranic quote with the words “Perhaps 
you have not read “Surat Nun,” ( kannak mish qari ‘ surat nun ) with an obvious (ritual) 
dig at Musa’s supposed lack of Quranic knowledge. Musa also engages in these sorts of 
digs, as for example in verse 397 where he tells Ghanim, “Return to your senses again,” 
implying that what the latter has said in 396 is nonsense. Although the debate is scat- 
tered with these sorts of minor attacks, the poets do not take them up as threads for 
further attacks. It is clear that they have no intention to engage in an all-out insult 
and boast exchange at this sahrah. 
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quote or reference, and none is expected. A verbal duel must never be 
mistaken for a debate or discussion. 

But this reply-in-kind is only one of the types of response used in 
the JabarTn debate. In the Palestinian poetry debate, a poet can also 
respond in opposition to a statement made by his partner, that is, 
he can answer a boast about an instrument with a criticism of it, or 
respond to an insult with a boast. We see a good example of this sort 
of unconnected argument in verses 402 and 403. Ghanim states that 
in order to prepare raids, the pen is needed for making plans. Musa 
ignores this point in the following turn, criticizing the pen as doing 
nothing to sweeten life. Likewise, in 434, Ghanim speaks of the pen’s 
role in writing letters, to which Musa responds by pointing out that it 
was the pen (as a metaphor for written documents and negotiation) 
that lost the Arabs their rights in the United Nations. In each of these 
exchanges, it is the presence of the pen as the topic of both praise and 
criticism and not the thread of argumentation that links the succes- 
sive turns. 

Of course, a poet can directly address the point made in the pre- 
ceding turn by denying it, demonstrating its inapplicability, or 
transforming what had been intended as praise or criticism into its 
opposite. In verse 436, for example, Ghanim praises the pen for its role 
in communication: 

With the pen I send letters, And call all the clans. 

Where are the noble people Who attend this festival? 

Musa responds by denigrating the pen for this very function: 

With the pen I send letters, To old women and widows. 

The mother who wants combat, Wants swords with which we humble 

the enemy. 

Again, Ghanim’s statement in verse 407 that the pen established 
law receives the almost conversational response “What law would 
that be?” in 408. Discursive responses are rare in Palestinian poetry 
debates, however. Note that in the first example cited above, although 
the content of Musa’s turn can be interpreted as a direct response to 
Ghanim’s claim for the pen, it is structured as a parallel claim rather 
than as a logical response. The first hemistich exactly repeats Ghanim’s 
opening, even to the point of retaining the first person pronoun to 
the verb. He has not switched to a second person (You send letters to 
old women and widows), which would be a true response to Ghanim’s 
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claim. Rather, he answers Ghanim’s statement about his own use of 
the pen (for an honorably hospitable act) with a counterclaim con- 
sisting of denigration of the pen (used to send letters of condolence 
to the bereaved) which stands in marked contrast to the glory of the 
sword (preferred by the truly feeling mother who seeks revenge for 
her bereavement). In other words, even here Labov’s finding that in a 
verbal duel the best and most appropriate response to a ritual claim is 
another claim holds true. 54 

While the internal structure of the sword vs. pen debate may con- 
sist largely of the short threads and pairs of related turns that we 
saw in other dueling sections of the performance, there also exists a 
structure to the larger duel in which the debate is situated. The debate 
begins with the poets ritually selecting a topic for debate and choos- 
ing sides. This ritual is necessary because a poet will appear to have an 
advantage over his opponent if he selects the topic. Note, for instance, 
in JabarTn the care with which the poets handle this matter. Ghanim 
couches his suggestion of “the pen and the sword” as the subject for 
debate in terms of the host’s wishes, and when he offers Musa the 
sword, he lavishly praises that instrument for him, thereby suggest- 
ing that he is offering him the better side. Occasionally poets will not 
actually conduct a debate, but instead spend this portion of the per- 
formance wholly on the ritual of selecting a topic and choosing sides. 
However, as is the case in JabarTn, it often happens that a host will 
request a debate on a particular theme. Under these circumstances, 
poets usually do not linger over the selection of theme and topic. A 
little more than halfway through the duel, at the request of the host of 
the party (see verse 442), the poets switch sides in the debate. Ghanim, 
who had been arguing in favor of the pen, takes on the sword, while 
Musa takes up the cause of the pen. The debate then ends with several 
verses of reconciliation in which the poets acknowledge the merits of 
both the pen and the sword. These verses are followed by some turns 
of generic mutual praise. In other words, the poets are careful to con- 
tain any apparent differences they have expressed during the debate 
within the frame of the duel and not allow it to be confused with their 
interactions external to that frame. 


54 Of course, Labov only makes his claim in the context of the ritual insult exchange 
that occurs in African American sounding. I am extrapolating from his work in apply- 
ing his findings to the Palestinian debate which can include boasting, praise, and 
statements of fact as well as insult. 
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Not all debates in Palestinian poetry dueling are as complete as this 
one. Sometimes, the negotiation required to set up the debate (topic 
selection and discussion over who will take which side) overshadows 
the debate itself. Poets do not always switch sides, or recite verses of 
reconciliation at the debate conclusion. By virtue of its completeness, 
then, we can consider this debate to be exemplary of the structure 
toward which poets strive in performing this sort of duel, and which 
audience members expect poets to at least approximate in a given per- 
formance. As a result, this overall dueling structure is another source 
of coherence; members of the audience expect the debate to follow a 
certain path, and can evaluate any given performance on the degree 
to which it adheres to or deviates from their expectations. 

Beyond the satisfaction to be had from this sort of structural integ- 
rity, the form of the duel— the presence of all its parts: negotiation, 
debate, role reversal, and reconciliation— also provides an important 
frame to the performance that defines the debate as fictional and ritu- 
alistic. We know from the opening turns of the duel that the poets are 
not invested in the topic of the debate by the mere fact that they must 
search for a topic and discuss who will argue which side. Ghanim and 
Musa have no real quarrel regarding pens and swords, for if they did, 
there would be no question of negotiating the terms of the debate. 
Any lingering doubts in this regard are, of course, destroyed by the 
switch in sides that takes place halfway through the performance. The 
debate is not an argument, but a game. The negotiation at the begin- 
ning of the duel serves to define a level playing field in which no one 
poet has an advantage over the other. It is lengthy because each poet 
is loath to appear to be choosing a topic or side that favors himself. 
The switch serves as a further demonstration that the game has been 
set up fairly and that both poets are capable of arguing either side of 
the debate. The closure that occurs during the verses of reconcilia- 
tion-closure first of the topic through praise of both the pen and the 
sword and secondly of the debate itself through mutual praise of the 
poets— further marks the debate that has occurred as a game with no 
bearing on the opinions of the poets toward either the topic at hand 
or each other. 

In fact it can be argued that the poets’ main concern is not the rela- 
tive merits of the pen and the sword, or even the virtues of both instru- 
ments which are the subject of the reconciliation section. Rather, the 
poets are most concerned with the game of debating itself. This is why 
in the negotiation section that precedes the actual debate no verses 
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are taken up with discussing the merits of the topic that the poets 
finally choose to debate, and why the poets do not consider other top- 
ics in their negotiation. 55 When Ghanim finally suggests in verse 382 
that the topic be the pen vs. the sword, Musa accepts it immediately, 
and although it will require another nine turns before the sides are 
agreed upon, once Ghanim claims for himself the side of the pen (by 
characteristically “giving” the sword to Musa in a verse in which he 
extols the merits of that instrument. Even in choosing a side a poet 
cannot admit to having given himself any advantage over his oppo- 
nent!), the negotiation is over; there is no haggling. For the poets, it 
really does not matter what the topic is or who takes which side; what 
matters is that the rules of the game have been followed and both 
have participated in a public display that demonstrates that nobody 
has an unfair advantage over his opponent. Neither poet prefers one 
implement over the other, or if he does, he is not going to express 
his true preference in the performance any more than a chess player 
would allow his preference for white or black game pieces to affect his 
game. The poet’s concern lies in demonstrating his verbal skill in any 
topic presented to him— in playing the game well. I am reminded here 
of a statement made to me by the poet Fawwaz al-Mahajinah about 
the need for every poet to be prepared to compose on whatever theme 
or form is brought before him by his performance partner. In other 
words, for the poets, at least, the real concern of every verbal duel is 
not the topic at hand, but the game of verbal dueling. 

Reviewing the dueling sections of JabarTn we can see that the same 
focus on verbal dueling as verbal dueling can be found in greater 
or lesser degree for the other dueling sections of the performance, 
although it may be manifested in different ways. A dueling section 
is often marked by thematic stasis rather than movement; in a list of 
parallel lines, for example, poets will make the same point over and 
over (cf. the list of famous writers or the run on eyes treated above). 56 


55 One could imagine, for example, an exchange in which a poet rejects a topic cho- 
sen by his opponent as being not challenging or interesting enough, but such a claim 
would amount to an admission by that poet that he is not capable of sustaining the 
audience’s interest in the selected topic. To reject a topic is to break the rules of the 
game which are already in force in the negotiation stage of the debate. 

56 Such stasis is common in oral poetry. Atchity notes a similar stasis, a “suspension 
from the linear movement of Homer’s story” in the lists that occur in the Homeric 
epics. See Kenneth John Atchity, Homer’s Iliad (Carbondale and Edwardsville: Southern 
Illinois University Press, 1978), 277 . It is also often a feature of oral renditions of Sirat 
BaniHilal. 
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Even in the very short threads of turns and call-and-response pairs, 
we find a slowing down, a pause on a particular item, structure, or 
idea. We might, for instance, find two turns in praise of each guest or 
village instead of one. When poets duel with wordplay, as in the rapid 
exchange of single lines, they may jump from topic to topic as each 
concentrates on fulfilling the complex constraints of the form while 
maintaining the tempo of the exchange. In either case, the poets 
have chosen to foreground the game and their interaction with each 
other, to render the interaction of the dueling itself the focus of their 
compositions. 

What implications does this focus on dueling per se have for the 
content of the poetry? if the debate is not real in the sense that the 
arguments the poet makes do not necessarily correspond with his 
true feelings on the matter, does this mean that the poetry sung dur- 
ing a duel is never a true expression of the poet’s thoughts or emo- 
tions? if we look once more at the debate of the pen and the sword 
and the arguments that the poets raise, we see that there is very little 
that is controversial here (the exceptions being when the poets stray 
into the realm of ad hominem attacks, e.g., when Musa states that he 
will cut off Ghanim’s head with a sword or scratch out his name with 
the pen. And these lines may be controversial only if a poet chooses to 
interpret them as actual insults or threats, a relatively rare but possi- 
ble occurrence). In fact, the entire debate can be seen as a celebration 
of the two important implements and the values and qualities they 
represent: power and military might on the one hand, and education, 
order, and wisdom on the other. The debate provides a frame in which 
the poets can express attitudes and values that bind Palestinian soci- 
ety together. There is room within such a performance for individual 
expression; it is hard to believe, for example, that the 'ataba exchanges 
on mother love are sung without some reference to the poets’ true 
feelings toward their mothers. However, we must keep in mind that 
the sahrah is a public event, and the poetry performed during this 
event is public poetry. It is the communal, rather than the individual 
or personal, that is being expressed. Indeed, as we have already noted, 
the dueling performance not only expresses a sense of the communal, 
but serves to build that sense for sahrah participants. 

Near the end of the poets’ debate on the pen and the sword, the 
poets move from dueling in murabba to ‘ataba, significantly chang- 
ing the mood of the exchange. The slower tempo of this genre and 
the complexity of its construction make it less suitable for the swift 
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give-and-take that has characterized the duel thus far. Within a few 
turns the poets begin to sing of reconciliation and complementarity 
rather than opposition. The dueling on pen and sword is revived briefly 
when the poets shift to zajal after exchanging eight verses of ataba. 
This is the form most often used in the dueling of Lebanese poetry 
troupes. It is a fairly flexible form both in terms of melody and length, 
and hence highly amenable to poetry dueling. However, at this point 
the poets have been singing for more than three hours and it is time 
to focus on the reaffirmation of communal bonds that is an impor- 
tant part not only of the poetry duel but, indeed, of the wedding as a 
whole. Gradually throughout the zajal session references to the pen 
and the sword decrease and are replaced by extended boasting ( fakhr ) 
by each poet and finally expressions of mutual purpose, respect, and 
even affection. These final verses are sprinkled with aphorisms, refer- 
ences to fate and mortality, and pleas for reconciliation. Indeed, the 
last half hour of the performance is somber. The poets sing at a mea- 
sured pace and, as in the ‘ ataba sections, repeat (and at times refine) 
many of their lines. The longer zajal verses allow the poets to draw 
more elaborate images and insert small narratives into their turns. In 
verse 499, for instance, Musa invokes the orange and the olive tree, 
highly charged images in modern Palestinian culture, the former (par- 
ticularly the Jaffa orange) representing the loss suffered by the 1948 
refugees, the latter the steadfastness of Palestinians in Israel and the 
West Bank in the face of dispossession. Musa, himself a 1948 refugee, 
describes himself as “walking like Christ to Bethlehem,” carrying an 
orange into battle. Umm al-Fahm, on the other hand, is “an olive tree 
that will not be severed,” steadfast and committed to fighting for her 
(and her residents’) right to remain freely on the land. In the follow- 
ing turn, Ghanim continues the religious diction introduced by Musa 
to tell the story of the fall from paradise. He then sings of four central 
religious figures to invoke metonymically the brotherhood of the four 
main religious faiths of Israel/Palestine: Jews, Christians, Muslims, and 
Druze. 57 The latter turns of zajal are also characterized by nostalgia for 


57 In Lebanese poetry the same device is used in the troupe poetry, although the 
prophet Moses is not included since there are very few Jews in Lebanon today. As far 
as I can tell, the invocation of the four prophets occurs in Palestinian oral poetry of 
the post-Oslo 1990s. I have not found them mentioned in older performances I have 
heard. I do not know whether they are mentioned in performances that may have 
taken place after the outbreak of the second intifada. 
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past glories (cf. Musa’s series of rhetorical questions beginning with 
“Where . . .” in verse 497), an acknowledgement of the poet’s own mor- 
tality (verse 495), and a plea for absent ones to return (verse 501). The 
latter is a common trope in both Palestinian and Lebanese oral poetry 
and serves both as a foil for the many lines throughout the perfor- 
mance in which the poet boasts of his own presence at the sahrah and 
as an expression of longing and unfilled desire. These expressions of 
yearning, by drawing attention to what is not (or no longer) present, 
highlights the ephemeral nature of the current celebration, rendering 
its pleasure that much more valuable. 

The poetry section of the sahrah ends with Musa singing some lines 
of mu'anna and shuruql The verses repeat themes that have been 
addressed all evening— shared history and religion, praise, and a list- 
ing of the excellent characteristics of Umm al-Fahm’s residents. How- 
ever, at the end of the performance, and re-formed for a new melody, 
the lines carry a new significance. They are no longer the obligatory 
statements of convention. Through the experience of the poetry 
duel— the play of linguistic ambiguity and truth, of dichotomy and 
unity, and the merging and splitting of voice among the poets them- 
selves, these apparently simple statements have been imbued with a 
new depth of meaning. They are true not because they are common- 
place, but because they are commonly believed, and the experience of 
the poetry duel at the sahrah has brought that truth to the fore. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE EXCHANGE OF GIFTS 


In Islamic history, the year A.H. 9 (630-1 C.E.) is often called the year 
of delegations because of the number of tribes who sent representa- 
tives to negotiate with the prophet Muhammad, the new religious and 
political power of Arabia at that time. Among the first of these delega- 
tions was a large group from the TamTm tribe. The TamTmTs challenged 
Muhammad and his supporters to a boasting exchange ( mufakharah ) 
and two poets from the delegation (‘Utarid and Zibriqan) dueled in 
poetry against two of the Prophet’s poets, Thabit Ibn Qays and Hassan 
ibn Thabit. According to the account of the incident recorded in the 
Sfrah of Ibn Ishaq, when Hassan recited his poem, the TamTmTs acknowl- 
edged his superiority as a poet and converted to Islam. 1 The events 
raise the question, why did the TamTmTs and the Muslims use poetry 
dueling as a means of settling such a critically important matter? Of 
course, there is nothing unusual about the resort to the mufakharah in 
this context; as has already been noted, poetry dueling was integral to 
the conduct and resolution of conflict in pre- and early Islamic Arabia. 
Thus, the mufakharah is in perfect accord with what we know about 
how political matters were decided at this time. However, the realiza- 
tion that this poetry duel was not unique does not explain its occur- 
rence, but rather forces us to broaden the scope of our question: why 
did the Arabs of the pre- and early Islamic era resort to poetry dueling 
in contexts of war, conflict management, and, as in this case, both the 


1 This and competing accounts of the delegation are given in both W. Arafat, “An 
Interpretation of the Different Accounts of the Visit of the Tamim Delegation to the 
Prophet in A.H. 9,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of Lon- 
don 17 no. 3 (1955): 416-25, and Ella Landau-Tasseron, “Processes of Redaction: The 
Case of the Tamimite Delegation to the Prophet Muhammad," Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, University of London 49 no. 2 (1986): 253-70. Arafat questions 
the validity of the event based on significant discrepancies in the various historical 
records. Landau-Tasseron argues convincingly that some differences can be attrib- 
uted to a conflation in the sources of two different events. However, even if the story 
is apocryphal, it suggests the importance of this sort of verbal dueling to dispute reso- 
lution, for the story would not have been believed (and hence passed down to us) if it 
did not conform to accepted standards of practice of the time. 
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establishment of a political alliance and religious conversion? What 
characteristics of the poetry duel make it a suitable tool in such mat- 
ters? The answer to these questions leads us to the very heart of the 
nature of verbal dueling as a form of agonistic wordplay. 2 

The mufakharah of the TamlmT delegation is somewhat unusual 
among poetry duels in its efficaciousness, although it is true that in 
the literature on poetry and verbal dueling one can find a number of 
other cases in which war, disputes, adjudication, or negotiation are 
accompanied or, indeed, carried out, through some sort of contest with 
words. We have already seen such cases in Arabic (e.g., the munafarah 
described in chapter 1 and the performance of the zamil in the con- 
text of tribal mediation among the KhawlanT tribe in Yemen). Verbal 
dueling has been used for dispute negotiation among the Eskimo. 3 
The flyting of heroic narratives from various European traditions 
often accompanied or preceded physical combat. 4 And a Somali tradi- 
tion of poetic combat described by Andrzejewski and Galaal appears 
to share many features of the early Arabic genres of poetry dueling. 5 
In all these cases the stakes are quite high; through poetry dueling, 
legal cases are settled, wars (or at least single combat) are begun or 
averted, and alliances are made. It would seem that in such crucial 
negotiations, when misunderstanding or ambiguity can have serious 
real-world consequences, all parties would want to rely instead on a 
highly referential mode of discourse in which every effort is made 
to limit the possibility of multiple interpretations. Unless we want 
to argue that those societies that have used verbal dueling in these 
contexts are irrational, we must more carefully explore the nature of 


2 I treat poetry dueling as a subset of a larger category of verbal dueling. As a result, 
my definition of the latter is much broader than that of other scholars. Brenneis 
defines verbal dueling as “the competitive exchange of invective and insult between 
at least two parties, whether individuals or groups.” (see Donald Brenneis, “Fighting 
Words.”). Sherzer’s definition is broader and does encompass all the forms of dueling 
discussed here. He says: “Verbal dueling is the competitive use of language within a 
gamelike structure, with rules that are known and used by participants. See Joel Sher- 
zer, Speech Play and Verbal Art (Austin: University of Texas Press, 2002), 63, although, as 
we shall see below, competition is not salient in all forms of the art. 

3 E. Adamson Hoebel, “Song Duels Among the Eskimo,” in Paul Bohannan, ed., Law 
and Warfare: Studies in the Anthropology of Conflict (Garden City, NY : The Natural History 
Press, 1967), 255-62. 

4 Ward Parks in his “Flyting, Sounding, Debate: Three Verbal Contest Genres,” 
Poetics Today 7 no. 3 (1986): 439-58 reviews much of the extensive literature on these 
traditions. 

5 See B. W. Andrzejewski and Musa H. I. Galaal, “A Somali Poetic Combat’’ Journal of 
African Languages 2 nos. 1, 2, 3 (1963): 15-28, 93-100, 190-205. 
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verbal dueling itself in order to uncover the properties of this genre 
that make it useful as a negotiating tool. 

From the scholarly literature on the subject it appears that most 
verbal dueling does not arise from contexts of dispute or negotiation. 
Rather, like the Palestinian poetry duel of the wedding sahrah, a fic- 
tional dialogue, contest, or conflict is created for the express purpose 
of engaging in a verbal duel. This is true of the widespread verbal 
dueling that arises in informal, minimally structured contexts (most 
often among adolescent boys and young men) and that is usually com- 
prised of the trading of scatological or sexual insults . 6 The phenom- 
enon is widely documented in the literature on verbal dueling . 7 These 
verbal duels are characterized by extreme informality and are usually 
performed independently of specific contexts or occasions. The duels 
may arise almost anywhere or at any time, although there is a ten- 
dency among boys to limit their performance when adults are pres- 
ent. Indeed, it is not unusual for one boy to answer a simple question 
or statement from another with a line that immediately moves the 
interaction into the realm of verbal dueling . 8 

Traditions like the Palestinian poetry duel, that is, those that are 
associated with particular contexts (weddings, festivals, evening 
gatherings, funerals, political events, etc.), that have been formally 
accorded status as an art form, and are widely recognized as such 


6 Although this type of verbal dueling appears to be most commonly performed 
by and for boys and young men, there are notable exceptions. In Kerala, South India, 
boys and young men may use verbal dueling among themselves as a strategy for flirt- 
ing with young women. See Caroline Osella and Filippo Osella, “Friendship and Flirt- 
ing: Micro-Politics in Kerala, South India,” Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
4 no. 2 (1998): 195. In Malta, a woman may compose insulting songs called spirt u pront 
which she will arrange to have sung in the courtyard of one of her neighbors by a 
child. The neighbor will send someone to respond in kind with her own insulting 
spirtu pront. See Norma McFeod and Marcia Herndon, “The Bormliza: Maltese Folk- 
song Style and Women,” Journal of American Folklore 88 no. 347 (1975): 81-100. 

7 For verbal dueling in the United States see Abrahams, “Playing the Dozens”; 
Millicent R. Ayoub and Stephen A. Barnett, “Ritualized Verbal Insult in White High 
School Culture,” Journal of American Folklore 78 no. 310 (1965): 337-44; John Dollard, 
“The Dozens: The Dialect of Insult,” American Imago 1 (1930): 3-24; Fabov, “Rules for 
Ritual Insults”; Harry Lefever, ‘“Playing the Dozens’; A Mechanism for Social Control,” 
Phylon 42 no. 1 (1981): 73-85. For dueling among the Chamula see Gossen, “Verbal 
Dueling in Chamula." For Turkish boys’ dueling see Dundes et al. “The Strategy of 
Turkish Boys’ Verbal Dueling.” Brenneis (“Fighting Words”) discusses a number of 
such traditions, including several of those listed above, as well as dueling of this sort 
among Fiji Indians and West Indians. Joel Sherzer (Speech Play ) briefly describes verbal 
dueling in Bali. 

8 Ayyoub and Barnett, “Ritualized Verbal Insult,” 338. 
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within a given society by both participants and nonparticipants 9 
are also widespread around the globe. Commercial poetry duels like 
those performed in Lebanon also exist in Turkish coffeehouses and 
festivals . 10 In many communities poetry duels emerge from wedding 
contexts like the Palestinian sahrah. This is the case, for instance, 
for several communities in the Arab World . * 11 The Sumatran duels 
described by Bowen were also originally sung at weddings, although 
it has now been several decades since they were performed in that 
context . 12 Song contests are particularly popular around the world 
and may be performed in specific settings (e.g., festivals, bars, parties) 
or arise spontaneously in a number of contexts . 13 

Not surprisingly there are no clear dividing lines between the three 
categories of verbal dueling that I have outlined here (the efficacious, 
the informal, and the formal). Particular poetic forms can be used in 
a number of different contexts. The Yemeni zamil, for instance, is per- 
formed both at weddings and at dispute negotiations. The song duel- 
ing described by Solomon seems to straddle the line between juvenile 


9 Dundes et al. (“The Strategy of Turkish Boys’ Verbal Dueling”) for instance, notes 
that a number of folklorists and anthropologists with wide experience in Turkey had 
never witnessed or heard of this verbal dueling. Glazer explains that the dueling, 
though extremely widespread among boys, never takes place when adults are pres- 
ent. See Mark Glazer, “On Verbal Dueling Among Turkish Boys,” The Journal of American 
Folklore 89 no. 351 (1976): 87-9. 

10 Yildiraz Erdener, “Dueling Singers: Strategies and Interaction Processes Among 
Turkish Minstrels (Ph.D. dissertation, Indiana University, Bloomington, 1987). 

11 For Jordan see Sowayan, “Tonight My Gun Is Loaded,” and for Yemen see Caton, 
Peaks of Yemen. 

12 Bowen, “Poetic Duels and Political Change,” 31. Bowen’s sensitive analysis of 
the Sumatran example illustrates the arbitrariness of any categorization of verbal 
dueling. He demonstrates the political efficacy of this art form, suggesting that even 
traditions that appear to be performed primarily for entertainment can also play 
an important political role for participants. Elizabeth Mathias also notes that la gara 
poetica of Sardinia plays an important political role for its practitioners and audience. 
See Elizabeth Mathias “La Gara Poetica: Sardinian Shepherds’ Verbal Dueling and the 
Expression of Male Values in an Agro-Pastoral Society,” Ethos 4 no. 4 (1976): 502. 

13 Among the traditions of song contest that do require poets to respond to each 
other are the poetry duels of Sardinian shepherds which are performed both infor- 
mally in the fields with the flock and formally at festivals and other occasions for 
large gatherings in the towns (Mathias, “La Gara Poetica”; the Maltese Bormliza 
which is performed by women at bars known for their music (McLeod and Herndon, 
“The Bormliza”); the improvised compositions of professional singers throughout the 
steppes of central Asia (E. Emsheimer, “Singing Contests in Central Asia,” International 
Folk Music Festival 8 [1956]: 26-9), and the Quechua song duels described by Thomas 
Solomon (“Coplas de Todos Santos in Cochabamba: Language, Music and Performance 
in Bolivian Quechua Song Dueling,” Journal of American Folklore 1 [1994] no. 425: 378- 
414). 
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insult exchange and a valued musical tradition. The duel he analyzes is 
full of insults and sexual innuendo, and one of the participants in the 
duel asked that his real name not be used in Solomon’s article because 
he did not want his associates to know that he had sung such sexually 
explicit verses. On the other hand, this type of singing is valued and 
practiced by people of all ages (one of the participants in the duel 
studied was an older woman). Similarly, the Chamula verbal dueling, 
though highly insulting and sexually explicit, may also be performed 
by older men. It is more accurate, then, and thus academically more 
productive, to think not in terms of discrete categories of verbal duel- 
ing but rather of a range of possible contexts in which this art form 
can be performed, with different traditions tending toward particular 
types of contexts and occasions. The value of considering the possi- 
ble performative range in verbal dueling can be seen in those studies 
that situate the practice within a wider context of verbal art. Thus, 
in Caton’s work on Yemen, we are shown the relationship between 
the poetry duel of the wedding and that of the dispute negotiation 
since the former is, in a sense, a means of practicing for the latter. 
Likewise in Abrahams’ study of verbal art in the West Indies, verbal 
dueling is just one part of the training and practice of the esteemed 
“Man-of-Words .” 14 Gossen also situates Chamula verbal dueling within 
an elaborate system of speech genres, demonstrating how the verbal 
duel prepares boys for genres of speech they must engage in as adults. 
Haring makes the same point about Malagasy riddling, arguing that 
childhood forms of verbal play train the young for the dialogic genres 
they must participate in as adults . 15 

More importantly, the fictional nature of most poetry dueling, that 
is, its independence from specific real-world contexts of dispute and 
negotiation, does not mean that this verbal art lacks efficacy beyond 
the boundaries of a dueling performance. In this chapter, by situating 
the duel of the Palestinian sahrah within the context of other tradi- 
tions of verbal dueling, I will demonstrate the important social and 
cultural work that can take place through this art form . 16 


14 Roger D. Abrahams, The Man-of-Words in the West Indies: Performance and the Emer- 
gence of Creole Culture (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1983). 

15 Lee Haring, “Malagasy Riddling,” Journal of American Folklore 98 no. 388 (1985): 
163-90. 

16 As I noted in the introduction, situating the practice of Palestinian poetry duel- 
ing within a larger Palestinian social and cultural context will also greatly enhance 
our understanding of this genre. Davida Wood (“The Boundless Courtyard”) does 
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Three crucial characteristics unite the disparate traditions of verbal 
dueling. Although there may be a great deal of variety in the degree 
to which any particular tradition of verbal dueling emphasizes one or 
another of these characteristics, all must be present to some degree in 
order for a particular practice to be defined as a verbal duel. Firstly, 
a verbal duel is a performance. 17 As a participant in a performance, a 
verbal dueler adopts a persona; he or she is, as Stacy terms it, an “1/ 
Not I” for the duration of the performance. 18 Within the context of the 
duel, participants use language in special ways. They may follow rules 
regarding wordplay and turn structure (e.g., rhyme, meter, repetition of 
syntactic structures or phrases, etc.) and they may say things during a 
duel that they would not say in other contexts (e.g., exaggerated boast- 
ing, violent, scatological, and/or sexual insult, nonsense, etc.). More- 
over, the exchange of words between the practitioners almost always 
takes place in front of an audience, and the audience plays an important 
role in the duel itself. In other words, the normal context for the verbal 
duel is a group. The group may vary in size (a few children, hundreds 
of adults, etc.), and there may be significant differences in the ways in 
which the group interacts with the duelers and with each other. In some 
cases all or most members of a group will contribute to a dueling per- 
formance, and in other cases they may serve as a relatively passive audi- 
ence, but they must be there. Of course, one can imagine occasions in 
which two poets exchange verses in private, but even in these cases the 
requirement that each of the duelers adopt a persona will mean that the 
poets engage in a performance for each other. 


discuss sahrah poetry dueling in her work on politics and identity in a village in the 
Galilee. However, her assumption that this poetic tradition has become artistically 
static and is now culturally bankrupt prevents her from delving into the interesting 
ways in which the practice has adapted to social and political developments. 

17 I describe in this chapter the elements of performance that are pertinent to the 
verbal duel. The term has been defined variously by anthropologists, some of whom 
use the term to encompass almost all cultural practices, as in Bohannan’s statement, 
“Culture is created from time to time, but it is performed all the time,” quoted in 
Gary B. Palmer and William R. Jankowiak, “Performance and Imagination: Toward 
an Anthropology of the Spectacular and the Mundane,” Cultural Anthropology 11 no. 2 
(1996): 225. Others restrict performance to events marked in some way as spectacle 
and ritual. See, for example, Bauman and Briggs, “Poetics and Performance”; William 
0. Beeman, “The Anthropology of Theater and Spectacle,” Annual Review of Anthropol- 
ogy 22 (1993): 369-93; Dell Hymes, In Vain I Tried to Tell You (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1981); Palmer and Jankowiak, “Performance and Imagina- 
tion”; Richard Schechner, Performance Theory (New York: Routledge, 1988); and Victor 
Turner, The Anthropology of Performance, (New York: PAJ Publications, 1986). 

18 Stacy, “Sparring With Words,” 241. 
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It may seem at first glance that verbal duels that take place in writ- 
ing or at a temporal and/ or physical distance would not involve per- 
formance, but this is not the case. Muaradah poets, for instance, also 
adopt personas in their compositions as they emulate their predeces- 
sors, and they, too, compose for an audience. In the conscious adop- 
tion of an earlier work as the basis for a composition, the muaradah 
assumes the role of an adulating rival, a role similar, if not completely 
analogous, to that of the live, oral verbal dueler. 

Most importantly, performance provides the verbal duel with a 
frame that defines the parameters of the interaction, clearly separat- 
ing it from nondueling speech acts. In this regard the verbal duel is like 
other forms of play which, as Huizinga has demonstrated, are always 
separated temporally and spatially from ordinary life . 19 The frame 
allows all concerned to treat and evaluate what is said in the context 
of the duel according to different rules and expectations. In the words 
of Bauman and Briggs, “[p]erformance puts the act of speaking on 
display— objectifies it, lifts it to a degree from its interactional set- 
ting and opens it to scrutiny by an audience. Performance heightens 
awareness of the act of speaking and licenses the audience to evaluate 
the skill and effectiveness of the performer’s accomplishment .” 20 

Secondly, verbal dueling always involves wordplay. The play may 
be crude, as in the “Your mother” exchanges of American boys (e.g., 
“Your mother raised you on ugly milk.”/“Your mother raised you 
on raw corn.”/“Your mother raised you with big lips .”). 21 Here, the 
duelers rely on simple syntactic and lexical repetitions (each turn is 
a simple declarative sentence with the repetition of the first three 
words). Or, the wordplay may involve the use of elaborate rhyme, 
meter, punning, minimal sound shifts, or melody that we have seen 
in ' ataba exchanges of the Palestinian poetry duel. On a basic level, 
however, what distinguishes the verbal duel, regardless of how elabo- 
rate or simple it may be, from a conversation is its poetic quality, that 
is, the attention participants direct toward the forms of words rather 
than their referential meaning. In both the American and the Pales- 
tinian examples there is an emphasis on the patterns of speech that 
directs one’s attention away from the meaning of what is being said 


19 Johan Huizinga, Homo Ludens: A Study of the Play-element in Culture (Boston: The 
Beacon Press, 1950), 9. 

20 Bauman and Briggs, “Poetics and Performance,” 73. 

21 The examples are from Labov, “Rules for Ritual Insults,” 136. 
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and instead focuses it on how it is uttered; as we listen to these duels, 
we anticipate the repetitions of rhythm and sound and find it jarring 
when the pattern is broken. 

Finally, all verbal duels are agonistic and dialogic. At least two peo- 
ple must participate in a verbal duel, and they must respond in some 
way to each other’s turns. As we have already seen from the Arabic 
material discussed in chapter 1, in the broadest definition of verbal 
dueling participants do not need to be in each other’s presence to 
participate in a duel. Poets may respond to reports they have heard 
of each other’s verses, as do many duelers in Arabic as well as the 
Maltese women who trade insults from courtyard to courtyard in a 
verse form called the spirtu pront. 22 It is important, however, that duel- 
ers compose and/or recite their turns in response to another poet. 
As we saw in the explication of JabarTn, there are many ways for one 
dueler to respond to another, and even the weakest of links (respond- 
ing in the same poetic form as one’s partner, for instance, without 
acknowledging the content of his message) may be enough to consti- 
tute a verbal duel. For two duelers to recite poems, insults, speeches, 
etc. without reference to each other’s turns deprives the exchange of 
crucial characteristics of the dueling genre. Thus, the poetry contests 
of medieval Japan cannot be considered poetry duels since the verses 
performed are not recited in response to another poet’s work. Rather, 
they are a predetermined series of poems that are recited in turn and 
then judged. 23 It is also important to bear in mind that the agonism 
of the verbal duel is not only conflict-oriented and competitive, but 
also, as we shall see shortly, consensual and cooperative. Moreover, 
the agonism of the duel often has a distinctly dialogic component (in 
the Bakhtinian sense) in that the interaction between and among par- 
ticipants (by both duelers and audiences) is transformative; it affects 
the nature of relationships and social structures outside the dueling 
frame. 

Only by simultaneously considering all three of these character- 
istics and their various potential manifestations can we fully under- 
stand the nature of verbal dueling and its appeal in the wide variety 
of contexts in which it has thrived. All have important implications 


22 On the Maltese material, see McLeod and Herndon, “The Bormliza.” 

23 Clifton W. Royston, “Utaawase Judgments as Poetry Criticism,” Journal of Asian 
Studies 34 no. 1 (1975): 99-108; and Robert N. Huey, “The Kingyoku Poetry Contest,” 
Monumenta Nipponica 42 no. 3 (1987): 299-330. 
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for the nature and efficacy of particular dueling sessions. Let us, then, 
reconsider each of them in conjunction with particular verbal dueling 
contexts and scholarly discussions. 

The importance of the framing of the verbal duel as linguistic 
performance cannot be overemphasized. It defines for duelers and 
audience the boundaries of both the speech that makes up the ver- 
bal duel and the community that makes up its participants. Since the 
rules that govern speech within the frame of a verbal duel differ from 
the rules of other linguistic interactions, it is of crucial importance 
that all participants understand and abide by the parameters of the 
frame. Often, when a verbal duel falls apart or descends into violence, 
it is because one of the participants has broken the rules set by the 
frame. This point is made clearly by a sounding sequence described 
by Labov. Here when one boy is unable to come up with a sound in 
response to a ritual insult against his father, he resorts to personal 
insult. The personal insult, which unlike the ritual insult is based on 
fact and hence highly referential, results in both boys abandoning the 
rules of their verbal duel and engaging in an argument. By resorting 
to personal attack, this boy has broken one of the rules of the verbal 
duel and hence shattered the performance frame . 24 Not surprisingly, 
adolescent dueling appears to be particularly prone to this type of 
breakdown. Boys’ dueling (according to the literature, the vast major- 
ity of adolescent dueling occurs between boys ) 25 often seems to end in 
fights or arguments. 

The relationship between verbal dueling and aggression has been an 
important theme in much of the literature on the subject. As we shall 
see, scholars have disagreed over whether dueling prevents violence 
or actually encourages it. if this issue is understood in terms of a per- 
formance frame, however, the apparent discrepancies in their analy- 
ses disappear. The danger of physical aggression arises out of verbal 
duels which are poorly framed (e.g., when young duelers are not yet 
competent to sustain the rules of the frame ) 26 or whose participants 


24 Labov, “Rules for Ritual Insults,” 150-2. 

25 One exception are the girls who reported to Dollard that they had played the 
dozens themselves. (“The Dozens,” 14). 

26 Brenneis (“Fighting Words”, 176), for instance, notes that adolescent duels tend 
to be less formally marked. They often arise in the context of ordinary conversation, 
a factor which may play a role in the weakness of the performance frame. The boys 
Dollard spoke to also indicated that in the adolescent dueling he studied the frame 
for the duel was weak. Some boys avoided participating in verbal dueling because 
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choose, for reasons external to the duel itself, to break the frame. A 
performance frame also explains why verbal dueling is most success- 
fully sustained among intimates. Outsiders are more likely to misun- 
derstand the parameters of a frame and hence fall into trouble during 
a duel, a point also made by Labov . 27 

The relationship between a verbal duel and its performance frame 
can itself be complexly dialogic, however. Since the frame itself is often 
created by the opening lines of the duel, its clarity may be a function 
of the skill of the duelers. At the same time, an unstable frame can also 
reflect and affect the boundaries of community (and communitas) 
that a particular dueling performance seeks to define. This relation- 
ship is illustrated by the interactions between Jewish and Palestinian 
rappers in Israel. Anat Halachmi’s film “Channels of Rage” documents 
three years of interaction between the Zionist and nationalist Kobi Shi- 
moni (also known as Subliminal) and Palestinian Israeli Tamir Naffar 
(TN). Over the course of the documentary, we watch Shimoni, Naffar, 
and their respective partners move from a camaraderie grounded in 
a shared love of hip-hop (one of the opening scenes shows a group of 
young rappers on a bus trip to a festival in Eilat. “Only in Israel,” says 
one young man, “a Russian, Ethiopian, Arab, and Persian can stand 
on one stage.” “Film the coexistence!” Naffar shouts, as he drapes his 
arm around Shimoni’s shoulders) to hardened political positions that 
reflect the developments of the second intifada and affect the nature 
of their respective audiences and music. Shimoni’s staunch Jew- 
ish nationalism finds a growing audience as the intifada progresses, 
sometimes among those even more extreme than he is; at one point as 
he walks onto a stage the audience begins chanting “Death to Arabs,” a 
slogan he immediately replaces with “Life to Jews.” Meanwhile, Naffar 
struggles to find his voice. He begins by rapping in Hebrew, and we see 
him on stage with Shimoni, rather uncomfortably joining in on lyr- 
ics that describe Israel as “a cigarette in Arafat’s mouth.” We see him 
shifting to Arabic as he attempts to reach a Palestinian audience, but 
always returning to the Israeli clubs where hip-hop is performed. He 
attempts to rap in Arabic at one such club and is booed off the stage. 


if one ran out of rhymes, one had to fight. In contrast, the rules of the game, that 
is, the performance frame, is, according to Mathias, a powerful force in preventing 
open hostilities in the course of poetry dueling among Sardinian shepherds (“La Gara 
Poetica,” 503). 

27 Labov, “Rules for Ritual Insults,” 157-8. 
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He returns to rapping in Hebrew and is criticized for sending mixed 
messages. The film ends as he leaves for a European tour, his only ave- 
nue for reaching an Arab audience outside of Israel/Palestine. 

Like early Islamic naqaid poets, Shimoni and Naffar follow each 
other’s artistic and political moves, dueling through their music and 
arguing through press interviews and in the occasional personal 
encounter. Each artist at some point during the film speaks of rap as a 
medium for achieving peace. Nonetheless, they rattle each other with 
their inflammatory lyrics. Naffar, mentored by Shimoni, but explic- 
itly excluded by the Jewish nationalist lyrics of his songs, raps about 
his frustrations and anger as a Palestinian. Shimoni is enraged when 
Naffar compares Israeli military tactics to those of the Nazis, and in 
response writes a song titled “Biladl” in which he includes one line in 
Arabic: “This is my land and country” ( hadhlardlwa - biladi ), an allusion 
to the Palestinian anthem, “Biladl” When he is asked why he sings this 
particular line in Arabic, he responds that the Arabs are the ones who 
need to hear him claim this land (Israel/Palestine) as his own. 

The relationship between Naffar and Shimoni reflects both the pos- 
sibilities and limitations of the performance frame of a verbal duel 
in contexts of overlapping and competing identities. They recognize 
what they share as rappers participating in what has become a global 
art form, and while they express desires to use hip-hop to create a 
shared community, they are not able to bring that dream into exis- 
tence because of the intrusion of real conflict into the performance 
frame. Shimoni supports Naffar’s development as a rapper as long as 
he remains a “good Arab.” When the latter crosses the political line 
that the former has set for him by singing in Arabic about politics, 
Shimoni can no longer accept him as a fellow Israeli rapper. Naffar, 
for his part, cannot decide who his community is. His Arabic songs 
are intensely political and angry while his Hebrew work is for party- 
ing, for “bugging out.” The political rhetoric of Naffar’s and Shimoni’s 
respective performances reflect essential differences in identity and 
experience that cannot be bridged by the music. When Naffar invokes 
the Nazis, Shimoni cannot understand it as the exaggerated and pro- 
vocative rhetoric typical of the genre; it is, for him, an unacceptable 
insult. Likewise, Naffar faults Shimoni for lyrics that incite audiences 
to chant anti-Arab slogans. There are clear limits, then, to the work 
that a performance frame can do; we see in the film the ways in which 
Naffar and Shimoni use their rap (both in dialogue with partners and 
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in their feud with each other) to build relationships with their respec- 
tive audiences. On the other hand, the content of their rap is too vola- 
tile, too mutually alienating, too close to the political realities that 
surround their performances to allow them to sustain a performance 
frame together. 

In JabarTn, on the other hand, the performance frame is clearly 
marked and sustained throughout. Guests arrive expecting to par- 
ticipate in a poetry duel. The performance space is prearranged and 
equipped with the appropriate sound equipment. As was discussed in 
chapter 3, poets further frame the duel with the diction appropriate 
for opening a wedding sahrah duel. However, even in this well-defined 
and sustained example we can see places where the poets work con- 
sciously to sustain the frame. In a number of places, an insult from 
one poet is answered with praise by his partner, a clear signal that this 
poet does not want to risk venturing into aggressive territory with a 
partner he does not know well. Even more telling are two instances in 
the last hour of the performance. In each case, the poet sings an “ of ” 
to signal that he wants to add lines to a turn for which he has already 
sung the closing refrain. In the first instance (verse 488), Musa Hafiz 
cuts off Ghanim al-Asadl by persisting in singing on his own “of” until 
Ghanim gives up. In the second, Ghanim does allow Musa to add to his 
turn when he indicates, also with an “of,” that he wants to continue. 
In this case, Ghanim, it appears, is more concerned than Musa with 
sustaining the frame and preventing confrontation. 

The performance frame created for the verbal duel defines a space 
in which language play is foregrounded and in which the structures 
of society can be questioned. 28 Associations and contrasts between 
sounds, repetitions of structures, and referential ambiguity are all 
highlighted. Verbal duelers, like wise fools, jesters, and other liminal 
figures, may say things that are otherwise socially unacceptable. This 
is why verbal duels are common at liminal times (weddings, funerals, 
etc.) and among liminal groups (e.g., adolescent boys). I have already 
noted in chapter 3 how the linguistic play of JabarTn allows partici- 
pants to question the referentiality of language. By focusing on how 
sounds relate to one another rather than how they relate to the real 
world, poetry duelers can accentuate the arbitrariness of linguistic 
sounds and the artificiality of language in general. The connection 


28 


Bauman and Briggs, “Poetics and Performance,” 63. 
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between playing with the concept of linguistic arbitrariness and lim- 
inality is particularly evident in the minimal sound shifts of duelers 
in Chamula. The linguistic rules of this dueling are extremely com- 
plex and require an intimate knowledge of all levels of linguistic rules 
for Chamula. At the same time, the playful dueling of Chamula, “truly 
frivolous talk” says Gossen, “involves a systematic search through the 
cultural reservoir for insult, for ways to invert norms, for hundreds 
of examples of asocial behavior .” 29 In other words, duelers simultane- 
ously invert social and linguistic norms, perhaps revealing in the pro- 
cess the constructedness and the necessity of both simultaneously. 

The liminality created within the play frame serves other purposes 
as well. The liminal space is one freed of the hierarchical structures of 
society. It is, in Labov’s words, a sanctuary in which verbal duelers are 
free of responsibility for the things they say , 30 a safe space in which 
participants can, as Solomon says, “negotiate identity, attitudes, and 
morality ,” 31 or as Bauman and Briggs put it, where speech and society 
can be questioned and transformed . 32 It is also a place where duel- 
ers can explore and act out their psychosexual fears . 33 In this liminal 
space, communitas is created in which participants (both duelers and 
the audience) are connected for a time by the nonhierarchical rela- 
tionships that are created within the frame of the duel. 

The liminal nature of the performance space of the verbal duel par- 
tially explains the tendency of this verbal art to veer towards socially 
and culturally marginal means of expression (insults, scatological and 
sexual comments, and nonsense). In this regard it is curious that the 
poetry duel of the Palestinian sahrah is, culturally speaking, a highly 
conservative discourse. That is, it rarely includes challenges to social 
norms or displays of socially unacceptable speech. Even the wordplay 
of the Palestinian poetry is more likely to reaffirm linguistic structures 
and their relationships to meaning than to challenge them. While it is 
true that at times the wordplay of JabarTn accentuates the arbitrari- 
ness of linguistic sounds and their relationship to the real world, it is 


29 Gossen, “Verbal Dueling in Chamula,” 146. 

30 Labov, Rules for Ritual Insult,” 168. 

31 Solomon, “Coplas de Todas,” 405. 

32 Bauman and Briggs, Poetics and Performance,” 69. 

33 Dundes et al. (“Strategy of Turkish Boys’ Verbal Dueling,” 347) and Abrahams 
(“Playing the Dozens,” 214) both argue that the exchange of insults among the adoles- 
cent boys they studied allows participants to repudiate the female world and affirm 
their own masculine sexual identity. 
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also true that the jinas of that performance reveals a web of cultur- 
ally meaningful word associations within the language. Rather than 
highlighting the arbitrary, this particular wordplay is more likely to 
explain away apparent arbitrariness and create meaningful connec- 
tions between words that may not be based in etymology. 

The lack of liminal discourse within the Palestinian poetry is par- 
ticularly surprising given that in the closely related Lebanese poetry 
duels, poets engage in long insult exchanges in which they not only 
denigrate each other’s artistic abilities, but also question the piety, 
morality, and patriotism of their opponents . 34 Palestinian poetry, in 
comparison, is quite tame. This runs contrary to our expectations, 
for the wedding sahrah is, of course, a classic liminal moment. In the 
KhawlanT poets’ balah which is also performed before weddings and 
which I have already noted as being structurally similar to the Pal- 
estinian poetry duel, we do find insult and boast exchanges which 
exhibit what would be socially unacceptable behavior if it were to 
occur outside the frame of the poetry duel . 35 Anecdotal evidence also 
suggests that Palestinian poetry used to include more of the insult and 
boast exchanges characteristic of liminal verbal duels, but this sort of 
exchange has become far less prominent and in many performances 
is altogether absent except in the form of wordplay. One is much more 
likely to find an emphasis on the panegyric sections of the perfor- 
mance in which poets praise and greet the host and his guests. 

Why do Palestinian poetry duels today lack the liminal features that 
characterize so many other verbal dueling traditions? How can we 
account for this shift, if it has indeed occurred ? 36 One possible expla- 
nation is that in this case, the liminality of the poetry duel has been 
displaced due to the particular circumstances under which the sahrah 
occurs, that is, under conditions of cultural and political marginaliza- 
tion in Israel and under military occupation in the West Bank. As I 
have already noted, the role reversals and inversions that accompany 


34 Poets are well aware of the license that the performance frame gives them in 
this regard; Musa Hafiz told me in an interview that although he does not engage in 
insult and boast exchanges, the sort of exaggerated bragging that is common in his 
and other poets’ performances would be unacceptable in another context. 

35 Caton, Peaks of Yemen, 115. 

36 I have only anecdotal evidence and impressionistic observations (mostly from 
interviews and conversations I had with older poets and other Palestinians) to sup- 
port the assertion that Palestinian poetry duels were once more prone to displays 
of socially unacceptable discourse. Thus, the following argument is only a tentative 
suggestion for the development of the form. 
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liminal moments mark periods of communitas, a time when relations 
among people are no longer defined by the separateness and hierar- 
chy that mark the structures of a society, but rather by an intense feel- 
ing of unity and equality among members of the participating group . 37 
In any society, such moments necessarily alternate with periods of 
structure and act as a balance to that structure. Indeed, Turner argues 
that no society can exist for long without a balance between times 
and places of structure and antistructure . 38 Liminal moments, then, 
are always in some way a response to structure; without structure, 
antistructure would not exist. This means that to fully understand 
any given antistructure, we must know something about the struc- 
ture with which it corresponds. Again, an examination of the Yemeni 
case is illuminating. In the duel discussed by Caton, the guests accuse 
their host of stinginess, an insult that would be unthinkable outside 
the dueling frame (or, for that matter, at a wedding in which the host 
had been seriously remiss in providing for his guests). However, in the 
context of the duel, it is not really the host who is being attacked, but 
the institution of hospitality that is ridiculed. This sort of play is pos- 
sible precisely because the practice of hospitality is firmly and widely 
valued. Both guests and host know what it means to be hospitable, 
how to perform it, and when it is appropriate to demonstrate one’s 
hospitality. It is this common knowledge that makes the play possible. 
In other words, a verbal contest involving the exchange of insults and 
boast which would be socially unacceptable outside the performance 
frame of the duel stands in contrast to the hierarchies that normally 
obtain between the dueling participants (audience as well as poets) 
and to the mode of expression that they use with each other in non- 
dueling contexts . 39 

Since the dueling frame suggests a relationship between the nature 
of the discourse within the frame and the social structures that exist 
outside it, a duel performed by Palestinians in the presence of other 
Palestinians, in the Palestinian dialect, can only be interpreted in rela- 


37 Turner, The Ritual Process, 127. 

38 Ibid., 129. 

39 Of course, the rigidity of the performance frame may vary considerably. As we 
have already noted, there are many types of informal verbal dueling, particularly 
those carried out by adolescent boys, that can be invoked in almost any casual con- 
versation among peers. Here we see the importance of linguistic play as key to the 
definition of a verbal duel, for it is through devices such as rhyme, repetition, etc., 
that informal duelers signal to their partners that a statement is to be understood as 
the opening of a linguistic play space rather than an insult. 
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tion to a Palestinian social and cultural order. That is, a duel in which 
Palestinian Arabic is played upon tells us something about the muta- 
bility of Palestinian Arabic, not about, say, Hebrew, if Palestinians 
were to use their duels to challenge rules of accepted social behavior 
within Palestinian society, then it would be Palestinian social struc- 
tures and values that would be addressed, not Israeli ones. This point 
may seem obvious, even tautological, but given the context in which 
these Palestinian duels are performed, it is an important one to make 
nonetheless, if, as Turner has argued, antistructure is only possible 
in conjunction with structure, then we cannot expect it to exist in 
socially sanctioned contexts in which a given structure that is valued 
by participants is seriously threatened. Challenges to authority, to 
social norms, and to commonly held values will not occur in fictional 
contexts like the verbal duel if that authority or those norms and val- 
ues are compromised from the outside. Considering the sociopoliti- 
cal context in which the Palestinian poetry duel takes place (in Israel 
where their language and culture is marginalized and under military 
occupation in the Palestinian territories where their political struc- 
tures are under threat), it is not surprising that Palestinians do not 
use the liminal space of the duel to attack the structures or invert the 
hierarchies of their own society, for those structures and hierarchies 
are already in a state of constant challenge. In other words the insta- 
bility of Palestinian structures in Israel and under occupation leads 
to a concomitant disinclination toward antistructure in Palestinian 
liminal spaces. 

I would like to suggest that the disappearance of the insult and 
boast exchanges that are reported to have existed in the poetry of 
the Palestinian duel (or perhaps their sublimation to the linguistic 
realm of wordplay) may signal a fundamental change in the nature 
of the wedding eve party, a moving away from its character as a lim- 
inal event in which the disruption of (Palestinian) social hierarchies is 
celebrated, to an occasion for affirming those hierarchies and the val- 
ues that accompany them in the face of the threat of Israeli political 
and cultural hegemony. Rather than creating communitas in which a 
sense of connection between individuals unfettered by the stratifying 
rules of social interaction is created, the poetry duel celebrates and 
reaffirms those Palestinian structures which continue to exist (how- 
ever tenuously) within a larger Israeli framework. Indeed, the quali- 
ties for which the hosts and guests are repeatedly praised (generosity, 
nobility, piety, courage, fidelity, etc.) are remarkably similar to those 
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described by Caton as constituting gabliyah (an ideology of tribalism) 
for the KhawlanT of Yemen , 40 a coincidence that suggests that Pales- 
tinians through their poetry are creating for themselves an idealized 
Arab heroic construct and situating their own Palestinian identity 
squarely within it . 41 

In fact, what may be occurring here is a reconfiguration of this 
liminal context for a different purpose. By acting out an exaggerated 
Palestinian Arab identity through the performance of poetry under 
Israeli rule, poets and audience render the sahrah an act of defiance 
vis-a-vis the prevailing order that defines the Palestinian as marginal 
and subservient. Through the use in performance of a Palestinian Ara- 
bic with ties to standard Arabic and free of Hebrew borrowings (an 
Arabic markedly different from that used in the everyday speech of 
Palestinians in Israel), the affirmation of a Palestinian Arab ethos in 
the chivalrous and agricultural tropes of the poetry, and the implicit 
claiming (through the repeated use of Palestinian names) of the land 
on which the performance takes place as a Palestinian Arab place, the 
poets invert an Israeli master narrative that uses Hebrew to define an 
Israeli Jewish society in an Israeli Jewish homeland . 42 if this analysis 
is correct, then the Palestinian poetry duel is less an enactment of an 
alternation between structure and antistructure than of a Bakhtinian 
dialogism . 43 The performance of a “pure” Palestinian Arab identity in 
the sahrah poetry duel stands in opposition to the prevailing power 
structure, defying and undermining its hegemonizing tendencies. 

The opening of a liminal or dialogic space is just one of the functions 
of the wordplay that occurs within the frame of the duel. Because the 
normal rules of referentiality do not apply, the verbal duel can be an 
important site for creativity. Duelers can experiment with language, 
explore its system of sounds and meanings in ways that cannot be 
done in conversation. This sort of linguistic exploration can be a driv- 
ing force behind the listings of Palestinian sahrah duels. When poets 


40 Caton, Peaks of Yemen, 25-49. 

41 Again, a comparison with the diction and imagery of the related Lebanese duel 
is instructive. Although the chivalrous language that characterizes the Palestinian 
poetry duel is also present in the Lebanese troupe poetry, it is far less dominant. 
There does not appear to be the same need in the Lebanese context for an appeal to 
an overriding heroic, overtly Arab identity. 

42 The history of poetry dueling in Sumatra also demonstrates change in response 
to sociopolitical developments. See Bowen, “Poetic Duels and Political Change,” 36. 

43 Mikhail Bakhtin, Rabelais and His World (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1984). 
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duel about eyes, for instance, or emptying the sea, they simultane- 
ously follow the rules of the duel and explore the linguistic charac- 
teristics of these two words, their phonetic shapes, connotations, and 
associations. One can imagine a poet stumbling upon a new metaphor 
or other figure as he, for instance, moves through a list of animal eyes 
(the eyes of a lion, an eagle, a pigeon, etc.) or places to empty the sea 
(into a hand, pocket, jar, etc.). The result may be not only a catalog of 
cultural behaviors as Gossen describes for Chamula, but new images 
or ideas which can become a part of the poets’ dueling repertoire or 
be explored at another time in the context of other artistic endeav- 
ors. Of course the degree of creativity displayed in the verbal duel will 
vary considerably. Labov notes, for instance, that when performing 
the rhyming dozens, men rarely improvise during a duel, although 
they may at other, nondueling times work at thinking up new cou- 
plets to be incorporated into future duels. The skilled dueler is rather 
the one who can quickly recall appropriate responses in the context 
of performance . 44 Certainly, many of the lines and images in JabarTn 
are formulaic and can be heard at other performances. Nonetheless, 
as the poet Sa ud al-Asadl told me, the listing of formulas and repeated 
lines can provide a context for something new to emerge . 45 

The combination of the performance frame and the play that takes 
place within that frame has a powerful effect on the nature of the ver- 
bal duel. Play, as Huizinga has observed, brings with it its own, special 
order: 

Inside the play-ground an absolute and peculiar order reigns. Here we 
come across another, very positive feature of play; it creates order, is 
order. Into an imperfect world and into the confusion of life it brings 
a temporary and limited perfection. Play demands order absolute and 
supreme . 46 

In other words, as a species of play the verbal duel will be character- 
ized not only by the competition of the agonistic encounter, but also 
by the cooperation required in a rule-governed game. We have seen 


44 Labov, “Rules for Ritual Insult,” 129. 

45 Al-Asadl told me, for instance, that while performing orally he discovered that 
a watermelon bears the colors of the Palestinian flag (the green and white rind, the 
red flesh, and the black seeds). Later, he worked on that image and used it in one of 
his written works. 

46 Johan Huizinga, “Nature and Significance of Play As a Cultural Phenomenon,” in 
Richard Schechner and Mady Schuman, eds., Ritual, Play, and Performance: Readings in 
the Social Sciences/Theatre (New York: The Seabury Press, 1976), 53. 
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the importance of the game to the process of poetry dueling in the 
analysis of JabarTn and will be discussing it further below. The poets 
recognize the orderly nature of the duel, and strive to ensure that its 
structure remains in place. 

It is, however, the agonistic nature of verbal dueling that is most 
obvious to the outside observer. In fact, this agonism is not unrelated 
to the nature of the verbal duel as play. Caton notes this relationship 
in his description of the balah: 

I was charmed by the playfulness of the interaction and the great humor 
that was displayed, all seemingly for the sake of entertaining the groom; 
yet at the same time there was something disquieting— or rather, down- 
right chilling— about the aggressiveness of this interaction, which 
seemed to belie its appearance as a game . 47 

The agonism inheres, of course, in the simple trading of turns regard- 
less of their content. When the subject of a verbal duel is debate, con- 
test, or the trading of insults, however, this aspect of the verbal duel 
can appear to be dominated by aggression and competition. Thus, it 
is not surprising that this has been the focus of a great deal of schol- 
arship on verbal dueling. What purpose, researchers wonder, can 
this fictional aggression serve? One widespread theory is that verbal 
dueling, and other types of ritual violence, act as an outlet, releasing 
built-up tensions in harmless play before they erupt into destructive 
physical violence. Stacy, for example, argues, 

Disguised as an I/Not I and distanced through metaphorization, verbal 
abusers may spar safely with each other. In so doing they accomplish a 
displacement function; that is, they rechannel aggression into harmless 
outlets of expression . 48 

This rechanneling, he says, allows tensions to be diverted away from 
fighting into display. “[Pjotential disruption is transformed into 
entertainment .” 49 Likewise, Lefever argues that the verbal dueling he 
studies (the dozens) serves to release aggression . 50 Similarly, according 
to Mathias the symbolic interaction of the poetry dueling of Sardinian 


47 Caton, Peaks of Yemen, 109. 

48 Schechner, while speaking not specifically about verbal dueling, but about per- 
formance in general, states that it displaces “anti-social, injurious, and disruptive 
behavior by ritualized gesture and display” (Quoted in Stacy, 24l). 

49 Ibid. 

50 Lefever, “Playing the Dozens,” 84. 
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shepherds “inhibits eruption into open hostility .” 51 On the other hand, 
a number of scholars have noted that in the dueling they study, the 
connection between the fictional or ritual combat of the duel and 
real-world aggression is tenuous. According to Ayoub and Barnett, 
the sounding they witnessed among white American teenagers does 
not arise from antagonistic encounters or lead to them . 52 McLeod and 
Herndon make the intriguing observation that whereas the Bormliza 
as performed in bars in Malta may appear to outside observers (includ- 
ing nonparticipating community members) to be a source of violence, 
seen from the inside they are quite convivial . 53 Herzfeld argues in a 
slightly different way for the efficacy of the verbal duel as a form of 
controlling violence. A clever verse delivered in the context of a ver- 
bal exchange both allows a Glendiot man to deliver a more pointed 
insult than he could otherwise, and protects him from violent retribu- 
tion from his interlocutor. For these Cretan men, he argues, manliness 
inheres in part in one’s ability to play with words. Thus, to respond to 
a poetic insult with physical blows is to admit to a crucial inadequacy 
in this verbal art . 54 Scott has argued effectively against the validity of 
theories that claim a direct relationship between verbal dueling and 
the reduction of violence (what he calls the “safety valve” theory ), 55 
pointing out that evidence from social psychology does not support 
the assumption that the “safe” (ritual) expression of aggression dis- 
sipates participants’ desire to perform actual acts of aggression . 56 

Other scholars who focus on the competitive side of the verbal duel 
see it as a means of ranking dueling participants, at least temporarily. 
Certainly participants in many traditions of poetry dueling, including 
those in standard Arabic, place a strong emphasis on the evaluation 


51 Mathias, “La Gara Poetica,” 504. 

52 Ayoub and Barnett, “Ritualized Verbal Insult,” 340. 

53 McLeod and Herndon, “The Bormliza.” 86. 

54 Michael Herzfeld, The Poetics of Manhood: Contest and Identity in a Cretan Mountain 
Village (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1985), 143-4. His analysis, however, 
assumes that the insults exchanged in these verbal duels carry a truth value relevant 
to the real world, a condition which we have already noted is generally not the case. 

55 James Scott, Domination and the Arts of Resistance: Hidden Transcripts (New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press, 1990), 177. 

56 Ibid., 186. Lila Abu Lughod is also troubled by the “safety valve” analogy, noting 
that it treats people and their actions as mechanistic. See “The Romance of Resis- 
tance: Tracing Transformations of Power Through Bedouin Women,” in Peggy Reeves 
Sanday and Ruth Gallagher, eds., Beyond the Second Sex: New Directions in the Anthropol- 
ogy of Gender (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1990), 313-37, and 334, 
n. 8. 
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and ranking of various poets. Gossen says of verbal dueling in Chamula 
that “[t]he emphasis on a specified pair of performers and on dyadic 
sets of linguistic and semantic exchange makes the ranking function 
of the genre explicit ,” 57 a point which Brenneis, Kirshenblatt-Gimblett, 
and Herzfeld echo in their separate discussions of a range of verbal 
dueling traditions . 58 According to this theory, the hierarchy which 
obtains outside the frame of the ritual duel is (at least temporarily) 
replaced by the hierarchy determined by the skill of the verbal duel- 
ists. However, ranking is not a feature of all poetry dueling traditions. 
It is not an integral part of the Palestinian sahrah poetry . 59 Labov notes 
that the audience of the sounding he witnessed constantly evaluated 
and commented on the sounds as they were uttered, and that there 
are clearly winners and losers in sounding sessions . 60 Nonetheless 
his analysis of the sounding of African American boys suggests that 
the reordering of hierarchies may not always emerge from the ver- 
bal duel, although he does not address this question directly. In some 
of the exchanges he witnessed, the ranking of youths within their 
social group had a very real effect on the performance of the boys 
during sounds. Most notably, one boy who was usually quite adept at 
sounding was unable to perform adequately when his partner was the 
accepted leader of the group . 61 For these boys, then, the performance 
frame of the verbal duel did not eliminate hierarchical concerns that 
existed outside that frame. 

Caton and Scott also suggest that the duel is related to competi- 
tion and aggression, although in a different way . 62 They argue that the 
playing field of the duel serves as a practice ground for the psychol- 
ogically difficult encounters participants have outside the dueling 


57 Gossen, “Verbal Dueling in Chamula,” 145. 

58 Brenneis, “Fighting Words,” 178; Barbara Kirshenblatt-Gimblett, “Bibliographic 
Survey of the Literature on Speech Play and Related Subjects,” in Barbara Kirshen- 
blatt-Gimblett, ed., Speech Play: Research and Resources for Studying Linguistic Creativity 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1976, 179-223), 205; Herzfeld, Poetics 
of Manhood. 

59 At most weddings, when one regular poetry team is hired, the ranking of poets is 
out of the question. Since the teams are often composed of one strong and one weaker 
partner, ranking is not an issue. On the other hand, in interviews I conducted with 
poets, many were eager to discuss the relative strengths and weaknesses of others in 
their field. 

60 Labov, “Rules for Ritual Insults,” 144-8. 

61 Ibid., 149. 

62 Lefever (“Playing the Dozens,” 76) also argues that the duel teaches young men 
how to avoid victimization later in life. 
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frame. Among the KhawlanT whose poetry Caton has studied, the 
poetry duel (as a game in the form of the balah ) mimics the real nego- 
tiation that can precede or prevent the aggression that is a very real 
part of intertribal relations in Yemen. Scott, following Levine, argues 
that the exchange of insults that characterizes the dozens teaches the 
subordinates who participate in the game (in this case African Amer- 
icans) stoicism in the face of insult, a skill that they will need in their 
interactions with elites. Scott contrasts this training in turning the 
other cheek with the tendency among elites to turn personal insult 
into mortal combat. In other words, the verbal duel among subordi- 
nates stands in direct opposition to the physical duel of swords and 
pistols among elites . 63 

The relationship between verbal dueling, competition, violence, 
and ranking suggests that in some contexts it may play a role in the 
construction of gender. Indeed, verbal dueling is largely a male art 
form, although there are genres performed by women, and women do 
participate in traditions of verbal dueling that are usually performed 
by men . 64 Certainly Herzfeld draws this conclusion. One who is good at 
being a man, he says, must know how to wield a knife, dance acrobati- 
cally, keep his word, eat meat conspicuously, stand up to an insult, and 
“respond in elegant, assonant verse to a singer’s mockery .” 65 Caton’s 
description of the balah suggests a similar role for the poetry duel 
among the KhawlanT. He argues that the spontaneous composition of 
an appropriate verse in the context of the balah is construed as a glori- 
ous deed and hence an integral part of the construction of a masculine 


63 This analysis is problematic on several counts. Firstly, it assumes that the insults 
being exchanged in the dozens are real insults, for if they are not real, there is no 
real stoicism in silently enduring them. However, the literature does not support this 
assumption. On the contrary, the overwhelming majority of insults exchanged during 
a verbal duel are fictional, and accepting their fictional status is one of the precondi- 
tions of successfully engaging in the duel. It also assumes that verbal dueling, at least 
of the insult and boast variety, will always be associated with subordinates, whereas 
physical dueling will necessarily be limited to elites, which is not the case. 

64 The spirtu pront is an obvious example of the former. See McLeod and Herndon, 
“The Bormliza.” Herzfeld ( Poetics of Manhood, 142, 144) cites examples of women par- 
ticipating in the poetry dueling usually performed by men. Of course, the fact that 
women do participate in verbal dueling does not contradict the role it plays in the 
construction of gender. It does suggest, however, that verbal dueling, while playing a 
significant role in the performance of masculinity in many societies, is not inherent 
to it. See David Gilmore, Manhood in the Making: Cultural Concepts of Masculinity (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1990). 

65 Hertzfeld, Poetics of Manhood, 124. 
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self in the mold of the ideal KhawlanT tribesman or qaball Through the 
poetic exchanges, the life of a man is presented and enacted for the 
groom as a continual contest of wills: 

The tribesman is supposed to know how to channel passion into con- 
trolled or stylized violence and thereby diffuse its explosiveness, but the 
balah warns that such maruwah cannot be taken for granted. One must 
train oneself to achieve it, just as one must steel oneself to face it, as for 
example in performing the balah. Becoming and being a tribesman is a 
matter of self discipline . 66 

The many traditions of verbal dueling that rely heavily on sexual insult 
also support this idea. Consider, for example, the dueling of Turkish 
boys described by Dundes et al . 67 The dueling, an informal adolescent 
genre, consists of exchanges of highly sexual insults in which young 
boys ritually threaten to sodomize each other as well as their partners’ 
mothers and sisters. The authors describe each turn in the duel as a 
phallic thrust— to maintain his standing within his peer group, each 
boy must see to it that in the exchange of rhymes, his phallus threat- 
ens the anus of his dueling partner. They speculate that the dueling 
may act as an externalization of a dilemma in the boy’s developing 
sexual identity, that is, his need, after the trauma of circumcision, to 
hyperactively assert his masculinity while simultaneously avoiding 
the aggressive attacks of other males, thereby differentiating himself 
from women . 68 

Although further research is needed before one can speak defi- 
nitely of the role of the Palestinian poetry duel in the construction 
of a Palestinian masculinity, there is strong evidence within the 
poetic texts themselves that suggest that this poetry is playing such 
a role for sahrah participants. The gendered nature of the art form 
is evident most obviously by its restriction to male audiences and 
performances, at the groom’s (and not the bride’s) celebration. The 
description and enactment within the poetry of an ideal Palestinian 
male ethos through agonistic (and at times competitive) encounter 
mirrors that of a number of other genres of masculine verbal art. One 


66 Caton, Peaks of Yemen, 122. 

67 Dundes et al., “Strategy of Turkish Boys’ Verbal Dueling.” 

68 Ibid., 347. Abrahams (“Playing the Dozens”) also argues that the verbal dueling 
of boys, in his case African American adolescents, serves as a tool for constructing a 
masculine identity, in this case vis-a-vis the strong women in their lives. 
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must be cautious, however, in immediately drawing parallels between 
this poetry and other genres that celebrate masculinity as defined by 
traditional chivalry, for a tremendous distance separates the actions 
and roles described within the poetry and those that Palestinian men 
engage in today. Whereas a KhawlanT tribesman may engage in the 
raids and dispute negotiations described by and enacted within their 
poetic genres, Palestinian men do not. T he greater metaphoric distance 
between the ideal masculinity described within the Palestinian poetry 
and the daily lives of Palestinian men suggests that different relation- 
ships may obtain between poetic performance and the construction of 
a masculine self in the Yemeni and Palestinian contexts. One must be 
similarly cautious in imputing to the Palestinian poetry duel the type 
of phallic display suggested by Dundes et al. for the dueling of Turkish 
boys. It is tempting, for instance, because of their shapes, to interpret 
the pen and the sword of the central debate in JabarTn as metaphors 
for the phalluses that are explicitly described in the Turkish mate- 
rial. However, a close reading of this particular duel belies that inter- 
pretation. Poets do not thrust with their instruments as the Turkish 
boys do in their exchanges. In fact, there is very little talk within the 
debate of poets’ actually using their instruments. Poets very occasion- 
ally boast of handling their swords and pens, but not of pointing or 
penetrating with them. The poetic encounter enacted injabarln is not 
a conflict but a ritual debate. Poets use the pen and the sword as a 
means of discussing the relative merits of physical might and military 
power on the one hand, and knowledge on the other, with the purpose 
of revealing the necessity of both to the sustenance of social order and 
culture. Pens and swords are differentiated, even as they are shown 
to be mutually dependent, a markedly different interaction from that 
which occurs in the Turkish material. Moreover, any argument in 
favor of a phallic interpretation of this debate would have to either 
differentiate between the nature of this exchange and other debates 
that frequently occur within the poetry about objects, categories, and 
conditions that are not phallic-shaped (e.g., between the old and the 
young, the fair and the dark woman, the olive tree and the date palm, 
night and day, etc.), or extend such an argument to include all these 
possible debates. Given the similarities in argumentative technique 
in all these debates in the Palestinian poetry, regardless of their sub- 
ject, the former argument cannot be made. The latter course, on the 
other hand, implies that all competitive discourse is fundamentally 
and only sexual, an argument that is dangerously reductive. 
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I began this chapter by asking a functional question about verbal 
dueling: why engage in this form of verbal art? Why unleash this 
potentially dangerous competitive force at all? I have already noted 
the important social work that can be performed through agonistic 
wordplay within the dueling frame. There is also a productive cultural 
and creative dimension to the practice, one that brings us back to the 
poetry dueling described in chapter 1. 

Dueling may be appealing to verbal artists because of the energy 
that competition creates. In and of itself, this energy will create excite- 
ment, rendering a performance more entertaining than it would oth- 
erwise be. The interaction between two performers creates a dynamic 
that dramatically changes the nature of a performance. As one can see 
in JabarTn, the rhythm of interaction between the two poets combines 
with the rhythms of poetry and songs, and the rhythm of the interac- 
tion between performers and audience, to create a dynamically more 
complex performance. However, performers may have other impor- 
tant reasons for engaging in the dialogic interaction of the verbal 
duel; they may actually use the energy created through that inter- 
action for their own creative purposes. Solomon’s description of the 
coplas de todos suggests that something like this might be occurring in 
the duel he analyzed. At one point, two of the singers, Carlos and Isa- 
bella, exchange a series of verses very quickly and without the musical 
interludes that usually separate turns in this form of song duel. Solo- 
mon suggests (and his informant confirms that this is the case) that 
the speed of this dueling passage indicated that “they thought that 
something really was at stake in this particular song duel.” 69 Despite 
the fictional nature of the contest, both poets care deeply about the 
lines they sing and direct the energy of this highly emotional state into 
their singing. We see evidence of poets making use of the competitive 
energy of the poetry duel in Arabic contexts. Something of this nature 
may have been behind the (at times) friendly rivalry between the 
Umayyad poets Jarir and al-Farazdaq, and the refusal of these poets 
to duel against those they considered to be inferior, for if one relies 
on the energy of poetry dueling as an aid in composition, the quality 
of one’s partner’s lines is of the utmost importance. We can also see 
traces of this harnessing of competitive energy for creation in JabarTn 
in some of the thematic peaks to the performance (in particular the 


69 Solomon, “Coplas de Todas,” 404, 409. 
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dueling on eyes and the sea and that on the nature of mother love). 
In all three cases, the emotional level of the performance appears to 
peak when poets seem to be particularly tuned to each other’s lines. 

The coming together of two verbal duelers is not a purely com- 
bative event, however. This is why to fully understand the nature of 
the confrontation of two verbal artists we must consider not only the 
agonism of such an encounter, but its performance and play aspects 
as well. The order associated with play applies here because verbal 
duelers come together to participate in the game. Participants make 
a tacit agreement to follow its rules, to cooperate in order to ensure 
that the performance (or game) will take place . 70 Labov makes this 
point when he compares the soundings of African American youths 
with the “snappy answers” that characterize the ritual insults of their 
white counterparts . 71 For African American youths, he argues, sound- 
ing is a speech event; every sound is not only a response to the pre- 
vious turn, but an invitation to one’s partner to create yet another 
sound. The snappy answers of white youths, on the other hand, make 
no such invitation, for they tend to be fixed in form and to serve more 
to demonstrate the competence of the speaker than to open up a lin- 
guistic playing field. Compare, for example, the exchange: 

A: Kiss my ass. 

B: Move your nose . 72 

which does not invite another playful response, with: 

C: Your mother eat coke-a-roaches. 

D: Your mother eat rat heads . 73 

which leaves open the door to a whole series of ritual insults starting 
with “Your mother . . .” In the second example, D has cooperated with 


70 Of course, there will be a difference in the degree of cooperation in the informal 
games that are the subject of so much dueling literature, and that of a formal perfor- 
mance of the Palestinian type in which poets are paid to sing for a certain number of 
hours before an audience. The consequence of a dueling sequence breaking down on 
a street corner differs from a similar occurrence at a wedding sahrah. However, the 
principle of cooperation being necessary for any successful performance remains the 
same in both circumstances. 

71 Note, however, that Ayoub and Barnett (“Ritualized Verbal Insult”) found that 
the white high school students they interviewed were as active in sounding as their 
African American counterparts. 

72 Labov, “Rules for Ritual Insults,” 141. 

Ibid., 136. 
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C by following a syntactic pattern which encourages further sound- 
ing. In the first, B essentially silences A with his retort. The exchange 
is certainly competitive— one insult is topped with another— but 
because the cooperative element is missing, because B’s answer does 
not present an opportunity for further linguistic play, a verbal duel is 
not possible. 74 

In many of the dueling strategies of JabarTn that I discussed in chap- 
ter 3, the cooperative nature of the verbal exchange is evident. When 
two poets embark on a list of famous historical figures, they have 
entered into an unspoken agreement to duel on that subject. When 
they begin a series of paired turns, they help each other; the first 
provides the second with a topic to compose on, whereas the second 
both elaborates on his partner’s theme and gives him time to think up 
his next verse. Even the larger structure of the performance, that is, 
the movement from one verse form to another and the alterations in 
tempo, is the result of cooperation between the poets; one poet coop- 
erates with his partner when he follows his lead in shifting from form 
to form, in responding to his request for the floor or for the move- 
ment to speed up or slow down a performance. Without this coop- 
eration, the performance fails. I encountered just such a failure in a 
performance I heard in which the poets not only disagreed as to what 
were acceptable topics for the duel, but also refused to give the floor 
to each other, or to follow each other in genre shifts. The performance 
was also marked by attempts by each poet to drown out his partner’s 
voice. The result was a markedly halting series of turns, which at times 
required the intervention by the host to keep the poetry flowing. In 
the end, the evening was a failure. Unbridled competition which is 
not tempered by a sense of shared responsibility to deliver a perfor- 
mance is completely disruptive and, for the audience, emotionally 
unsatisfying. Palestinian poet Fawwaz al-Mahajinah explained it to 
me as follows: 


74 Labov does include examples that extend beyond two turns, but even in these 
cases, it is clear that the intent of each retort is to be the last, to silence the other 
participant in the exchange. These insults are similar to the formulaic greetings and 
goodbyes often exchanged by children: “See you later, alligator” almost always elicits 
the response “After while, crocodile." Sometimes the exchange stops there, and some- 
times it continues with “Not so soon, you big baboon." Again, the point here is not 
to open a gaming space in which one displays one’s verbal skill and creativity, but to 
demonstrate that one knows the “correct” response to the formulaic phrase. 
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The poet who stands before me may pull me to a particular rhyme letter 
or a particular topic without a plan, so here it is very important that 
the poet be a strong one, a professional, for then one can display one’s 
eloquence and new expressions or we can discuss a new topic. If the 
poet who is with me is weak, or has memorized the same material, then 
what I have will [be weak] because actually, poetry at a wedding is an 
exchange of gifts, an exchange of gifts between two poets. Whatever he 
says, I want to answer, of course, not to everything, but a big percentage 
of it, or whatever I say, he should go along with me at least a little, for 
if there is cooperation between the two, then there is success at the 
party. 

The necessity for cooperation in a dueling performance has impor- 
tant implications for the creative process as well, for it is the coopera- 
tive nature of verbal dueling that allows one poet to use the energy 
created through competition in a creative way. We can see this effect 
most clearly, perhaps in the duel between Imru’ al-Qays and Harith 
al-Yaskhkurl that was discussed in chapter 1. In this successful poetry 
duel the competitive force is harnessed as creative energy; a poet 
focuses not on destroying his opponent but on his own ability to build 
on whatever his partner composes. In other words, in this case, Imru’ 
al-Qays and Harith are in control of their competitive energy and have 
channeled it into the creative process. Spurred by an opponent’s suc- 
cess, each poet strives to best the other (by composing better) at every 
turn. As a result, by competing, poets not only compose better, but, 
paradoxically, they inspire one another. Good poets also stretch each 
other’s abilities as performers and composers, encouraging them to 
move beyond their preferred subjects, imagery, and form to explore 
other parts of a tradition. Poets cooperate, then, in channeling the 
competitive force appropriately, participating in what Losensky calls 
a “generous rivalry.” 75 Perhaps it is this constructive use of a poten- 
tially destructive force that accounts at least in part for the persistent 
popularity of the verbal duel in a number of societies. 

There is, however, a flip side to the extension of poetic ability that 
characterizes the meeting of two skilled poets, for the practice of 
poetry dueling also serves as a strongly conservative force within a 
given poetic tradition. Poets need to have internalized the same tradi- 
tion in order to build on each other’s composition and create a single 
work in unison, whether it be a single poem as in the case of the duel 


75 


Losensky, “Allusive Fields,” 231. 
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between Harith and Imru al-Qays or an entire performance carried 
out by two Palestinian poets. This is one of the reasons that Pales- 
tinian poets prefer to work in teams, with a regular partner, rather 
than randomly with any oral poet. The closer the poets, the more 
similar their training, the better they will be able to anticipate and 
build on each other’s turns. Teams of poets can, to some extent, spe- 
cialize in particular techniques. Judging from the performances in my 
collection, it seems that Musa and Jihad Hafiz, for example, are par- 
ticularly adept at composing long strings of murabba on a geminated 
“d” rhyme. Among my recordings are also various performances by 
six poets from the al-Asadl family spanning three generations. In all 
six poets one can trace a similar compositional style which includes 
‘ ataba runs on a geminated “1” rhyme and long passages of insult and 
boast. 76 

We also see the conservative force of the poetry duel as compo- 
sitional device in the lack of true innovation that characterizes the 
form. Poets will often speak of innovation, as did al-Mahajinah in my 
interview with him: 

There is a lot of innovation. Anyone can innovate from one day to the 
next. For instance, generally, I don’t sing the way I sang a year ago, or 
two years ago. There are always new ideas, new melodies, and new style, 
I may hear a particular melody from someone, or I may invent a new 
melody and then sing it. After a while, they [the other poets] will get to 
know it when they hear it and begin to sing in this style. Poets listen to 
each other a lot, mostly from tapes or when they meet. 

Al-Mahajinah speaks of new ideas, melodies, and styles, but he is not 
talking of fundamental changes to the form. A new melody will still 
have to suit both the musical mode ( maqam ) and the meter which are 
traditional for the genre. A new idea cannot be a controversial one 
(several poets told me that a wedding sahrah is not the place for a true 
political debate, but rather an occasion for celebration and unity). 77 


76 Of course, poets must strike a balance between the ease of composition with a 
well-known partner, and the excitement of facing the challenge of performing with 
someone who is not a regular partner. Partners can, perhaps, become too complacent 
with each other and cease to provide the stimulus to extend one’s repertoire that is 
one of the compositional advantages of a dueling format. 

77 Two apparently controversial (and in some ways, contradictory) topics that 
entered the Palestinian oral poetry repertoire in the 1990s are those of reconciliation 
(al-sulh) in the aftermath of the Oslo talks and a celebration of Iraq’s actions during 
the first Gulf War. However, these potentially explosive topics are rendered benign by 
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New styles will usually consist of extensions of pre-existing forms, 
a five- or even eight-line ‘ ataba , for example, or the introduction of 
more complicated rhyming schemes. Significantly, poets do not cre- 
ate forms based on new meters, which we know from Parry and Lord’s 
work would upset the very foundation of an oral poetic tradition. We 
find no formal or thematic revolutions that call into question the tra- 
dition as a tradition. In a spontaneous dueling format, such moves are 
impossible, for turns must be answered in kind, and if a poet strays 
too far from the mold, he or she will leave his partner hanging and 
thus disrupt the performance. 

In his discussion of the nature of improvisation among poets of 
standard Arabic in Abbasid Baghdad, Bencheikh makes a similar point. 
It is not surprising that many of the same issues arise in improvisation 
and verbal dueling; the two often accompany one another— an oral 
verbal duel is often improvised, and it is the nature of improvisation 
that one attempt will give rise to another if more than one poet is 
present, hence resulting in a spontaneous dueling context. According 
to Bencheikh, in traditions of poetic improvisation, too, there is not 
much room for innovation: 

To speak, for example, of the evil of love, of old age, of solitude, to sing 
the virtues of a great one or to cry about his glory, one invents, some- 
times, new images; one does not renew a register. Of the signifier and the 
signified, the rapport remains of the same nature; the bond that unites 
them remains fixed. At no moment does the poet propose to discover 
an unknown aspect of the real in imposing on it an enlightening which 
reveals it; the voice diversifies a little, but the attained goal remains the 
same. Language accompanies life; it does not disorganize it in order to 
reinvent it. 

This has a double consequence: the attention of the public is obliged 
to handle only formulas, and the formulas must remain intelligible. 
Thus, the expression judged to be the best is that which best and most 
rapidly delivers its information, that which maintains firmly the con- 
tact of the poem and reality . 78 


the poets. The first is discussed in such general terms (always without explicit men- 
tion of Israel) that it is presented as a general good that no one could possibly disagree 
with. The second is framed within the context of Arab glory and so is also rendered 
uncontroversial. References to reconciliation occur in Jabarln. Unfortunately, I was 
not able to collect poetry with references to the Gulf War, but was told that it was a 
common topic at saharat in the West Bank during the early nineties. I base my com- 
ments here on descriptions of the poetry given to me by the poets Musa and Jihad 
Hafiz and folklorist Muhammad Bishr. 

78 Bencheikh, Poetique arabe, 79. 
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As with many types of improvisation, then, oral verbal dueling does 
not produce new ideas, ways of seeing, or modes of expression. Rather, 
it involves an act of cocreation in which poets vie with each other to 
demonstrate their grasp of traditional poetic forms and the conven- 
tional wisdom (Bencheikh’s intelligible formulas) that is shared by 
members of the community to whom the performance is directed. 
From an artistic point of view, one can see the poetry duel, then, as 
a limited and limiting compositional device. We might even say that 
verbal dueling contains within it the seeds of literary taqlid, that is, “a 
blind, unthinking obedience to a dogmatic authority .” 79 Moreover, the 
constraints of joint composition mean that these limitations will be as 
true for the colorful exchanges of insults of adolescent boys as they 
are for the Palestinian poetry duel. 

* 

Returning to the TamlmT delegation with which I began, we can now 
see that the poetry duel served a useful purpose in the context of the 
negotiations between the Muslims and the visiting tribe. The delega- 
tion came to Muhammad to negotiate the terms of an alliance, a pact 
that would politically bind one group of people to another, and that 
(theoretically, at least) would guide the TamTmTs to the Prophet’s spir- 
itual path. The poetry duel provided an excellent means of greasing 
the wheels of this process. By dueling together, the two groups opened 
a liminal play space in which to create communitas, an interlude of 
antistructure during which the communal identity of all participants 
was accentuated. At the same time, the poetry duel may have par- 
ticipated in the construction of masculinity in a context in which the 
manly business of tribal politics needed to take place. It addressed the 
potential within the situation for real violence by consigning these 
delicate negotiations to a highly structured, rule-governed play space. 
By performing the duel, the poets from each group emphasized and 
enacted the culture they shared with each other and with their audi- 
ence, both through the images created in the words they spoke and in 
the ability they all had to create (and understand) those words. They 
looked backward at what they all knew in the way of history, values, 
aesthetics, and poetics, and they projected that shared experience and 
outlook into the future. It is difficult to imagine a more appropriate or 
effective means of initiating this historic alliance. 
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A TRANSCRIPTION AND TRANSLATION OF 
HAFLAT IBRAHIM AL-JABARIN, UMM AL-FAHM ll/l/96 


A Note on the Transcription, Translation, and Notations 

I have taken what is, at least in English language studies of Arabic 
dialectal works, the somewhat unorthodox step of transcribing the 
poetry into Arabic rather than Latin script. I have chosen to do so for a 
number of reasons. Most obviously, transcription into an Arabic script 
renders the text more accessible to native speakers of the language. 
Speakers of English can, of course, follow the translation. Moreover, 
the popularity of Arabic dialectal poetry in many parts of the Arab 
World, among both Palestinians and others, and in both written and 
oral forms, provides another incentive for using the Arabic script here. 
There are as yet no standards in place for writing the Palestinian dia- 
lect in Arabic script, although scholars have been working to develop 
such standards. The authors of Qulya Ter, for example, propose using 
an approximation of the standard language ( muqarabat al-fusha ) in 
their transcription of Palestinian folktales. 1 ‘Abd al-Latlf al-Barghuthl, 
on the other hand, makes extensive use of diacritical markings to 
produce written texts that replicate the Palestinian dialectal pronun- 
ciation. I hope that my use of the Arabic script here, along with that 
of other scholars as well as poets and novelists, will help lead to the 
further development of such standards, not as a replacement for a 
continuing vibrant literary tradition in standard Arabic, but rather as 
an extension of the expressiveness of the Arabic script. 

A number of factors make the task of transcribing and translating 
this text particularly daunting. As Muhawi has eloquently argued, the 
act of committing an oral text to writing is an act of translation, and 
like translation, it raises questions about intentionality and authen- 
ticity. In moving from an oral to a written means of communication, 
one eliminates the original context in which a text was performed. 2 In 


1 See Ibrahim Muhawi and Sharif Kanaana, Qulya Ter.Nusiis wa-Dirasah ft al-Hikayah 
al-Sha'biyah al-Filastlniyah (Beirut: Institute for Palestine Studies, 2001). 

2 Ibrahim Muhawi, “On Translating Palestinian Folk Tales: Comparative Stylistics 
and the Semiotics of Genre,” in Yasir Suleiman, ed., Arabic Grammar and Linguistics 
(Richmond, England: Curzon Press, 1999), 222-45. 
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the case of the oral Palestinian poetry, this loss is particularly acute 
because the poetry is sung in a highly participatory context, a context 
that can in no way be replicated on the printed page. Thus, there is no 
possibility of transcribing or translating the experience, or even an 
echo of the experience, of this poetry in its original sahrah context for 
readers. All that can be hoped for is a clear and readable text that illus- 
trates the themes and, to a partial degree, the structures and diction 
of the poetry. These limitations affect the nature of transcription and 
translation in profound ways. The loss of context, of course, occurs 
at the level of transcription, the move from a situated oral text to a 
decontextualized written one. Already at this stage one must recog- 
nize that one is not creating an aesthetic experience but an academic 
one. The poetry, captured on paper, can now be studied, explained, 
and analyzed, but even though much of the linguistic artistry (the 
wordplay and imagery) is retained in the Arabic transcription, the 
affective power of the poetry is greatly diminished. As a result, there 
is little reason for attempting to retain what remains of the formal 
features of the poetry, if the main purpose of the translation is neces- 
sarily academic (given that the aesthetics have already been lost in 
the transcription), then there is no point in attempting to replicate 
the poetic devices employed in the poetry (rhyme, meter, parono- 
masia, etc.), especially since any attempt to do so is likely to inhibit 
the semantic clarity of the translation. When one considers that the 
academic analysis of most of the literary features of the poetry (espe- 
cially the wordplay and diction) must take place with reference to 
the Arabic text, the impetus for attempting a poetic translation of 
the material into English is further weakened. Thus, I have elected to 
translate the Arabic texts into an idiomatic, straightforward English 
without attempting to imitate the paronomasia and other forms of 
wordplay, rhyme, meter, and mixture of registers of the original. In 
order to facilitate a comparison between the English and the Arabic 
texts, I have tried to maintain the cohesion of individual hemistichs. 
In a few places a direct translation of the Arabic would have resulted 
in unusually awkward or unintelligible English, in which case I have 
translated the passage freely for meaning. These cases are indicated 
in the footnotes to the English translation. 

The performance itself posed a number of difficulties for transcrip- 
tion. The melodic nature of the poetry adds another level of com- 
plexity to the texts since it can cause the artificial lengthening and 
shortening of vowels. In addition, as is inevitable in this type of oral 
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performance, the poetry was sometimes difficult to decipher, given 
the high level of background noise in parts of the audio recording on 
which I relied for the transcription. Moreover, one of the poets has 
a speech defect which made it difficult to distinguish his n’s, Ps, and 
r’s. Finally, the fact that all performers make mistakes, and that these 
poets occasionally sing nonsense, also presented a challenge. 

I have tried to maintain a balance between a faithful transcription 
of the pronunciation in the dialect and maintaining the standard mor- 
phological shapes of words. Some of my decisions in this regard might 
appear arbitrary. Following is a list of the instances in which the tran- 
scription does not necessarily follow the poets’ pronunciation exactly. 

1. In most of the performance, the “ j” is pronounced as in standard 
Arabic. Occasionally it is pronounced as a glottal stop. I have tran- 
scribed it throughout as “j,” but indicate instances in which it 
is pronounced as a glottal stop with an following the word in 
which it occurs. 

2. The “S,” although often pronounced “i” or “e” in the Palestinian 
dialect, is consistently rendered as “S.” 

3. Similarly, the third person masculine singular pronoun suffix 
(-hu in standard Arabic; usually -u or -u in the dialect) is consis- 
tently transcribed as 

4. The silent “1” that appears at the end of second person masculine 
plural and third person masculine plural verb forms in standard 
Arabic orthography has been retained. On the other hand, I have 
not retained the “1” at the end of indefinite accusative nouns and 
adjectives in standard Arabic except when poets explicitly pro- 
nounce the tanwm. 

5. The dialect has a series of particles (the vocative yd, subjunctive 
ta, demonstrative ha, and preposition a) which can be pronounced 
with long or short vowels and which are transcribed variously by 
other scholars and writers as prefixes or as separate words. I have 
written them as separate words except when they are followed by a 
hamzat al-wasl, in which case I have treated them as prefixes ( ya -, ta-, 
ha-, and a-). The preposition fl, on the other hand, is consistently 
transcribed as fi, as is the case in standard Arabic orthography. 

6. The emphatic letters “ Jo" and “Js>” are both pronounced as an 
emphatic voiced dental fricative in the Palestinian dialect, but I 
have retained both letters in my transcription, distributed accord- 
ing to standard Arabic orthography. 
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7. Words which in standard Arabic end with a final V’ often have 
equivalents ending with a long vowel in the dialect. I have retained 
the spelling of the V’ in this position when the word appears at 
the end of a hemistich in an ‘ ataba verse in order to make the vari- 
ous meanings of the paronomasia apparent. In all other places, I 
follow the pronunciation of the poet in determining whether to 
retain the hamzah or write it as a long vowel. 

8. I have preserved from standard Arabic the distinction between “1” 

and “<j” (alifmaq surah) at the end of words, even though the two 
are pronounced identically. Likewise, I have retained the hamzat 
al-wasl in word-initial position except, as in standard Arabic, in 
the case of the prefix li- before the definite article al-. Similarly, I 
have not marked the presence of most anaptyctic and prothetic 
vowels (e.g., the presence of an initial i- of a word such as 
often pronounced in the poetry as imkarrimm, is not indicated in 
the Arabic orthography). The one exception to this is my tran- 
scription of the preposition This preposition (standard 

Arabic -J) is consistently pronounced “il-” with all pronoun suf- 
fixes except o- (third person masculine singular) in which case it 
is sometimes pronounced “lu”. I have transcribed this form of the 
word accordingly. 

9. Poets often begin lines with extraneous syllables that do not add 
to the meaning of a line and do not fit the meter. I have not tran- 
scribed these syllables. 

10. The definite article is sometimes pronounced al- (with the initial 
hamzat al-wasl frequently assimilating to the previous word) and 
sometimes as la-. I have written the article as as is consistent 
with standard Arabic throughout. 

11. There is considerable variation in the pronunciation of the third 
person masculine singular and first person plural indicative verb 
prefixes. The former may be rendered as b-, hi-, b f-, or by-. I have 
transcribed this prefix as -<-j, ignoring the length of the vowel, 
unless it is pronounced as a clear semi-vowel in which case I have 
transcribed it as Poets often (though not always) pronounce 
the b- indicative prefix before first person plural verbs as m- 
rather than b- and it is often difficult to tell from the recording 
which pronunciation is used. Given this ambiguity (and to avoid 
confusion with some infinitives and participles that also begin 
with m-), I have chosen to transcribe this prefix consistently as 
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12. As is the case in standard Arabic poetry, a number of words are 
regularly shortened to fit particular metrical positions. I have 
transcribed these words according to their pronunciation rather 
than their normal orthography to reflect this concern for the 
meter. Thus daliyah (grape vine) may appear as dali; dunya (world) 
as dum; hadhihi as hadhf (this); marhaban (hello, welcome) as marha; 
unadi (I call out) as andah; and, the preposition ‘ala frequently 
occurs as a or a. 

Additional difficulties I encountered in preparing an accurate tran- 
scription and translation include the following: 

1. It is often difficult to tell the difference between a first person sin- 
gular, and third person masculine singular indicative verb because 
poets do not always distinguish clearly between the corresponding 
prefixes ( ba - and bi-). 

2. The relative pronoun is variously pronounced as illi, yall f, and, 
rarely, halll It is sometimes difficult to tell which pronunciation is 
being used. 

3. It can sometimes be difficult to tell from the recording whether 
the indicative prefix b- is present before a verb. This can make it 
difficult to tell the difference between a first person indicative and 
an imperative. 


Notations in the Texts 

1. Footnotes explaining cultural, literary, or historical references and 
the wordplay accompany the English translation. 

2. The paranomasia that ends the hemistiches of 1 ataba verses are 
underlined in the English text. 

3. In the Arabic text, a number 2 in parentheses indicates that the pre- 
vious hemistich was repeated in the performance, if more than one 
hemistich is repeated, the entire repeated portion is enclosed in 
parentheses. Hemistiches and lines that are repeated and amended 
(that is, that are repeated with alterations) are written out with the 
changes noted in both Arabic and English texts. 

4. The verses are numbered sequentially at the far left in the Arabic 
and far right in the English versions of the text. The initials of the 
poet singing occur at the beginning of each turn. 
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TRANSCRIPTION AND TRANSLATION NOTES 


5. Shifts from one poetic form to another are indicated in both the 
English and Arabic texts. 

6. Gaps in the transcription and translation, usually due to my own 

inability to decipher a particular passage, are indicated with a 
blank line: . 



aIa:*- 




Lijol 1 jloj>- ^ulAi — ij^j (2) *Lio ^\ AlL*iico IA1 lo b ^ 

Ajj^o A^l ^O 0^*1 ®/*“^ J . ^*^aA i^/ 0 ^ (J^j 

(i«j'>l!l) (2) U^p jji*^ 


2 l^L*XO AjloA t^-»laj 

L-jUiailj A^o^T 

3 (2) ( ( J^Lo A^ibii! AiLsLkil ^C- -A^p 

j|_}ullc J^j 


^2) l^L*X0 Lo«\j\ 

A>-^]lj& (Jlo£>- lxsusJ>- 


^xJUll J5^ twjj C-ol ^-Jj b) 
( ^XojUA b jjuio UL? ^»cj 


Ixolp ^_3 j 3 j ^5-caA ( 2 ) lx<slp aIji^cII^) ^)b 

^_jULail ^-X>ei lpc>- Ixolp ^f^-3 

^yc*3\j& jjJL 1 jjjJ 3 ^ Lo j3 (2) ^p>- A»^sU^ C-AL? ^-cdA ^^uA) ^ 

boLs>-\ "C^ ^ ,JL0 y^ 


0^^ o! 


^Jl>C»0 ^»XXP Lo (^j^lc’ (^-XXP 
^Jk^o b-XXP lo ^3*^C< b_XXP 
boWt^A <^s>~y Ixo- 

c-—sL> ^ulAl b j^>-j-oj 

^-> 1^2ui 1 tr \ ^^2‘P. l) 


(2) Ixo-cslys? JoIjUaO UxLi b 
s^U—AL aIA b 

b AjWt^A ^Ju ^^5 

^>. bo AjWt^l ^X*j |^ils 

l Jj>feO C_^>-U o ^j \ Jo jjb 

(2) ^*cdA bl 
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9 


0*^ 0 ! 0^ lPjj j* 'i : £_ f 


0*^ ji or' jS* 

0*^ oi u 4 ^ v-pr 1 i^r" jj ^ 


^p ^lo aImJ 

O*^ 1 ' OjA 1 J 1 lA^-3 

10 

bsxL? 4^0^ \ ^ol) 

L*l? ll jjj l 


i^jLsL? p5laLsj y. lj 

Ab y^- jl -£»J\ 

11 

( 2 ) bliji ojtpj) ^S3\ U\ 

lijl Jc*i0ij |>5»eAil Ip lu>- ^ ^ 


lo^o^P ^P A^sScJl 1° 

^ -?' O' 0 0 ! 

12 

Ori lA)^ 

( 2 ) (_/_}' 4®J^ (T^Lk^ ^P 


^JLsxJl ^-uJo lo 


13 

(j! 

( 2 ) (^J J*-^' : ^(* 


Ublp ^JjI 

4_^2l0 ^jlfcxO^ll lo-xll 

14 

l*>-^2o 4 jl«^o lo l^ 

( 2 ) li>-l ^2uil lo lij^jb 


lluilj \x^3^2 £b 

1»\>- ^jI 

15 

(2) JjU ^>jU\ ^^p\ ls^-« 

Jju IaP ^*-Jo <^^\&\ ^ 


Iaj^sP ^P olil«>- lol 

Jju Js>- ji' Ijo ^pxj jlf j 

16 

lo ^^0*P^ 

^Pl*i. 1 L— OL*Iai\ 


^ lo ^^*P^ 

<As ^jO 


Iw^W rygli ^1^«P ( - J“'*^’ 

jij\ j\j JSo jL^' 

17 

C!jL-u^Lo lo i^j \y ^ lo kw3j-J« olo^lpl 

(2)oL-«S^ l ^-o 3^lu-ul\ ^ b ^ 


^ oll&^ 

lo ^jjJu olilo- 

18 

^2) ^^O l^J j£) l»\p^ 

^ul^lo Ijj^o ^jJo 


c— >L-2wj 1 ^^4 Is^il 

^15 " ^0 1*3^ Jjl 
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19 


( 2 ) *^L>- La Oj*a OjS La ^jl ^yal^jl 

: 't 


\j*-o \j\ oiO <3^ 

A^-La Ljca ^LSfl OilS" ^jl 

20 

( 2 ) J^U- L 1 jO*il 

<J LA- jJLJI ji, ^1S" Li 




J 0 ^ b cr'J' 0 *^ 'M 


21 


1 jiOi J^a O-'b - (V^l j»lj 

: cr 


olxb O-liX) ^U»o 

^loCUa dijuJiC< jAk? 1 J ^5>diil 


UUj j>^ U^ll jj 



22 

^x*A)l ^1^0 Ajj^yOJ 

»k>t<sJl yb |>5>ca 11 j>l) 



‘w’lAall) ^STo^ej 

Aj Ixil c— As^ 


23 

Ixto A-co L 

(2) Ailpa (OljVl JS" Jl 

: 't 


A^wcAOtoJl <5^>-^ilj& -XJ&Lkio loi 

Xjti |/° OjIk-A^ AS" ^jJI 

24 

( 2 ) (o*y J b 0 ! ^AalSol j 

ja Aii>Jl J^ljj L) 




o^V (**^' ^ Li 


25 

c/l) J 5 gfe s-^. 4 5 ^' fW Cr° 

( 2 ) Aj^j J>/> <-jh\ ^£»\jI) 

: cr 


l^j c^3^~3 

i^\jsk\j l« ^^pAl y 

26 

^ 2 ) ^ \y3^ ^ 3*’ ^ ^ lx*&i^ 

<S\) {J?3 ^,-A^Oj LOe) lxxoJi>-l) 



vpA' os r^' jyWj 

“r y^~ ^.1?*^ a^-4-u.Jj 


27 

3jJ p^' J*' J& 

Jt£. ‘-PP AA-a 

: 't 


(3jji p^*^ J- 6 ' ‘-p-* J . 

l/oS ‘-Vj 01 ^ A^ JSb 


Ixij A^3 1^ l*»c>- 

Jj Ao JSC ^ ^ 


28 

‘feji (J^j (J^ c5“^J 

^2) 3^2l0 ^pl*i bl 



L_jLs>“*yi ^jloAl& ^ 0 *) 

A3^ .3jJ^tS ^ 
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30 ^Jliu aLL ( 2 ) l j ^ b *7" j* 



4j 1 yuJ$ C_3a^X-oi L LJ ^3^ 

( jy^ai»LoJl 4^p-*yi l^<9 


W l AS^s-fc-0 

^jXoLJl jJW-^lLfc 4JLoWtiil 

31 

jL^; ( jto- ji.1 ^bb r>. 

L*>- ^j^jL>c]l W ^ 


^uldju L« j^sju 

j.joW pSLfc iUo iLUl 


4jLL« 

^jXX>dl L^^mJ 

32 

^Scya 

^y>- ^ L^iPj 


jb^ pi £=v< (^i 

CPiiy jWb 


jU^ ptj </_£? Ja\ 

^XojLJl <JL>-^il 1^*9 

33 

JJ>j l) ol^sp ^ $ 

^aL>^ 0 0^^" j*'j 


,j^2»oj ^sls Olia-o 



0 '-^. tP^ fi" ^-b 

^JW-^iLb ^c>-L>coJl (^$3 \jj 


43L.JU e3j^xoJlc< JUj 

^jXvsisa]! A^jLpL^ 

34 

jliaL; (4^iJ 

u^b Juif ^ ‘ U 7 X ^' J°]^ 


jW' W 

( J^sCL— <-0 ^Jj&Lo 0^-5 
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35 


col C1 *Jo 


Lo 0-X-iujlj bil ©^^bbi^ 


^jLoaI^ (_j\ b 3Wj 


o^j 39 3 ° (^ 

lip o-*>- Aal^j ^J>Jl 0^ 

J^j' J’JIJ 


(2) j£jJ\ JU )\ 1^3 


a- 


b*sLc< bo^ b^ 1 


( ^X9^ bus ^jwo'yij Jj^b*? t^oJl 


36 


37 


38 


ij^ 1 ^ iJWj 

j\yi. j^o ^ ^ 

jA-ijl b> | *^i£p 
jlw pi JU 1* yyp 

jUl bio. Jil ^jUiS 
^yj' ly ^ 

^jl^jp o-^bcfcoji ^Sbj 1 — lo b^sX3 


^Wj3 ^jl-X^oib . 


ZP 


jU^ J^U2J.J 

^iiapl bo 3^ oUfijtA jjllapl 

i/jl? J^' 
jlyill Ulalfc 131 ^ 

jL_oj (_jl <jySHu, &\ 

4jbkb ^j^J\ bo ^JJj c-^siW 

4ibb? ^ujjj jJjup ^ 3^" 


( 2 ) ( j^>oL*o ^jl^oJl |> =>c ^^ 

^*0^>t3l ^jjj C_JjAJ 

bo ^3 JWj 

^^^OJLO ^j*„\*s_JUo 4*0 C-^o 

^jX£>b" ^JbJil i^^ 30- 




3$j\ -^UJl 


du. o 


( 2 ) 03*^b Jl£ jf--^' Is Wr 

( J^X)b«9 b*o>- b b*c>-^ 

^,-Xio 3^°. 4 *^&oj bvO- 

J^j 

^^3* S' 4*0 

^/^Aygl 1 41 *^ *XqJ>~ ^ ^ 

( 2 ) ^jX^l-4,0 b^Lo^t) 

^xijbJl ^jX*JHa!\ ^A 5 CJXaJ^^ 

^L*-*ob i* r -j > L>- b ^j^lo Jj>- bo 

^XS-ib^bl ^ b 

^ J-feb jj 4l*sb^. bbto 1 
^jdaflll jd\ c-jbi jjb 

^Jbli\ (3 is^il 

o3l 3^ <P°. -^i *K°s 


39 
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^ jA$Co .'S^\ *X*J\ v 

^ S^aII L— *X*li i *jLj>eli ^\j^\ : \3 

^lj_iC' ^*0 A<C>S-« aL? ^jXL»-0^o]\ A*w«U '*-'- w ^ J 




40 


41 


(JjP" 

(^oj^lSS) 

P^iap y* ^ 

.US 


J-OU-ujl JJJS S j^J 
l^W^S Ij-xap 


(2) JSC U-J^i 

(2) (Jj=>- (_ 5 >.W ^_3 

(2) ^ 

^obJ\ (3^ b 

( 2 ) lF“L^ ^ j*- 1 ^ j^j 

^J-ul«J>- J J-X3 

1 & AjIa»*JS 0"*^ 


: cr 


j&>. 


: 't 


42 


(2) J>\ ^j>~ 

p„sla*.SS C-JuSS 
j>Uo AAj.^ 2^S 

*U^1 

V. 

O^WCcmJ 

\j ‘ '° ^ aImsLS s 
^»\^SSj A-oSj^S ( Jj&Ij 


: Cf 


Aj^oo»AS 

3^\JL*m3 ^JU 
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4j y jj 


43 


^ 2 ^ S^~-u y\& 4»**x*jlp^ 
^^>-yO Ij^P ^jliP 

L<>"1 Cj^' ^ 
A^l^l) lo~^o l> 
iJui aLUI (jU 


t 


44 


45 


46 


jjJ yy~ 

p^L***J\ u 

^y* 3 y ^jlj ^^A_»-u>c]lc' 

«v*j « 

3J0 ^-XqJ^ 
0^5>cjJlj J^' 

4^.15^ (J5^ ^ 

(2) ^ ^2ull (JW-j 

OLo^L-o A^r>4 ^ 

olo^llj jjJill Jj&*i 
-LcoWcoJl dj^£2J 

OLot) -\u>^>4 y^ 

oLjil ^JW jjL 


(2) ^0 4 j^u£>- 

V’lp y\ { Jm *P 

(2) ^ All Jl>- JS^ 


: 't 


47 
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48 




l o-^o b 

ell- 1 ^y?) 

Jl' ^s>' 

pJaP Jpe^ J*i 

^Jlp-j W 

:>^UJ il iLUl 

bblp-^i 

^op&il ^jA «W& bjoj 

b^Lw*^ biiLjup^ 

1^/ 1 \ -UPj 

(_J^ *y 1 ^a9^j v -job 


: cr 


49 


( 2 ) 4lp-^oj\ ,j^j b 

^Jl5>tO bo j^3 ySi |*5>ca 11 ^l) 

4iir>JW bjJsP f^ptj b 

J>° ^ fli^J 

J>" W Jj» pfr pJlj 

^ J* fj^ j*' 

Idlj p\SCj\ >1 pill j»1 1 


t 


50 


jLoli 4JLo .^peil (JW^K 

jL;j*jl jy (T^Lk^ 
jU_i! ^»j 
i Jii LaLcuij 


: cr 


51 


f^' J°} lMj : ' ^ 

( 2 ) ^liajJl C-^eJs) ( Jp>t) 
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(2) j\j>- 

i^Ip L c 3^3 j 

^p ^iLfcxJ 
Ix^lp <^jLs*b Ij 
4jo j-o Ip 

Ibo- 4laj>&ilp l^o- 


52 


53 


54 


^jLsipl c— ■ *-p<l 

l)W[J lj.A^P 
j>jS0l <J^\ 
JP ^-=>caS\ j»l 

ol^l? L--0 Ull 

O -JJ -^jj ‘Sj.-^j 
^ ^ |; ^jSC *^1 jM 4^0 l> 

(2) j* j * u JW-J 

(_£ri r^i 


: cr 




J^oil L«Lio 
o .j^ Jt/^ ij 5 '’ 

( ^p>o 

Ixxo^oo 




-3 J^3 


IxXo^-b 


^blaP y\ jta ^P" 
^*jp jijLsJl C, -Jj 
{^$3^ AJc>-Wtoll 

^P A^oWcoJl^ 

A^jLspV 


: cr 
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55 


57 


^✓3 3 ^ 


JAo^Jl J3 Lx>- :\ ^ 

J*U* 

JjM 

(Jj^jJ^ liJo 

lW' J* 
d-^ cW d^J \jT°i 
d^l? drd' j <J-)°5 

7* jjji i^Jo ^c- 

^ (^ &* 

r t>3i ^ r 


W-^ 


L^s>C»s)\ 


3 


jkd' j-^ K? 

jl»j)Aj j»^Jl d*"^ 

o -JJ J jj O’" 1^0 


Aoj^jSd 


1 ^j£. Xo 


jL J^ol (jj j :\ ^ 


\j\ Ajjlxo W 

1 1 3-n^” j> 1^ 

(2) i^jLs^il e-fl— «-ujl j& 

1 Jka3»Jo A^^il laA2o 


Ifc 


'i ^ ^£3 1 j 


(2) jlialS 
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IjA^P 


gr!'^' g& g~ 

gliai- ^_jIL> 

( 2 ) J^ 0 ' c5-V 

l*>g3 1) 


(i»N!0 


o^' ^ : ^f 

1 »Xy?fll ^3L*luJ 1 

jl-ia-jilj pSOl JjM 

^Lo>eP 

(2) ^oWei^j 4£LXi \ '.\ ^ 

(2) |>P Asu^-Jl^ 

( 2 ) ^ gw 

gf'jlJ' jV- r 11 ' 

( 2 ) gi'^r J^*! ‘' C ^J 
( 2 ) p5>edSl ^ 

3 (JWj ^«ju\ ^ 

3^©J\ t^^lc*- 

3^oJ l) ^L*a*aj L« 

3^ a2ujd L«j»\JW 

3j^ ^jbo^ll 0^”^" ^ 

3 b^j ^p»o 
Asl^b bo-^o b 
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( 2 ) aJjaII aLW 

Ij-V 

( 2 ) Ajl*o^- A^-L«uj\ \^L>- 

u* 


62 

^Jju \ L .^xS b ^ A \)3 

^_jjaj \ bo jzx^\ AC'j W <Jl-Oo 

: cr 


i^Usail ^ 

jJjjjvO JfcjJl jb bsi jJjlAoj 

63 

( 2 ) (^ jj$*^ Ji-Aj 

JS" (J j>' j>-^) 

: 't 


V 1 ^ ,Jjbj J, £ • |,=>cii! j* 1 ! 

Aiijj A*^L Sjb^2>dl 


64 

^1*2 obL» ^xlsij 

^> 0 b^ ^c«^j IjaIc" L»u*o 

: cr 


^uy\ JijWVl j^cl^r 

^cjb*? ^b ^1-xO ^.jbl b 


65 

l/^'j (^°Ji ^ J*-^' gAl? 

( 2 ) ^xxo\j ^idSxJl ^>J>- ^ 7 ^ 2 *^ 

: 't 


(JW"J ^^2J. l^C- 

bl dll 


66 

lx>-j bS^ ^_X-^ b*b& ^ 

bo-jj C_J ^sJl A^oWtol] 

: cr 


iwjLLail A^o ^=>&&b ^ bj^>-j 

b>* ^>jbJl 

67 

^^bjo b bllapl 

^idsxJlc- b>-\ ^0 (J5^ b 

: 't 


Ac-ljj ^Ifl^Jb bllapl 

“^\)J bAlflr>- b>l ^y> b 


c_-Aa]1 

^SC*»o b obo^lS^ 


68 

^ai 4c>e^il liA) 

( 2 ) 

: cr 


^_jl>-^il j\ 1 a ^5>ca11 ^1)j 

^^£2J \ l3 W^ ^ 


^ ^ \j3 ^ (2) ^jXxa*y^a ^*L? ~ 

< — O*^ ciW^J ^jAxo A^>3 Ax-J Ic^j 


69 
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70 


^LiJcO ^*J^L p^Do *Uj>-l>e>3 

: cr 


AJc>-WcoJl 

A2uXo li p^M ^-^»<-U5 


71 

t j>j\ Lo pi*iij pi*J\ J-&' 

( 2 ) tJSJA 4J^ p— olj ^^s- 0 \j 

: 't 


L_->lAail ^j^Ls^sllc 1 pl^-0 

43^o pi>cdil It- Jjij^l lolS^ 


72 

jl ^jlS^ 

jJ^L>- p*il ‘— 43^° 

: cr 


L— l^Lkio^ 

d*X) p^c&il U>- 


73 


( 2 ) W- ^«bJlA L *^Ltoi) 

: 't 


»^_jL>-OiJlj A^udil p»jj 

4aL> jiL 


74 

Ajjic' .^Ic- L) 

^aIW c-^siall) aIxJlcoJI 

: cr 


<_jbsil 0^5»c]l l&lfl>-lj 

Adit C^x3^\ J^-o-coJl ^p&o 
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1 4s>j 2 

Laj^Jo 




LLp 

75 


( 2 ) ( ^&aLp c_ 3 ^£*j 

: 't 



^yufllc' ^IjU V Lails*- y\ 

76 

^Axo o^pcJlj 1 *> 

( 2 ) ^oiL L bj»xb ^^ic- ^^o^o 

: cr 


L-«OV\ 

aAjlo ( J^ 1 ju Oj_\3 4^*^! 

77 

( 2 )(i3^ 

3 J 00 ^jaII jL) 1 JwO ^J^s) 

: 't 


-L*wtA> t^ol 

^OWLaJI laaW- jjb 

78 

^L©3 VL L 

( 2 ) ^IoaIW oLotj 

: cr 


\^jl 4j tlafl) i^JLwcmJ 

^0 ^ic- 0 *° **" 

79 

(2) (bpo OLajI^I c-p-£o 

3^o Vj ^JJJo bo ^Jjlatil) 

: 't 


^b l)^ ^ 

S^O ^eflj\ >\ W j*J 

80 

^LSI JSLi j-Jl jL^j 

( 2 ) ^Jl>- L<3 

: cr 


L^LJUjI OLjl oJj ^J^>cil 

a] 1>- JT ^ ^jlotflJs) lo 

81 

( 2 ) ^b*^l ^3t*X0 

LSj*^ l)^" ^JLUl ^1) 

: 't 


V >lx«j\ <Sj ^-O (^l3tO 

i^£j2lSj ^^sLuJ^ ^Lo^ll 

82 

^ Ls l) 

( 2 ) *Ls ^ila!\ ^J3 C^La>- 

: cr 


^c- 

^j3 £o^> ^oJ {Ji.^ 

83 

Lp-M (J^ L 

( 2 ) Lp-M ^b blj C*j\ 

: 't 


^)\ i»A>j 1 j 

^jlxJo*^l A>-L-o Lo>- 

84 

( 2 )(^woj 1 bo IxlJo ^Jb Lo^ 

©LoJ Lo LsLl?) 

: Lf 


tw->Li jjjtla^ [&jj2z>- ^ jJjlxoJ 

Lo oL ^s] 1*3 yo\\ Lo^»c3 
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85 Aoloj ^pLsJIp JlT JU 

A 0 L 0 J ^pLa*JIc< 

ol^JU ^JjXSAjj Cj y*\ 

86 (2) (j3*& U ijj^j 

Jk-lil ^X^P ^p ls -^- c ?" 

87 AAo>- W cA^ls) 


(2) ^3 j ^\ 


^ J O" 


Ut 


^ J* 


AA>sP 

AAs>- 


t 


u^a 1 \ ^p l) aSLu-a L« 


j>^o 3 j^jU- 5jXo£el\) j> 

^^>dl Apl^ ^jlo-sL*»o 


jy^. p^' 0 ^' : ' ^ 

^>- W ^15^ ^ 


88 


( 2 ) (^jltaa ^la’q-j la 0^a]\ p— o 

^jlafr j_ji Ja jJc A" J® 0 


lea Ji23Wsi\ lAla ^2a) *7" j> 

{^Ista aUi^ _XAP 


89 


90 


91 


92 


93 




laLo-^Ij Jj&'yi (j^ 0 . 

j\j^3 jp-jj 

L-jLi jjL 

Ul ^al\ ^jll^ 

: Lf 

^LauII 

1&A*su 

lj&Ac>- 

: 't 

eJ >^iaj a1J]\ 

^j^ApIaII ^£A) Ijl 

^xo^nI W ^ ^J1.q.4.x3W 

: cr 

^jS>s> U— wio {^y^2J ^P 

jLa Ja JS^ 

^y&. A>L>ty2]lc< Jpls 

: 't 

IgsuU) 

^j!a»^J1 ^p 

Lo IxxLJ 
Ul^l L j*aS\ jp 

: cr 

1 A^oi 1 ^a^eX> Lo uXO^ 

aIJ 4j»*Ulj& 

i_^A (J® A;' i^- 10 . 

: 't 


94 
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95 

0^15 

^v=>caS\ j>l Oj^2J ^£^1 

^-^3 l« ^5^-Jolp 

: cr 

96 


AJo-Lo ^5 *cAj1 

,^P Al^lil 

: 't 

97 

AjI^H 

jlisjVl y ,_^Wj 

lft^_LJw Aa^il 
l&jjlj l^o 1 0 

: cr 

98 


Ajl^Jl ( ^>ejj 

^otXj 

: 't 

99 

jlcJl ys- iUlUj 

( jAa 3 U Ip jjL 

: cr 

100 


^Jlp L jails*- jjL 

Jlr gP ^ 

: 't 

101 

7o^*> UjJl y y* 

jW^^j J^i 

ALsDl J ^ ^ 

: cr 

102 

Ijs-lfc jJUll Jj=- 

l j^nyg.1 1 

Asj-l^al Cjj£ 

<^>-\j^ (^yhl ^P pjlt 

: 't 

103 

JiJl (^lij 

jy 

JSol jju aJJJI pj 

^JJs2> b^ls-i-uJl jy 

: cr 

104 

Jju lol ol] J|j3l l£-^J 

O^gP' pj. jUJl; 

3jjll pij Jal' fJj 
^\ AS j& ollio la 

: 't 

105 

aIxjI 

eJ>j-£o 

7-1^2^ C-Jo Ip A)j3j 

: cr 
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107 


108 


109 


110 


111 


112 


113 


114 


115 
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y) 


: 't 


l« 

Ixjlo LoAilj aIAII 

lxx«j>t) 4>-^3 AXsljl 

: cr 

/^1-Xxo-Jo <^xo_Jo Ip^ 

lxXo_Ju ^ X) 

j~y j~y 

4j>^3 aIJ 

: 't 

j'jLT O* 

4^-^IsIIp 


( jXsul jjj ^Ij^S ^ju 

jy 'j^b i/^ ^ jy 

: cr 

o'ao-jIIj pScl 



^JS ^ 

: 't 


d->AA»ojl 


l^i^cij o ^L> a131\ 

: cr 

pSol JaI 



^UeX) ^P iLUl (jU 

: 't 


jls>- Ip <^yb 

j>lj 

»xi 1 ^P .3 li 

: cr 

jUJlj .W 23 




<d ^.jJ\ jp 

: 't 

^pL^ujl 

4«il^3\ U Js-XP pjlpj 

i a^-L^cJI ^p 

ijlo ^As ^AjuJ 

: Lf 


bllip j^3 

^>cj Ij 

A^iu>oJlp Ao-^bO ^aJ \ 

: 't 

j'^' y ^ 

JwOudl aIAA 



116 
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117 


•^y+0 y \ Cjyt 2J 

7-1j3 LoLidll ^laP 

: Lf 

118 

jUj 

y£3 \^ 

: 't 

119 


A*y2 3 ^JS' SjUl 
JlObAj Lo -J&J^>e»0 ^jP 

: cr 

120 

£Lr 

/^Lscst-iuil LoLiUxil ^X)\^ 

^O^fsib 

^u»XAj i^AaIIp 

: 't 

121 

4^«L»^*AOe]lp lA|j3 

t*_JjJl >)l 

«> p! 

: cr 

122 

^Liol 

JfT 

(_£=- ( _ 5 '^ j . ^ 

: 't 

123 


,}^>eJ\ (JWj 

: cr 

124 

^JUJl Cjy/2 . 11 jSji) 

1 lip 

jla^l JS" ^x. 
(Jbo b b 

: 't 

125 

by JW ^ull\ 

bjCO 

blx&j b^>- ^3 b 

: cr 

126 

^bco 

jUj ^ JL Jilj 

L^° - 

£A&J\ ^/IS^ 

: 't 

127 

JjM \5jJ\ Jal 

^jb>eJ »^£>coJ^ ^jkj£>- Ip 

p5»dill Oj^aj ^£J>b 

JoJl JjM Jjfcl 

: cr 



128 


129 


130 


131 


132 


133 


134 


135 


136 


137 
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^r>Jl Jjb\j p^^l tj^ 

: 't 

jL j* 

5^>£i IjJAP 


LoLiiUxil li>- 


: cr 

jLo yJl jU\ Jj&V 

J-*^. jAl 


^P 

jW^ lW J***-! ^ 

: 't 

.^OO LoJ 

jLalS** 


ojV 


: cr 


j_jSC ; L p£L> (Jc'j 


p*>^ CjyA 2JO ^»Pj 

l/P ^ ^33^3 

: 't 

^jl LJjxo ( 

p^' l^' o^>° J*' 


UAJ*J U /yLukO 

Uj^—cO o aLAII 

: cr 


lxXpLjJ>- ^e&il pi Ij 


k p-^. 

A^>exi 1 3 1 J^3 ^ 

: 't 

^ ^cXflX) L? 

A^j ^>ci 1 o J5j 1 ^X) \ ^ 


., < (- . 

Aj^^pI 3 ^>ej 

A^s>u ^a^oJl 

: cr 

p^Jl (J^l> 

A»yj A^^ilj ^>AJo 



^juJiMj pi-i-uJ i^^wsLail 

: 't 

^^>-1 d->l^l_4-o L 

^A>Jl o^a\\ ^pt> 


O^UUwO j L^J ^sSl> 


: cr 

olA' o* c^ 1 ' 

6^5 IjAXP 


Ijjjpj ^ _^Lu li axp 

OJ OJ JJ^J 

: 't 

jlxjl { J^i Jo*- 

aLAjI^ 



138 
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139 

\ j i j 

AjI^oAj jjJiilj 

: cr 

140 

J5^jl ijo 

00^ Cf" 'b* 1 ' 

0 3*^/° ^ li jpLi b 

: 't 

141 

jJ ^ JusJl 

3^* ^ 

lj»XAP 

: cr 

142 

jU^ll 

O^jJj Ac^L^JIp oJo 

^X*2P ^loiSj 

: 't 

143 

^jxL*oJW AWj 

i^^ouxJl Iajloj 

^ lA*j^ A^>- 1 Ij 
^j)o l>-^3 aIAII^j 

: cr 

144 

Oj^Si ^)5j 

o^° W! J^j 

^jl*s A^>-\_-i_-o 

: 't 

145 

JJij ^ J^L. 

J 

ALJjlj& la 

: cr 

146 

c-^o^P Lo^ 

*l& y\ <j 

: 't 

147 

^ju*jjj\ uUiX) 

iL*aH '*-r J J^ 

/^' ^ oi O^- 

j*V lSj^. ^ 

: cr 

148 

2^ gM 

Jlp-_j 

2>^' jy y yj^ 'i 
Jy" yv 

: 't 

149 

o^' e£) (^-b^ 

-^>- ^ oil ^ao2j g.3 lj 

■lyj' y c$y' gry? 

: cr 
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152 


153 


154 


155 


156 


157 


158 
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^pLjo 

^Uo U ^Jilo 

: 't 

jjJill Jj&l 
aIAIIa 

L r O < WeP ^aS>- 

c_-o-l^all _k> 

''U 

c^Ac« Lo ^^C*1 p 

jlij*!! As- jt-j v' 

Vw-^iis^bJ b^vO»-^ 
A^yaflil lip 

: 't 


'i gP 
4Jc>- jUl 

: cr 

jb ^Cs^2X> lo 

jlSCdl# jUs ^ J5^ 

^jbcjM ^jlc< b ^^P 

^liT" 

: 't 

j^Loj ^0*0 ^Ju 
^Jjiil) IajwXjIj 

^&s\ \j^j 

^IfcXOc]!^ ^^loJl 

: cr 

J^xSl £^-j 
jloj Jjijl 

J-oAj ^U-sUl 

: 't 


V^-J J J* 

<^OL*xJl& ^0>cJ 

: cr 

^£Jo ^-UaJo 

0^' Uj 

f ■ 

A^jJl ^l^o 

: 't 

a]L^jj]Ia ^Jj&Io 0^ 

Ixsw l^ip 

: cr 

^J-S>cil A-ILO A]Ia>-^ 
b.AiP 

(J^ j'* 5 

: 't 


160 
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161 

Cfj Jo 

: ^f 



0^ gT^S" 

162 

Au^ 

t^ 3 lA* 3 ^ ^ 


jLxJW ,JJo 

A— ola^>cil ^jL»^jj3 

163 

A.OXi^hxilj 




A»oL»loV1 

164 


( j>jjl9 oJj ll ^ 


oUj 


165 

cr®j^' Cx° £"j' ^ 

Js5j3 aIajia W-I ^ r 


AjW- La IjJo 


166 

gU\ UJ\ £>\ 

oLlS A^ ’.\ ^ 


Li-sic’ L 

^jlWail ^L>- 

167 


^UXj ^L-wj 1 la-ta*J ^ 


jUJlj diLJ\ 1 )^/. 

^yio laJ 

168 

k>3 y — ^xj«p 

^3^-s-«-o <^Jl^> xi-X£- ‘.\ ,{ y 



<J% ^j*- 0 L a!»A1 1 

169 

^aVjAj ul ^fXa 

#■ 

L ^* J . l 5-M ’^j> 


jlfljLaHc oiil> *y 

A^S? ^i\ i^^Lvs^^aJ 

170 

^*2) Loj 

^Xa oLaLsP ^cX 9 ll ^ 



7clflJo Jju 

171 


£-^' jy g?y : ^f 


jLiiaalJ 

o* jy ' li 3 .? 



172 


173 


174 


175 


176 


177 


178 


179 


180 
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OJi*" ij-f' 

^•/2x\\ d^WL-*J ^jA 1 JvC>-^ 

: 't 

^1$ 1^*9 \a^ 

4^Lo^j1 0^” 

\a\^$\ g^eJs) ( ^p>ej 

: cr 

pSol JaI JW-j jytj 

3 4il>yj Iajlo 

: 't 

wJl ^0 4jLs*J 

0-3_? ^ * w ^ s ^' 

oL^f* oljLo^ 

3^5*c — 0 oL-u^j ^£>0 *y 

: cr 

Ajjl> y ols^Jol 

L« \^Xo 

* 

^ J °- 

iJjuSl iLUU 

: 't 

\xxa 

^UUjj 

l^>cX3 oLuP iJ&am J 
\^S>-j\]oa ^jjJCo U 

: cr 

^ gb* 9 

jT^Jl JJ1 

4 Xj*a^js ^^-0 ^ 

^ jJl ^V^LyS? 4jupO 

: 't 

JU-^u A^2J 

gLo.lil 4jybJl ^jA 

g*J^>cJ ujl 

: cr 

jlwail l^ijslc 

Wti 1 

S-^j W p 5 *^ (*' 

: 't 

^Jusu L^Oti 

gUtWl Oj^2t ^ ilaP ^o 

g^-k j^' ^ 

4^0 4 ] ^ 2 _fcAil 

: cr 

4^5^ 4 . 0 ^ 2 ] ^Jjo 

gr^- j^' gr^- 
O^-nLs ^^-0 ^A L 

: 't 


182 
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183 

j'jP ^ cT** ^ 

^pC-^ c1»<XnP 

Jls j&-\j u 

: cr 

184 

3^©J l) L« 

3 ^p t) ^pAl ^pj 

o^j^~ »xAil 

: 't 

185 


3jlia3j p><Al ^nxj 
O jWcHj 

: cr 

186 

Aj^p&J\ Uj 

1 -X^oi 1 b ^ 

^Jj l) ^pAl ^pJ 
4o-_p j_jA 

: 't 

187 

AlasxJl ^Jbo 0 'j* 290 . 
jLo^ilJ Jjb ^iuxp 

Alalx ^pj 

aWL-^o^ 3 ^2j ^-Xxp 

: cr 

188 

A_4-olo^cil ^W-j C)-3^ 

^L»-4-*0 l»o 

i/"lx i/r". 

g£"o! 

: 't 

189 

^£JpcoJ ^IdiX) 

j£^°. J=^. J=*>. 

: cr 

190 

Ij.aap U aLAII^ 

^jXoAlp^ ^Jl^»4«Alp 

Jl3 

LobjLo^ 

: 't 

191 

j'x' (Jy J^. A 

0 ! jAaj, 

jLi-Vl Jli! _jl 

: cr 

192 

obHa^_X« *Jj^po aLAI 
jljull Jj& \ Colj 

obWjl ^ju 

ijAjljXo \?y& yO 

: 't 

193 

aIAIIa 

jblA j^aP ^0 ^jjs\ 

Ap^P oL^aj ^Jujju ^ 

: cr 
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194 


OOtlj L_Jj jj objl^p- 

oic>-^p- ^cxsl « 

: 't 

195 

UajJ 

d \f% UjJI JU 

Aolo (j'^bo bl 

g?D Lf^° lT° 

: cr 

196 

< o\ ^ 

jjJ\ 

JSoIp ojjo b 

J-lai L»«*«1p k 1 L*w«-*j 

: 't 

197 

J S* ) . j^o! Vi/ j! 

^jllaL—u cJi3 i^j 

j^ii j-iji 
bl^b 

:: cr 

198 

OJJs&j 

jjjl* W ^pbi ^jj 
^J* 3 L^Oti pP ^P b*i*i 1 

: 't 

199 

Aj^o ^3 AlJsapl 

jlol^J *^LSl OJ^-J 

Aj^r>-iiail jjJj L^" 

: cr 

200 

bujub^ 

OjjJ ^ 

J^oUo pp ^Ajfc \ 

bbto 

: 't 

201 

*^>- 3^* (4? L^° 

a]L«31 

A^Jl -Lo ^3 Loi 

-k>-j i^l) ^£JJP 

: Lf 

202 

i^jjyjlp jA-iJl b 

Ip 

W°. V bJ 

iw^Jsa>- i^iSj ^pLi b 

: 't 

203 

filial! ^W- ^Ji ©— uj 
b^2J 1 

^ob>Jb loJ 

^jLiJli JjjJl ^>y> 

: cr 

204 

A*OsP A^-L-uil) ^JbOA) 

^Iaj Ip 

A^laaJl i^Ua^o UJ 
A-j^il ^JIp 

: 't 
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205 

jUiPj Jp 

loJ 

4Aa5>- ^JiU 

: cr 

206 

OJj l) A^ia^eil) 


: 't 

207 

jUj.^lS jAlo jlS^ 

^iolxil i^y^y 0 ^ 

: cr 

208 

^jLoJl b ^Asj 

^£oIp 

^jXxil W la 

: 't 

209 

J-sUlb j ^Jwsi^el lj 
jUi" j*j j-jjL ^ 

i3j^ ^ 

: cr 

210 

y^Ul o ^z>-\ 

JSO ^cL^ll 

^U^2j 1 e3 ^r>- Uxo^o 

: 't 

211 

jJclail jm ^bb bjo 

1 .X*A> l) 

jJoJl IjJoj bjo 

jj~T JU!1 

: cr 

212 

^xJlj 

jlS^U j.j JL). 

^sflCo uJj 

li-AAP j\~ui 

: 't 

213 

^•jI^oJIa Iju oiil 

W oU 

pjlp l) ^1^— *j^ ^L&l 
pJLoj ^o- oli 

: cr 

214 

oL^lc 1 ^Jj ^Libl 

jj-*i w° 

i, t\***>- \ ^A> ^*- w y° ^ 

oLsWo U> ^pLi L 

: 't 

215 

jHalp ^L« 

^j^LoJj uX>-^3 
( jXojlxil) *^lto 1 j 

: cr 
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216 

^>cj 

^-£0 b ^.W 

: 't 

217 

3^U—oj AXsbb 

4»o\^^3l 4^9 

b\ 

: cr 

218 

4ls ^ls 
^jlyaXoJl ^JbAiW 

^i±a> 

: 't 

219 

JU1I JW, aU3\ 

OW' (_/ jw^“j 

b ob>^-*P 
^-^oil^j b_X^P 

: cr 

220 

jL*^ ^jS Ajj 

ji\ ^-uJj bo 

pxo bbiaul ^b*? 

: 't 

221 

jl_^p (_5-uc- iLUU 

^jbol ^^r>c]l ^P 

^ Luj3 0 JJJ loJ 
(J^j^~\ ^ ® ij^bJb 

: cr 

222 

jlLji jfrLi ^ki ; 

C^L>j 4lAil& b^co 
cLaLo bo 4 jLsL>J1j 

: 't 




223 

(Aij'^Jl) 

( 3 ) ^ ^ 4 i»i 
b^/L«o LJp 
aJJJI (jjjfc 

: Lf 



gf^ 'i 3^i' Jl'i 

^^ybjL bo 

i/iM ^ 
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(2) W 9 

aLJJ\ 


224 


225 


li yf j£\ M :1 £■ 

li 

0j>- bo j*Sj 

O^ptJ 1 U ^X*X*i 1 bo yulu 
^j-ubJl 1 0-^0 b 

(2) JwsP 


iolsi^u 1^15 ^ aImsI]! ^ 

^pb ULijJl <jz b 


JU L J^U IjljSj 

AjjljcJW ^x> 


<Jbo b (J^b> b 

^Jb>j b el-pb 

Aj i^3 

JW*~J 

/^xSj3 ^>sAj bJ 

( 2 ) (<J^ 


bo 

aI^-I b« 'Tj^' ^ 3*~ 

djbo^b*-o 

y.^ 

OLill JW -J *$Oj 

a[^os>-j 3 jL> aIAHa 

( 2 ) (djboj^oil l)Wj [jp^j 

^bj y\ Oj^2J ^pb) 

Obj>t^2x]lj >^jub 

-^or>- \ y \ yS* 

jbo b c J'ib> b 

jbo b b ^ 


2 A2>- J 2 

^lxi\ <2j b 

(Jbo b b ^ 

Jlx, ^ ^ 

A-O^Slll ^'jA) 


226 
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213 




Jjk l> niy C2jj _J 


(j 

^ IjX-u It A^s^sHc 1 

jUS^lSl L |SC 

jjl 0^2 j 


►W\ pSJl JWj 

^[^>J\ <JL>- olxo- ^ 

<j^ 3 ^1^- aXAIIa 

^JW-j 

A^L*^u^e]lc- lj 

^jlSji Ao.<slop 

p^>cdjl ^1) A^o 1 j 


l£-^ 

jLU JW-j jjj U 

^xJUiL a 1*U1 ^-ly£? 

( 2 ) ( jUS^ 3j£ jjc ^Jjaj 

A^j^^ Ao.<sloP aI^n!) 




214 

229 


230 


231 
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JLp-j 

Ixjlo 

A o^.l 1 dW]j 


: cr 


(aoj^ISI) 


( 2 ) y W J Vt j\jJ\ ^O 


u 


^)L 2J-UP 

^Xo£>eJ 

Axo 7 - lj* L Lu>- 

At Jo 1 Lo LJL>j L Ls^l 

At^Aj L*>- 

(2) ^jAoi>e£» (JWjJ 

■uA> ^ IjJl 

1 ^aII^ \ ^lt ^ L 

|1 Lo ^aJuJL^ .JJu ^tLio 


Axo_ooOj 


At 


'JJ 


(2) i^iLo ^ i^Lo 
(2) y l)j*J JjjiX) 
yU- (3^ 'd JU . Lo ^Jk^>eilt 

^jAoJj i^jLo-Ju It l^AoJCJtt)^ 


i>j>° j*. 0^ 


jj\ 


: 't 


^Jdjlt LoUjJJ A»otoil JjjXi ^ 

It ^^eil ^P ^pl) 


yUj^j'^'^Lo :\9 


JU aSUI JU- 
JWoJl jWjj 
jJIju c r ^j>-U£? L Ljjp 
JLu aJ Lo Ls^ilj 
ci-olj LjJ^ 
A^jL*£>cilt 


: cr 


233 


(ioj^i) 



234 
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215 


JU> 

Aj jSb llailj 
A^JlXP^ LoLiio 
.Xs^aflll I2£j ^Ju b 

JU- ^ Lao 


\ ^ l\ ^ 


(2) r l 

Lo ^XoJ 

pL IxLis*^ 

»yA) O^taXi W ^ipd 

Afl>-Wei^ 

^IJI - ^Ljo L 


bjOlj ^\ W 

flf 


Lit 

lx»Jlj&'i LoLiio 

(ioj'iUl) (2) i!L>- Ujj 

(2) aILuxJI JUj ^pb 

a] 1 -Xa ]1 l)Wj 
lijliao W ^aj 
IalJ jJU 

4Xj_X*jl Oj*2J ^3b 


: cr 


^Xojlxil l)Wj ^ ^ ^ 

(2 ) a]Lo»«J 1 


236 
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237 


238 


239 


240 


Jy* 

(2) J j^W ^pb 

(2) ^xLsP b AJLoWtiil 

b& ^L>. A>^il boco 
l&jjlj l^o \ O^ejdi 

<*_jb 3 b 

(2) (^LjuSI ^0 

(2) y* 

kw-^Luiil b«b^ _X2>iu>il 
L-jb^j L-jl&jJb 


: cr 


t 


«> J* L Aj 

4^0 ycS* {^jjjSCju j 

AsisCvU bsXbd 
Aj^Ua]\ JU-J 1^9 
I ^)£>e] ^ b 

b-XA£- boLiUdl bjJ*P 

(2) Ul?y> Jj&i ^pb 

^ 1 d -*Aj 


L 


X) Jo 0 


: cr 


(2) y <Kj3 bd^to 

f V !jl\ JSC U r 

y i^'j J- 5 

j>b^ll aJ^ 


- y t 
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^Lio c-JuJl) 
j>USl A^Jl 




^ j«a]1 ^Su& \jO-jA b 

( 2 ) |>jJj Lo jJt 


241 


1^3-Xt l^^.At 

: cr 



(JWj 1 J JcJu 


(Jv; 

JU Sjjp ^pb 



0A-iuAj^a l^>- y1Ujj\ O 

J c£j* oi (V'j^ 



\ At 

pSOl JW-j 



(2) 

^it 2ijo b 



(2) \jjt 

JWj pb 

U* 

242 

y \ l^^s>c iAy ^Jt ( 2 ) ^yuJ3 y\ 1 Al«si] 1 

: 't 


L^We-^xJ! ^*&y Aj-XXoJl 

^-uAS^Jl jJjJwO *P It 

243 

ULsj Ajliu b 

bJ ^ b^p Lij 

IaI {^3 ^ 3^3 IaxS^ 

: cr 


l-«jL x»xAxil 

Ia1«3^ ^yj*2>-y)i\\ \^Ju£23y 


244 

^Jsailt pjW It <5 ‘^_^ :: ? 0 . 

( 2 ) A^laP y\y ojAlo y \ ^»o»o 

: 't 


^P |*5>ca11 ^\ Aus^j 

A»sL? It A»sb? AAjI^\ C-o^b? 

245 

^ y. A4>j 4iSS 1 j-ol) ( 2 ) p ^S- ^\) <j& -W>s^ 

: cr 


r<s- j £? 

olt^ Ji? oaL> ^JAj ^slSOlj 

246 

Vj (JUllc J-/ JV 

( 2 ) Vo ^ vb 

: 't 


vjl^j Lo bsL£oJl& 

A^sPj b\ ^uOO lil 
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247 

a] loj y>\ aJ la laxb 

g°' t/D^' 3.?® jl5^A^« 

: cr 


aJ Loj aJ la L*Jo 

g 0 ' lT 0 ^' U^- 0^” 


A-ol Ajljo^l 

aA Jff »C«> J, jJ ^Aa 


248 

A*al Ali>-j (2) ^ j , v ;>cA ^ ^ ( l 

: 't 



^1 *»«-*j , ^1 ^Xla ^jlp 

249 


oJ^>- ^ i^y^' 

: cr 



!j>^W ,j*^IW 

: 't 


aJe>- ^7-j^jla ^^a^ilp J^ 2 }. k* 

o-k>- ^/l jAjJl /^p 

: cr 


jif^' i>' 

0 Je> ^J»spla-*«yl 4A^ .A^»P 


250 

^y^y 0 l i*-aIo^ 

W^?! (f* j (J^ 1 

: 't 


^_aIo ^)1 C^>1> 

lfl»jgt |JuaO olol> 

251 

JXo- <W- jjc 

(2) lx«Jii>- ^^Aol A^x«-i- 3 ^Csla^- 

: cr 


1 AiljuaP 

^ Ju* jJS 

252 

( 2 ) ( J4; 1^=- ^ (_^ ( 2 ) ( JAiW. J g°' ^ b)) 

: 't 


iwjic- cy^ ^° ,j 

J^l gr=F ^ 0^ \jt- 



gr^ ^ j^gf! 


253 

A^j 1* 1 l^A.sP t^^llP la 

(2) jli' J$ (/' Jt 

: cr 


^- ) lx.«iU.l ^y?) lial 

CCjj JxAo ^Aj (_5j)lj 

254 

jl^jj jJ-J olkl C---OU la l j (2) 7*^^ ‘-'ka^ W 

: 't 



Olo>- l^aljjjl Cl-OiJ 



0) ^ J - rb g*' Jc c 
jjL-ol lai d-^A) 


255 
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256 


( 2 ) t^ 0 ' 

: 't 


^ (/' 

(/' i> gi* i>' ^ 



< — ^jl***j 1 3 

^ oAj 3^0 lo Jj 1 ^L»aJ 


257 

1 l^jlxs>c> 

(2) (^£J^0 jff I^O>ci 

: cr 


li-ic- C^X*2j lo L j 

(^£J^0 JJJl ij 4 ^ l* 1>J 

258 

^Jjlp W ^>e3Co IM 

(2) l^oi] ^ol lo lj 

: 't 


(^As ^0 pr^Jl { S^ £3J . 

<JL>- ^ 

259 

( 2 ) ((^-^ (_^j^ ^W- j* ^j5l? 

L-^la) ^ol lj) 

: cr 


L-jlvsJlj ^£23^ 

-tlj-Uj? ^j.L> 

260 

( 2 ) (J^ 

3^' ^ l5°' (J^^) 

: 't 


^>LjuS 1 j^t J 

a1»*3 ^>0 i^^>- jp UT ^0^ L 

261 

0L0 pHaili o^ij 

(2) cXo _l!L>- J3 l_^j>- 

: cr 


Aj l) ^J\o.^^\ 

dXo 2) oio^ olol ob^ 

262 

AJo jJlj lj ^*2Lo ^p>ej 

(2) Aj^p 131 

: 't 


v 1 v 1^-wuJ 1 A^lc> 

A^J jJlj ^3AJ lil 

263 

Alj^»o Ic^j 0 

(2) A3^P l '«— «^s*J 

: cr 


twjliaji eJiL>- ojJl^i 

Aj^oW ^.4.^ lx& obol 

264 

(2) (i£" (J iji> ^Xa 

^jJ ^ ^>dl ^ol»«o l) A^»*>j1 

: 't 


L-jL»-jo lix^p* lo^ {Sj^" 

(2) bS^l f V\ V 

265 

( 2 ) 


: cr 


L— »lvsil ^ul-^wju lo 

( i ji» ^ ^ Jo.j lj 
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266 

aIS^ ^ 

aIS^ ^lx5»&oIi jJj-Lo 

: 't 


\ ^ Lo lj Ll—uJ \ ^ 

Aid ^lx3*coij .iIjJl*) 



L-jlo- c- -o>o 

(2) ilff C^]\ pJo. j>Vl ^lo- 


267 

JuA 

( 2 ) aju-i-3 

: cr 



d? 
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1 A£>-j 3 

Ja^Ju 




U» 

268 

( 2 ) ( A^ILolp 

A_JUilp 

: 't 


J^o ^ l) 

^Ju ^\ ^jliS 1)1 

269 

( 2 ) ( JAS1 (Jc 

( 2 ) |^>- jbJl 

: Lf 


L^ly^O .11 Ojl^u ^yQpl ^ L&Loj 

^>~\jt ^ y^\ b-d 

270 

( 2 ) ( 

iSy*- _/■"! J*' J ^ 1 i_r"^) 

: 't 



'j=- ^ (°' a* ^ ^ 

271 

^>- -k>t^j *.M j £*^0 Ij 

e£j=- ^lAS A*ll» j* l> 

: cr 


L— ’W L^xll jjSj 


272 

^*JuSl Jjb\ 

( 2 ) k^r>- ^J\ Jsap\ do-J*o 

: 't 


^_J^as>- ^JJ^P ^*^*jCL--o Ip 

jill jj^. ^Ij lii 


273 

( 2 ) (^.' 

(^ij J^l J 2 \j>\) 

: cr 


4Jc>- Cl-OiJj 

Jtij (_J°^ J^O L» 

274 

(5j3^>-j 4j ^ i] l^Lo 

( 2 ) o_xUl^j L*S1 \ja^\ 

: 't 


Oj^co Jj^j 

b i^sxJL ^ 

275 

uUo ^ A^ 2 o Ijwsls uJLjiij 

( 2 ) L<X<o LoJ LawsX) 

: cr 


>^jL*w*Xi ^*jy& (^£jXX£' Lo l>^ 

luxsj aLoj! l« l>^ 

276 

( 2 ) (^o-l Jlp d^jj 


: 't 


^Ls-Jo (^\) 
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277 

^b*^ y ^ 

(2)*Lwj1 <J$y Ty^. ^ 

: cr 





278 

( 2 ) 3 -3^”?"^ 

(jf** ^ ol# ^ c^O 

: 't 



A^^eS 

279 


\ ajiO .i^r^tib b^jjj^ ^LjJ 1 

: cr 


^ ^ b-Xc-l^-o 

\aju y> IjXot) 


bJ^jj-»u»oJl ^JwwJLO 

aIS^ ^LoP 


280 

qJ\>. j>J\ 

^ ^j-ubJl A^otoil 

: 't 


( 2 ) (ijljjVl \jJl-o\ J,V\ oU \i\ 

ft ^y) 


281 

l~ip l$j^3 OjX*? 

( 2 ) bJp bJUSI SjJ\jS\ ^jJ 

: cr 


^jIu'nI^o Lo IftAxjj 

bvslc- ^-^-s^cO 1 0 

282 

( 2 ) (obj /**b? <y^y ^J— ^ 

lA|j ^OJL4-o1^ 

: 't 



jJbj .iijjlj dbob>- obol 

283 


bob J,^ W jX^2J Lo 

: Lf 


^_jL-i-o- *^h jfe cI^Jj ^Ao 

bob Jju ^ol C-ob« 

284 

^b»P AjcO I^Ln-*X0 1^5° _5 

boW L5 ^b b\ ^0 (j^j 

: 't 


JLp ^ bcO 

boW L ^b b\ ^0 



0— o*il jj^x> bj^>- bsbio 

A*JP ^>cb b\jj 


285 

bLs>- 3jjL ^iu 

( 2 ) jb>- j>Vl ^>j 

: cr 


<-J 'Lillj t^oj ^-^2J 

^b>- y& 



286 



287 


288 


289 


290 


291 


292 


293 


294 


295 
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1j^j3 4.11 U 

: 't 

C!«jUxp ^ 

A^^>o ^J^X) laP 


Aj^jLsX>-^ 'w- , L«wi-o ^jA 

AjJp- Aaij bJo 

: cr 


A^sX-IuJl ^Xfl] l 


IU_«>J 

blxa 1 jJfc 

: 't 


bUla ^>-1 1° ^3 yuJ 



Up ^aSI >\ ^jA ^pl 

: Lf 

^ \ 4*0^1 

^UJl 1U& 


U laJ ^ { l _£ 

U) U 1 1 

: 't 


P' ^>. O^J 


S ^>d ^Xla 

^jAxoil jjl 

: cr 

JjM ^ l i-UPj 

L^Ui! ^^p- 


IajJju U W 

UjJkP 4j>-UxJl ( ^po 

: 't 

obUtt^U 

Uj JwtXl ^Jj^Uil ^JjLo 


JWj'j Jj^ eP_j' 


: cr 

jUVl jjo- ^ jw^ 

JnUcXj aJJJI (jla 


^li] Aju£> ^Jo laj 

■^W ^ 

: 't 

^IsuVl ^)l> la oliloj 

^Uiol |Jajl l yt> ^ 


l^O»cj iJWjJ 

l^UptX) aIUIIa 

: cr 


l^**£?l aj Ift^ybU- ^lj 


r' u^° 

^jpa aUJjI U>-1 

: 't 

0® cS-^ i_/ 

^u!a (^£AXP 
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298 


JWj <_p^ 
JXoiUll JW-j ( _y*s- 

: cr 

299 

^IjLo ^C-l) 

Jlkll ^3y y)/ 
a]1-\a1^ lW 

: 't 

300 


Aj 

AjLo-1j a! Jt>\ ^jJoj 

: cr 

301 

Co\ 

j>Wlj jasJI Jjlaj 

jjl ^a!1 

: 't 

302 

oLsJull jJusj>-1 oL»o 

^*IuuaJj 

J 

OUo ^aL^ej liJoj 

: cr 

303 

A^j>cJu a!»*1]1 

AJJlJI Cj^2j 

: 't 


A,JL*wc-u^oJ 1 L-AwoJlij 


: cr 

305 

<wil> A^o jStxj 

^C-L -X^>-1 y\ 

: 't 


A^o*i^ )$y 

^j*2j liJl y^y y) 

: cr 

307 

A^sLjJl OloJuj 

C— ■ y ^ 

: 't 


A^o A^^ib 

vt£ J 1 ^ f^' gM 

: cr 

309 


^WasJl ^j^i! l/ 5 

: 't 


A^jl ^j>3 

L5^ 

: Lf 
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313 


315 


317 


319 


321 
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I^-JaSS b ^4- wJS 

: 't 

IoaSS 

Vi^ 1 ' (_^> Vj# ^ 

: Lf 

<Kas>- 

Uj U»j 

: 't 

4*sxr>cdS aUiaSI ^y . >oj 

L_^L*AiUlAu ^uxS 

: cr 

( jA»o^SS C-oS 

C-.-oA^l ^^AUoJl 

: 't 

^4>. 

_k>cSS -k>-j S 

: cr 

Uis»j ^ji?jSS SjA&j 

A£>u td-Asij A-_tO ^^>t> 

: 't 

Us>- 4jLvO UUi>“ 

-Us aIUSS Ac>toJS ^pt> 

: cr 


AjjL lo |>-? C ^ J . -^.S 

: 't 

US ^Ub jj^aSS 

Ac-jJl 

: cr 

U>-^ Aj^ lUS 

JcJS jSa ^S aS^xSS P-j^O 

: 't 

AjS^ ^£AAP b 

ju-u\ dlSUsS ^c- 

: Lf 

l^iLo Aj 1 ^J 1 U 

a^.aJS Aj^Sl 

: 't 

lxoU>l 0As>e^ JJS 

-US- UHy. JJ 

: cr 

^oA) <&jX IS j>^0 

aa— u USS yiuiiS \ 1aj& 

: 't 


^P°. ^£AAPj 

: cr 


325 
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327 


«**a apI^^o ^ 3 ^, 

: 't 


C_^>" 3^3 

jJbjJl Atf>-^> Ausib? obu>- 

: cr 

329 


Abbl 

: 't 


L $J& 

poll oO>d 

: cr 

331 

<-jSyQ j*JXk\ aLsUI 

a^AIIa 

: 't 


AJU>ex]l y^. ^b«J 

JoJ^>- »\jJe>- J-sxjl 

: cr 

333 

^^3 ^pb 

>Ls 3U jJ&ljj 

: 't 


AAoj aLsIIIa AAjjj 

-L»— o ^£*A3^ -\_nP ^£j3 

: cr 

335 

AAjJl«j\ ul 

■*5*i 0*3 O* 

: 't 


AXij^o ^Jju b Aj 

J^laS\ ^jjlo JisloJl y\ 

: cr 

337 

^w*3^1xj ^pLjo b^ 

02^ 02* 02 * 3 

: 't 


Aij Jr>- cAibo 

^jj[a£ La 

: cr 

339 

AJ^o*dl)j ^3j ^juILO 

y b 

: 't 


o*^J J^2 

3^U-l i»_— A*J b jSb ^jA 

: cr 

341 

3>.^$ j^> Jz 

J-o t^all b jJfcj 

: 't 




: cr 

343 

jpll j* epbo 


: 't 
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^jA Ao^sul :^ r 


^Jol> 

^jjSc- jbJl 

Oif^. JW^ 

^AoJlc 1 


JoJ»£>e]l Clbui li ’.\ ^ 
aIAIIa \y ^ 

Aa 3^ d>olj ll ^ 

^c- jj&Li 


-L«w 4 -o ^£<J 3^ ^£*J3 ^ 

L&'cjs 

J;j l) ^JW :^j> 

j*3 “W' JWj jy 

1 O ) ^.ilj 

^c>~ 

wtf' 

*^/j\ ^ j^J 

aLS bdd 
JWj 

y\^c^- ^ J^>t* bJ 
3 _L%sl*>j aIAJIa 3 


^Ixbl 

(2) j\^\ ^l^uU 

^jb.u^Jlc' ^jA 
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^0^ AxoJl 


352 y\j j\j\ y^j j> 




.* -sig) IjAXP 




A^jLvs^silC' (^.ib 
\ "^\) 0*b5 


353 


( 2 ) ^1^3 y\ SjALsJW 
3"^LI] C-o JJ& ^jj 

: 't 

354 

(A.oj'^bl) A^lc> 


: cr 


A»Ac< Lo^.3 

^jL»o b 


A^lc- ollL? 

^-oL^o b 



(2) S\jjJ\ it 

L $^\ ^ 


355 

Loj^ Ail 


: 't 


gi gTJJJ 

^»o 1) ^2ux) a^jj b 



Ao_*xllj 

(Jyyj ^ 




j»liai ^juxJI aLsIIIa 



^.uLo AC-LlJIO 

1 W 1 


356 

|ysl<2xll 4 ]*^! yyj 

gr-ita 

: cr 


A^lc< 1 ^ly?^ L*^J 

pSol JWj 


fb^' jj* J® 



357 

gpb 

.^l^P ^)b^ ^jW 

: 't 


( 2 ) li ^Jlo ^latlj a1J]1 
(2) c-^xJuiW 
Jllaj^lfli j>l 

jia 
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358 


359 


360 


361 




JLij g~»i 

(2) ( _J £ - S'iLal^ j£\ aSI^ \y j» 

(2) *lo^o ‘WiiaP aIJ 


4 ^sL? ^Ixo 

( 2 ) j»J*^ 1 ^ J^’v' 1 


t 


^ C-^*Xs>c] \ 'b^yLa- j \ 

J> 

(J^>e^j lo 

aIISCo b^xi ^JjLoj Ao^LaP aU 
(_)*is p-s JWj jU$^il 
( 2 ) ^L^o ljJ«P t^a^aii i^j^P 

(Ji- j_j<$2Xo j)L dip 

li ?S\ 


: u 


l 


362 


363 


-Waajlj 

(JLo L l> 

(2) Ju_i5>d ( JjlX) b ^J>P 
^IslAj V \ Lo 


jU juj 


^ a iJ^Ls) Ojj 


J^£23 ,Ju>d>“l ,j-« C-0.3j 
S-ij* ^2*4 j^ 5 

^_»-0 ^ *^1 \ k_^JVifaX*J lc~ 0 _\Aj a 




(2) <2ux*]l Vj Oj^Jl :^ r 

lol*i»xil 

Jlo l ^J*^l>- l =A-oj*^lil) 

lol^uxil 

<2j jy^\\ ^o-<^0 lo 

l-jjJI *\ W J ^pb 


J \Sjl 

>Jsi 'j Ao\jSo\ 

cP^fH l> p;. 


0 JJo 




: 't 


0JJ0 
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364 


365 


366 
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(2) JjM 


Jff Ic ^pl; 


AjlS^ 


j \^3 ^j&\ JtV 
^Uci'yi i r Jja£t 


b iLU\ 

( 2 ) ^ JU1I 
(2) 

4 j JJ& ^^0 


(2) 0 


^zr ^ 

J^s? ji' i W J 1 

|>P l) 




b J j) i 
jO 


bP^' 
ffr 

jlip jjV gP lj 

W' pi pi 

J |*3A> li jA -jlc 


t 


Ia^Lp Lo IxxLJ 


: cr 




( 2 ) 0^ dW~ " if 

IbS p^Cj\^ 

luit yb-^j *S0 ^ 
1 Lo ^ 

L>jWc*£? 1 W ( J^liUs) 

0 j3 

0^ JW- » if 

obj^2J 


L ^i3 Jl; 

^pWl bjw lyjbii 
s^U**J\ *1>I d-oii 
^ 0 ip Ij-XAt' 


f?y j>y 
jlSCjl ~J is- jSd 
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367 




1 


bo 

Ixo-cSil UJ Ac-LcaJu 

(2) bit’ ^Sbi 
L^ol 


U!l JJ j,l > 

^O^IW oili \y& 

c^sL? aLsIII^j ^J3 
li>- u>- 

l& yuj$ bo ^L! 

Cjy/. 2J (_5^U 

( 2 ) C_^oL»w^jl oJol^ 




<W-0, Ul J^l 

botalc 

ij^ {^**** 

-X^^O 

(/IM j^' 

o^- gr * 3 

j,lk jlsuil ^ 


(2) ^pLdl j_pL U :\ £• 

lPW g* 2 * 1 ! 

0^ JW=~ - 


(2) LL>- blxoil ,j>jjJo UL>- 

^ 2 ) oAxaJ^ 
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368 


369 


(2) <5 2>jSf 

y>\ ^Lu-0 

j \jb\ ij jji^u <l^i\ 
^2) \j^^£L) V ^jU) ^^U- 0 


jJ Uc 


(2) JiWJl /i Jc 


cr : cr 




(2) J*o 

pJsa£> lojJli 2i-X>^o 
jlsP^l j,jL>dJ 
pSol Jjil 
JUS" jjIj 
^ 2) bLo*j 

yJS) 

K jJ\ J^P Oij 

^jXojlp 4ilj>-^ 


lX“ 


jy 


U 


£?0 L? 


ilc 




jyj" 


4»J^il> U>- 


(2)> 


J-U) L^- 


V* 

U-Jo 


jO L j ^3 


t 


2 4>j 3 Uajj-*i 

3^U1JS"U*U^ :\9^ 

(2) < 5 ^ ^ 

^UxpI 
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371 


372 


373 


374 


375 
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jioS^ jjij j>y 

i_^As 

(Jlop- Aj.lt 1 

^y„^j oIaj^ _)pe>3 \ j) L 

: cr 


( 2 ) Jj-jjj 1j 

L L 

: 't 

V J 

y jlg 4 -u.il ^Lj>- L 


^£Jj ^£3lii*ilt 


Jlyjl ^ _j4i 

^—ol ^JLpJl 1j 


^jp 0*^1 

;Jl*J \i 23 \ 0 - jjL 


^ jS3l ^pt) l) 

3 ^j 1j AJUscJltj 



vJ>j\ 

: cr 



y 

JisU*- aJIjsV ^jlt 

( 2 ) JoflW- Jjl) ^Xo^ol 

:] i 

^Jj3 It 

latljll CI-o\ 


A3o^jco Aujj^jl < 

Aij^L iatl^il ^c^3o 

zr 

jlydl li-up aLUI& 


^ol ^ 

j.jJ! jt ,j-ut U\ 

:] i 

^jIjja]! O^L^J C-*X&£>~\ 


{ ^ ^J^y/23 ^ 0 — cO 

^J6 aIAJIa 

zr 

^jWeXol Aj^Jo ljb_Xj 

AJp- 5^-ujl ^>0 



jpLi 1j ^^WcX) b 

:] i 

^j^Lo 

^•lajJl JS" J 7^1 


376 
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377 

Jj^Jo bo yc> 

J_***a>Jb J*^ 2 >Jj bo 

Jj^jJo yuJ C_^>Oj 

: cr 

378 

Jji J* :j\i 

oL-o»cJ j ^A»o*£) 
Cbo-1 (^Jj Alfl>- 

: 't 

379 

j*0\£>- CbLsl j^S>\£> 

bjj ^*«o Al»j]l 

^j!uJs>- ^jjp 

: cr 

380 

i/-b^' gr*b 
oW' (_/ lSj-Hs 

^yjyj oil £tX3^ <JJo 
AjL*^iujl ^Jjio 

: 't 

381 

Sj^lxO b^>- 

ji IjcO 1 j 

Ojj\j * o l^LoJU b 
^ 4-0 aI^n!]! 

: cr 

382 

l^OeJ 

^jbj^>-^]l <^JjXjO oJjj 

^Jy>- 

V — a^»4-aj\ pbilil 

: 't 

383 

jvobl JSO 

jlibl jl L_-=-b 

plki 1 ^ &*_4-uj 1 

+A^\ b (J-wb b 

: cr 

384 

Ajl^Xn 

O-?^* 

AjIJlJI L Jo 

^•b 5 ' £* i^'j 

: 't 

385 

(^Jj — ijj bo yu-> 

^y> As>er>eil \yi )j 

oLiaao LojJlj \jo\ 

dCJl ^yo ^yuS 

: cr 

386 

A3yJl^ oJc^il 
^j^L*3 ^ysbasCo bo ^Jj 

A3^Jo Col 

^yJo aIIj ^uj y* b 

: 't 

387 

Aj Jfl>- A^j 2 ^- obi jj- 

ob^ ^ Wrj' ^b 

^y5» b ^Jjo\ c— fliT 

J® Jbi' 

: cr 
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388 

0^^® (J® <-r^A 3 

5jX*S0l OJe> 

0 ®War>eil ^J\a£'\ 

: 't 

389 

Cr" 1 - Cr“ 

£^r>eil 

J^3 (J^ 

y3j^\\ ^yo 3j«5*-1j (JaI j&- 

: cr 

390 

y# lo 

ol] ^Jj 

^JLoJl ^JLoJl 

: 't 

391 

AxL>£- A£>c^ll ^JjIj 

J 

AxL >3 ujl 

AX)jW- .JHall lo l 

: cr 

392 

c_^5t 

^xyl£>c-»uj lo 

£*L>. JS\ lit 

_k>0 ^£A> ^Jo 

: 't 

393 

yX) l^ilft 

{ ^tJ : 1° ol.W- y* 
*>*>■ jlS^ y\ 

: cr 

394 

\j^X < j ti 

^j^loJl y.XXS' 

‘ry l?\ y* 

: 't 

395 

jLJ Y^yaju, ^ 

b»\JsP iJjj lo 

: Lf 

396 

"(Jfilli (J* ep 
ok) a* i5-^° 

^ dio OJ n tj 5 \ 
<vlXoi \ JI3 lo 

: 't 

397 

-Wi* 0L9 lo plfljl) 

^jLsJl oM e3^sco 

Jo ollixi 

1^3 1 

: cr 

398 

A©£j^3 1 Ao 1 

iLii\ (jj^j 

: 't 
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399 

oJj ^Aa> oA 

Axil l) 0^£> 

oAJu 4ldllk ddls 
\yclj dll JlS dlj 

: Lf 

400 

Uj piisiy 

jjWljLo ^11 

jjj S ££jd ^Ico dl£^ 
^A<-u»oll i^j2^w*-ull 1° 

: 't 

401 

o^' y? 

Ol>^Xall 

oLillj ^*11 ^ 

: cr 

402 

^lA«» 0 «ll ^A>eJ lo 

O^jJaI^ Jju ^C>- 

Oliada^j (J^oju dSll 

: 't 

403 

^uxL?l^p- ^ r -o^ > lo 

^dvyoll 1 ^a 9 ^O^C>e) 

^*d*l\ 4 ] ^>j lo dlois 

^jJu 4£>- 1^*3 d ^1 ^a1\ 

: cr 

404 

^jl*3 l ^pLJo l ^Ifb 

j»llaj 4 ] ^Lo ^A>Jl 
^L-yOcll^ ^jddl ^Ao 

: 't 

405 

lo 4^ jJo ^ 

u!aA i 1 ' c£>A j& 

^CsXol^ ^ ^al 

Jo lj C_Jl^w4-ul 

: cr 

406 

jld^A ^AoCL«*u 4 ^>j 

^J^^o l 

^A>tO A^- c_jL«^*-ul \ 

: 't 

407 

jd ; jj^ 

jjjdll 0 ^liill 
^j-udil 

: cr 

408 

d-ol lo Idall 

^j^A*ol^ 4^-ddl 

^£Aslo olo^ 

^A^2^ ^<-u l dldw4-o 

: 't 

409 

i«_Jjdo di ^ujlii] 

dlois 

: cr 
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410 

0 j ijXoJ ^P L Jo l> 

i^Ajd 0 oli>_4^0 

C^ 2 u*o 

: 't 

411 

^«.y2 oJ ^L»Ajl ^^L«w»-o 

AjjJCo ( j£o 1) oLsis 

: cr 

412 

^•XaI 1 JUJ i^jL*w4^J \o^ 

Jj3 ^0 -ujJj 

J-XxSl JU^l 

ijy li-UP 

: 't 

413 

_y&** 

A^uia^ia^a" UUa?j 
A^cO^L-oVl kw3^N_4^*jl> 

: cr 

414 

U plvb 

\j (^Jj 

jisn ^ ji 

: 't 

415 

ul \ £ 7*^9 

^ t -\^tLoil ^oP c^-oikS 

jxJ_5 jUs>1 

err 

416 

JoL 

JsU jjl (JiJI 
O^P l)^ 0 ^ 

: 't 

417 

0 ^' L^' 

»Q As>e-*^ilj ^L*-— 0 

: cr 

418 

^L-u^cll 0 Jj ^jlS^ ^ 

l) {$J>-\ ^P^j 

<- r ^ 

^lla^ cAop\ tai 

: 't 

419 

Jj&'i 

0^' £>' ^ 

p^aXxoJl Jju c_jL*-~ujl 

: cr 


oLol 70 JCo cjLs-u-00 ll ^ 

^pLju Ij 2^ ^Xp,l<2) 


420 
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421 

o^J 

cP>. ^Jh^ 

S j3 -t^L^c u 

: cr 

422 

aLs^>cj 

jUAj Jjitj Jio 

pilail aLo^bj 

: 't 

423 

A$i lo JjAP 

j L j ^ A>lj ^ >■ Lo 

AusISjL 

aSCo ^ A^>^o ci*-^ 

: cr 

424 

AAo^U 

oLl*w<»<A ^ILaXj ^ 

^LaJI aLo^cj t^j3^4»uJl 

^xLj aL^s*- (J^C 

: 't 

425 

Lo V ^ ^^Caa ^\ 

Lo Vj 

aSCo Lxs-AS t^L^wiL 

: cr 

426 

La*>- pljuL 
^j^jaIL Atls ^ 

^LiiL 

cJ^sjiL ^L^oj S >1&1 

: 't 

427 

^jX^ejls^ ( J^wL«-u»0 

^jIaLsII ^>-1 LoL— «-o 

jiftP ^ oi (*J^ 

Ax^li LaLj>cX31 

: cr 

428 

ys j Lo 

^jlA^»oJl jSosj Ar>-lj Lo 

^Lo ^J^o 

^jb . oj piflll V ^1 

: 't 

429 

oUj^ ^U) ^a-n-^JL 
a!^>* LoJ 

oLsj^p*- ol& pidiL 

olsij^A- ^jAXj ^£ 0 1) 

: cr 

430 

cJl^-JL Vj *LiiL 
jLp*i\ j>\ 

I^OeJ » \ 

: 't 

431 

(2) j~\J lo 

/^Ia^-uJW LuJ ^jlS^ 

fLoJlj £oJ\ V ^1) 
^^isVL UjU ^1 

: cr 
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432 


(JA lo3 b (JJj 
^£AA>dl a]^>bJ e^Lw^uJl 

: 't 

433 

ObVlj Ao^o c_JU-«-o 

Jf~3 

oUjii 

Oub>ts>c]l ^>1 olols 

: cr 

434 

Aiocoj 

jV A«*ss$[ jlj 

plkl b 

eJjJA>c]\ ^23 1) 4^ 

: 't 

435 

^»A3 ^y~uj\ 

pljiib jJ a yin \_y^\ 
p^Vl 4 As£) diusisj 

: cr 

436 

JfT J J— j^a 
jW-j^Jla j^a^sX; JJi 

^JjL-oj C^oto pldJb 

^bJl 

: 't 

437 

j,UA 

^jj^Asul (^A) b&Ai 

ol-OLO pi^b 

JjIaJ Ujj ^\ j*Vl 

: cr 

438 

^p-*iL ^Uaxj 

oijWcxb c>jb <j^o\ 

c^\^% plan V 

: 't 

439 

OlyJj l £ j.\3j 

jLJ U JJ1 jAlj 

ObL^Osll LjCv*b bo 

Oboj*il ^J«^e) 

: cr 

440 

Ji2^P j^aII ^£2^0 

jt> JS^ JSO 

b t^Ju_~u jjb 
J^Jsai-exil jJ^ojo p-bi^ 

: 't 

441 

A^Csi-oujl ^j/ b JosLo b 

4^Jol aI^aAo Jff 

0^3 ^ 

: cr 

442 

(jfj « ^ 

b^j 1 \ lAslaP 

JP (JJAP U-l 
^jAoVl pilll obAaxj 

: 't 
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443 


jc^il) b js\y b f 


£L)' A Jjli. 

^ jJjS JaP\ 

444 

b b b 

piill dLba^l (J-X) :\ ^ 


j'jL) 1 ' 0* J“5 


445 

OkXjL aIaIIa i^y^y 0 ^ 

oJu^ ^1 a!\ b\ f 


^jA 

0«X^>toJ pbill 1 

446 

obo^lc<l (^-X)^ 

ijXobb ^-i^*bb b ^ 



dXo b 1 J^23 1 0 

447 

Jg j^s>~ Jjg^ia»- LojJl 

(2) i b^yn b b^pLi b ^ 


o'/^' 0 - " o^ 2 *" «-b^ 


448 

/^2UX) ^jb^Lbl 

J^eb l^JL_<-o "oyu\ b ^ 


jlSCo l^S\ SjSl\ 

^JSj^Jub »XXP^ <_J^ib -XXP 

449 

-*J 

o'^bsu Js^d^toJl 7-jUl f 


^ -Xo^O 

4»\ V\ ^ V 

450 

o3j (3^° ( >m y jJ y A ^ 

£ju£*b ^0 4^^ ^yj b P 



oJJjil l)W|J '^-fl-*-»- , ^b 

451 

(2) (4ia>toJW ^ujU 

<xla> 70-XXj cJU-4-wib) 


j^LSl >Jyt, 

<xla>- (5-XXP La ^Jb ^uX>Jl 

452 

jjl Jl*\ 

^J*j^y^KA pljiib ^pXxi b ^ 


olr' 0*° 

tAl/ (*^ 

453 

LtlHaJ V 

^lai _l!»XXP lxj^b>- ^ 


^jloisP ^cj-Xil 

^J&b ^b^.b 
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454 

A^xil JunSU 

^xbloil 7-^1) 

J**) ^U1 

: 't 

455 

( 2 ) (^r“ o! J?- 

^j^aJ ^AaII 

^jU JSjL ^yy) 

^L>-1 oi^-o 

: cr 

456 


i^JLyall 7 "|jj IxAo liAAP 
i*l^»t) AA>eil 

: 't 

457 

oiyj-A ^ 

j\^\ J\ j £cAj 

( jXy2il) ^ t^siL?! 

: cr 

458 

jjJLo ^3 L*i> Ij 

J^A) J-Aj (f' 

c_A-*w«-o aJIa- 

: 't 

459 

LaAj \^ 

o'y s 'j pA 

l^vybU ^ J^-Wcilj 

: Lf 

460 

Aj^ili \ ^ Ao 

a^oaIaSL 1^ 

AAA>e] \ Oo^xi 

: 't 

461 

a]1 Lo ^o^3 

1 oOI^’ 1 L^*** 

b jzXj* l 
cAjl—ol (^£Aj 

: cr 

462 

Afly?*^ ^£Ao 

A^l ^<»uXaJ 

: 't 

463 

oljAo- AJLo Ixoisu 

Ac-'^L«Jl j 

d W/ e^' oL^' 

oLaaS^ ^ jcO 1) 

: cr 

464 

oXy^~ ^AC-*^ X^2s>-\j 

^2^° J" 0 ^ l£-M 

l^£A^*y23 Loi 

: 't 
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465 


oLAju dAlla> V 

: cr 


jL\jj pjUl Jojuj 

oLo^u V v -via /Zb AA L 

466 

^JbOJU U 

CjWLAI ^^5>eJ CJl^-cOU 

: 't 



djlAlAl) (^Jo 

467 

olllo 

oAx^o i^A-2-«wwu 

: cr 


l ^* 5 0 ^°^* ^ 


468 

i_A* '~ y ^ 

a^l«w4^o 

: 't 


^)IaA 

c A 

469 



: cr 



^cAaJl 70 LA 


470 

d-o _\ju Lo Wj 

( 2 ) i^Aar>- W 

: 't 


old l/d' 

^Lo 

471 

^ 

pjL-o ^x *- 0 -A“^j |A^-° 

: cr 


Ajl^aO IjJco 

^jlc 1 j oLa .^— 0 y *+ j 




U* 

472 

( 2 ) AaflJ l 

^jAl (^^* oJ . A) 

: 't 



(J^A ^JAa> L jx-iA] 9 b ClA 


473 

^<hA ^jiaj Lo 

( 2 ) ^^ 2*1 ^ojA 4*>£>&xAl j*£ 20 U 

: Lf 


Sjj.p ^ 0 .^ oAoc) 

L-AAc- ^/?<a-o ^ol«3 

474 

4Xj\^ ^3^ aL>-^A 1 

( 2 ) AX^j y oa^-Au 

: 't 


< AAlj 
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475 

JSC ^ Aji 

bx«J>- l^lp gp 

: cr 


'w-’lc' jtf V 

Ajcolfl>- ^XflJiJo bo ^IaII V p 

476 

( 2 ) ((J ®bc- A- 

aIIjp ^Jb©ju) gbpb |Juii\) 

: 't 


Obo- -pdi) 

Jb W ( JM ^p JJo bl 

477 

Ala>- piill aJ Lo b\ 

( 2 ) lla>- p^>- l)1 

: cr 


Aj^ ^>j>- ui\j 

a1a 3“ \ pii\ bj^b 

478 

u>^ o^3' £3 0® J j3 

J>b3' (J® (*^' 

: 't 


0^3' <h3' J ^ 

Jib' J® g^- (*^' 


C-A^iju C-^O Jilo olL>- 

^ybb t^i^o gA*l>J b* gl _tJjj bj 





J=o 

479 

p^' g&J £p* l/°^' 


: Lf 


pjuJl Jp? A^sL? p$Cli 

pbxil g j i/2}' Jobl ^.ib 


^J3c]l cj23j ^ols ^IjJp 

^L jj3 p^Adl aSjXoj loi 



p^s*. gpp 

^0*^1 ol~j& J5Cj J^s 



b^A^O .p>-^il ^ilP p-*- 0 ^^ 

i»o^b *pp* 



A 3 p^e) I^Lxj A^z3 j£\ 

bo^s~j -^bb ^bj 


480 

<j5y*A\ JfT bsboJu ^Jp gJ gla> 

kw3 ^a.«.*a1 \ As>- p^ ^^a>- b^ b p-f* 

: 't 


c-p^hl! J5^ boloJu ^Jp gpla> 

\ ^y>- b^ b p-^" 


C-ppS bW. |>5»caSl j>l-X3 

gb<9 b pXi^Jtib 



C-p^pep ApL»Ju\ 33-b-j 

cJ^3 jJl ^-‘■b ^P C^P b\ pjt 



AA gA P° 0^' A>A? 




Ip bpyb Jj3j Cf*^ 

o3 Jss+tA \ (^j>^ by>-^0^ pj& 1 



C-pil IaJnPIo^>- b 

gpiai ^P g^ib b\ pjlp 



aLaS bo C^jLsll 

AjLla*1s oJj gjb ^sStoil g-»bj 
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48l p3 JWsi\ L— l> J 

fW' 0 j>^>_ 

( 2 ) LojJlk 

pi ^ pi 

JjL^Sl) 3 *ap^ 

c_Ji3 ^£) ^_J3 AdiLou 

4-S2 (2) (^£>1 Lo ‘,. ^ ‘"'J a ^ 

^Ll)l 0*°-5 

( ^Ld 1 ^.-u y° ^ ^ 1 AX^4? ^y°3 
l> ^y^y 0 ^ 

/^pp a!5^ 1 ^ 1 W 

u^l tJijW-LfcMJ 

^sL? Ao3 AjIs>- ^P’ 5 '^ 0^>- 


^yc*S& ^ ^ o ^ ^JwoW 

S^P" (^ls>- 

70.3 j 

*lsj A *£23 ^alsj 

^ ^ 5 * 6 ) C-^-slL?J ^ 4 >- 

aS^AoJI Jy ^£j*£>ejl Ail) j 


: cr 


Jlkj l£^' ^ )J /r jj 

Jla? l£^' ^-tP" j’ 


^ojjj a^LXij L *13 a&Ljo) 

jJl) 4 j 3 j. 

jJl AlSj. 

3 ^' < 3 ^ (^ 

Ai^cilft Jj^3 j-XJl ^3 ^Jo 

pilp ^ap°. ^y^y 0 « y^y* 

y& ^y*y* 


: 't 


483 *3-WaJl Lois c.^sSC jl*2 Uj 


i_p Ji\j cASl^Jl i_jp aL= 


Jil 




*|jJI 




C_^<3 a 


^«Lo A^laP^ olit*»,«*u ^-.Aapl 

LxJ\ Vj 

a^*j 


^w%SC 


bJ\ 


L 5 ^ 


>J| 


: cr 
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1 As-j 4 


^5 ^\jJ\ ^ '-^L 

AbXo i_-Aa 11 c^ JnyCo 1 


b p4- 


484 (2) ( Jul JfT (_/ t> (^W-j 

J»sP p^flj AX) >1 W 

-X/**^j ^ ^■*"*' 1 -*^b 

J^oJlilj £fljloJ^ A^XuJjj 

-H>. AX>lj AjjIjlo J^XUX) 

-V J^' (^ J^J' lA)'j 


JjJ*>- JJ ^yO l '-'b‘0^>“) 

»X-\£>e]l i < ^ U _y° L-^Xo b 

J««Ax]l ^JjbolS^ b^ pjlc< 

-X-ij ^jUs? ^ -X$-*X0 

«x»x»iJl ^oLsib 
-X^aall ^bj^j ^bxJ 


(2) jJl ^ ^Ji-ol^ «X>^/ b .Xl^j boJS^) 

^bwwo^l W 0 \r •X^XiU.Xj »X ^y?(?b ^ ^^XoJl p^J bl p^W 

Js>-jH -iS^Uj 


485 


J^~P c-jbj p\J3 

o pp ^uaJ ob bo dj^oll 

pjlc> Job pSlb ^Ju_~u W 

g^ ^y?- \i e£)-b! 0° 

^l9JwO ^Jo \j*3 Jk ^y. JjJoi' bo 
^*>3 ^Jl3y U pjj 0jy^2 \\ 


486 


AX*^>C>3 Ajtls W jXXP (2) ^Jol bo a3 \-X*3\ i^JLwj bl 


boci\ Ai^cil Ao-bu»0 


JL^ pUSj 


A^j^o OUL* t^ji^uib 

Axbaxig J^sy? 9 ^lo-cai 1 

b\ ^jlj-^oib ^pbju ^uX3 bo 


c/^ 

^A)l ^c*j ^0 p^ub piiil bo \ 

AjjJj ^Jtaooto bo ^y^y 0 

^Jol ^Jjbj bbujl j— <-o>-j 

bxo fi^a^O obo>-j 

boP ^3L*X*jl bo^o^ 


lK-J 


: cr 


: 't 


^yto b ^*a 5 -xLjo j ^>-1 
CX’Vbcpj 1^0 1S^ piiib i^y^y 6 
e£jb jbp- j<Wj 

L^J 0^ J-X^i 

^-Xo pjlc- ^jljL^oib 
AS^JLoil pjj, b 


: Cf 


t 
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487 y\ pit lj 

( 2 ) 4l^*AAGil ^ju t^£y?~ L - lo£* 

41SC*aao \ *1 3 "bj> t) j 

aI^II 3*b iw3j^p- olxo- 

^aO 

^5*-loJl 33 ^^ ^Jwol>-j 


aL^I^ 0~a^&- ^We»ol {^*^3 

^Asje^coJl l_3 jh^\\ {^ J ^ m 

oil* bl ^yy 

^Laajlo ^0 ^3 Olscoj 

aLn^o Ji y >- l ^J3 Cj\y^> 

^£>-j ^rt> A^3-o-oi \ oiUi 

oil* bi {_y u y3 

cJi lP ^ d-JyJl L-jli W c-islj 

i^£3X>~ o4aaa> ^J«*l>- ^J]\ t. — -j 1 ^ 

488 3^-^° pj^ 

A^aijW ‘ _ Ijl {_yy 0 &*w<aJI 

y* (JSj^ ^ *M-io 

A»*ojta lagW y\ o>l 

^UaijIo^j Ail Cl-ls C-J Uj 

( 2 ) a_*aoI»aj ^y° {S~^yr 

4_*aj1jIoJ 0 _X>- la>- S&A^ ^3 ^ 

^^-*-L 0 kX) ^ 2 Uxil I^jIS^ 


... 3^* 

489 V^?“J -iasWeH ^)W pjlii 

( 2 ) <-j j& bJj lo pj^ 

^>-1 c— yl>- ^JjL 

llj ( j 2 >j l) 3 ^ 

Jjb pjt 


liij^ AC-^aao U\^ 

C-^ybfcAi^ U i. -J 3^ 6j -5 

i*_aa^C' ^ aJIAxII -Xc>t^ 

1 ° 3 ° 

<y ^La!\ ^jJ&jS^ U ^jjL^ 

(J^ 1 ^ ob^ *— l^j 

490 ( 2 ) ( JJ j jl5" jl JlH. V\ 

^0 aIc- 

jjwoi ^lgfl t ) t ^0 ^Xo 

jJji) -k>l^llc< Oj^- 

( 2 ) (^J~*aaP ^yy OloiSj 

^Jb^Li-yyLi-uJ 1 ^3^3 43llai 3“^'^0 

( 2 ) (Jj; JiasUJl y\ JjL lo JiU 

3^^ ^P°- ^ bj^) 

O^J 

^Jb4£>ti^ ^IscJu l) 

S^4?Wd\ JJ^3^]\jb ^o>4 L^” 

4^ ji^' a°j^^ <4*$ Jr° 

J^'j J* 

, f- 

i*_j' 1 C^»cX3 
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IjjJl loi Ijo ctixo- 

iSj^ 3 a!A> -^po 1° OIo-*mx11 £0 C—o U? 

?\ ^ 3 ^ ~ i^^Lj Cy ^_£-XoJ^ ^J>A> 'j^ Lvpj 

^ ^3 ^JwsLsil UJ Ixll^&p' 

jj^xJUx) \j^Lo \ ^Jwo*il ( 2 ) s-ljjiil ^p 2 ull b4L>jl O 5 *^ 

lo 0 jcS' ^jlL\ l^Jp ^-X>ej ^Cplsl] lifli^ejl 0^-5 

IxP ^ ^ ^^ilsLO ^jlS^ l°_2 (^-X~o ^LLsX) A^IS^ ^pA.3 1° 

S^>eXO LojJlg) £X*2 J Iw^OcUj ^-U^OJ pjlp Lj ^£^1 {^**3* 3 

^j^pLoilc’ 3^ 3^^ 


< > _5^XXo ^Ju ^ ^L^ 0 . 

Lrsrsic’ ^7" ^3 

(Jy^Juid) IxLol ^li ^J*oVl 
Lo ^ jxS' ^jlsl\ l^Jp (^_9 
c£* Up Vj p^ ^j jlS^Uj 


492 d-«^£ol ^ ^Cs^t^all ^^>bXj oLoI^jIa /^L>- ^l]l oLiL>j 

c— ■ ■O'j l Ao^S^" ^.3 1 ^Ixj *^3 oLjo ^ ^Jw>a 1 L^ c_**o^ jjSc* *y 
c^-vp- W jj^o o^Lvs? ^lafl*) ji ^j-yLJl ^^Lu oi>c^j 

2 (c— ^>di i^«-sP ^pCco^ c-Am^Lo^ c 3 ^s-<-uj^ ^J_.»u ^jj^) 

oLS^ i 3 _ 23 ^° £^qs>~ ^^o ^AjL*»xL ^33 

C^aaj Ajpdl olil ^j^la*-o j^X) O^L^all aJ v (^5 4^ l/°j 
C^- o>cj olpj oL>c 4 ^ Olxix<JL -LsJou ^>zj^\ ^j>jLJ 1 W 

(2) ^ i3 ^ ^^"^3 ci^l—ojJLo ^Ixo ^jj«p Ll p^) 

c^o- lo t ^ri^ olpJlj 

(^-\j B^jj L "Tj^ ^ y. ^ y^, oli^3j c4-o,-b jy^ 1° 


»4^>Aj W '*—-^Aj 1 xjLo>^^ 


493 ( 2 ) (Oj^p Jjcuj jU JCO u ^ipo < 33 *^ ^ vi '^- j ^ o!) * 7 ^ j* 

\jbJo Lo »J^xxp 131 ^ 

O^yS? Cj\y^)l\ ^yo ol! ^ {^ 

( 2 ) (Oj^i jj^s ^o a^L? (J^L ^'nISoL iw3j^xoiL^pJuiL) 

Cja^ tj^ ^ *X3 l)v?" 4 x) ( ^JJyO 

0^3 -X3 ^oj p A^slaplj l)^?" ° 4 xj ^J^s>“ ( ^ujyo\ <-JjgL 

y+* oj aS^XoJ i^^L»3 Lo L^ ^Jj^IxS ^XXoJl i*Ii-*^3^ 
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OJ ‘‘4 bo b^ 


is jyl 

\y*^ Cl*«Jyo| Aijpj 4»o^^ uJl ^ mU ^ A 

jbo) ^p-\ ^Jp pjlp jJ^2A> bojJb obi b, 

0^*^»*ib ^iaj^ 4jjj obo^>- 


-UP 


JiJ 


494 oJ^oj ^jJuXxj o-3^aX) V ^jpj^llp o3^<»u o^b.3^ ^jbojll o-Jl—u 

0-> 1 ^^P ^ 2 -*J 1 ^aaIS^ ^^li>e»»J 

bojJlp ^Jjco balS^ 

(2) ( OjSj O JSj jSjj 

( 2 ) (C-^oJ 4X>j aLJIa ^ ^aJ bo ^il 


^JL^. Cj"3 4“° lA>' 0* 

^ ^ jla ^ u 

Ij^- ^pb*i bo dbbio^ 


jli jjjpl) O^oJ ^poxJl *(Jls 

jl^jj ^J*Jj jblijl 4 u>SC>- b 

j 4 " j* \>) 

_jU_i ^»j b p lc 


L»l Oil JJI , ^V 5 7 "' b 


OjSb pTfeJLO O^p- l^jSUJJ 0L4 


£ « 

pjlp 

OjSb ppi^-o 0 ^p>- i^jSujj oUS^ 


495 




— X- b*A& 


(2) (OJj O^LJu^j pjlp b bVl jaS^ (2) b\ J Jj 2 j iiiiLaj bij cbbl) 

^ Ap jyjl ^ U bl_j Ol 
i_^i (JjS gj «j* 4 ui 
Jjy A«cJ\ ^y«Jo 

^ytL?j aS^x*]\ c-o^& eblxe>- 


oT 


jJl Jley j£*\ j^3 ^b 

</*/ j* ° 4 j ^ <-b 4 

Ttb^ui t JjM bj 

^>b j-CLi JW 

jV ,jJbf ^ajbl 

41 o 


ll 5 »cjl loj ^j^Jwp ^ 


■Ul 


^>euj-0 ‘W! 


ley _X 3 lx *3 jjbjbi lo ^* 4 i 

-,V 


496 (2) (^Juj, Up 


\jjLo 'jj>- 


y? 


U 


(2) ( LfjH^ '*r J >^^ \j^>- ji Ob j^si 
^AlP llo ^ 3 ^^ ^ b° 
(J^jlai*coJ ^l^P b coJb 


f *^ 1 3 ^ ob ^° 0 ) 

^sl> pP biloJl 
JoJjuiJl b\ ^p\ U^o 
^bpub ^o lXvL^P 


^ ( 2 ) -Xx-pj 1 p«0 1 

f °- Iri 1 ..n i 1 .. 1. 


SfV V L^**-v 

-j 1 0^0 „Aj *y 1 (^ 3 ^” ^ -l^tb 

•; U\ ti 1 1 “ 


JmJU vwsP 
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Jo^jUl ^ubil \jo.%\ a i 
AxioJl <Sj j^/s\\ OO 
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HAFLAT IBRAHIM AL-JABARIN, UMM AL-FAHM 
NOVEMBER 1, 1996 
TRANSLATION 


Tape 1, Side 1 
‘ ataba wa-myana 1 

MH: Lord, we have no will except as you will . 1 

Your light is a guidance for people together 
that has spread . 

Every believer is revived with the mention of the Guardian, 
With a balanced proclamation of faith 
from God. 

Refrain: All of the eyes are my eyes, and you are [as dear to 
us as] our eyes. 2 

Praise be the One who lifted up the world, 2 

With the goodness of His faith he elevated 
the hearts. 


1 Poets trade turns consisting of two verses each, one of mfjana and one of 'ataba. 

Each my ana verse is followed by the refrain j> (all of the eyes are my 

eyes and you are my eyes) sung by both poets. However, 1 have only included the first 
occurrence of the refrain in the transcription and translation. Similarly, in sections 
of the performance where the audience repeats a regular refrain (e.g., in the far'awf) 
the refrain is noted the first time it occurs but not transcribed thereafter. Each 'ataba 
verse is followed by a vocal flourish. The verses are sung slowly with frequent pauses 
and repetitions. Each verse is preceded by a long and elaborate of. 

2 The reference to eyes in the refrain echoes a common trope in the poetry (and, 
indeed, a number of common expressions in Palestinian Arabic, e.g., yd 'uyuni—O my 
eyes!— as an expression of affection, or ‘ala 'em — literally “On my eyes!" and idiomati- 
cally “Yes, of course!”— as an enthusiastically positive response to a request) that uses 
eyes to metonymously refer to a person or as an expression of great personal value 
and affection. As we shall see throughout the performance, a poet may pledge himself 
to the eyes of one of the hosts or guests, or he may commit himself to an action for 
the sake of someone’s eyes. A common address, especially during the far'awi portions 
of a performance is to call a guest or group “my eyes,” the implication being that that 
person, family, or village is as dear to the poet as his own eyes. There are also varia- 
tions on this expression, e.g., “You are the lashes of my eye,” and “You are the pupil 
of my eye,” and in the duel on mothers the description of the mother as “a tear in my 
eye.” The value of the eye is accentuated by the poets’ duel later in the performance 
on the power of their own eyes. 
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We gathered the burdens of this celebration in order to 
carry them . 

Out of respect for Abu Ibrahim and the 
genial [people]. 


GA: Lord, you are the lord of all worlds , 3 

Who besides you could preside over this 
lofty creation? 

In our homeland we are the connoisseurs of our poetry, 

All the rhymes are well-measured. 3 


Abu Ibrahim, we knew of this party, 4 

And in the land of Umm al-Fahm our flag 
flew. 4 

We are poets whose knowledge is vast, 

Who have come to serve the good 
community. 


MH: My soul remained devoted to Umm al-Fahm when 5 

A community, powerful, was forgiving . 


3 The poet plays on the multiple meanings of the roots w-z-n here. Mizan as a noun 
of instrument has a basic meaning of scale or balance and as such carries the connota- 
tions of justice and impartiality that are found in the English word. It can also mean 
a measure, and in particular poetic measure or meter. Thus the poet simultaneously 
evokes (and indirectly equates) through the image of the scale the concepts ofjustice 
and correct poetic form. 

The rhyme word at the end of this verse ( muwazzanah ) is also a pun on the rhyme 
word at the end of Musa Hafiz’s previous mijana verse. Hafiz’s rhyme word can be 
interpreted as a variant pronunciation of the word mu’adhdhanah from the root ‘-dh-n 
rather than w-z-n, since the “i” is often pronounced “z” in words borrowed from stan- 
dard Arabic. In this case the line should be translated as “By a proclamation of faith, 
announced by God in the call to prayer.” Hafiz’s use of the word is also imbued with 
the connotations of balance, justice, and poetic measure. Al-Asadl’s repetition of the 
word simultaneously intensifies those valences of meaning in the previous verse and 
infuses his own line with the religious connotation that has already been raised by 
Hafiz. 

I have translated the word al-qawafi as rhyme, but it can also mean a play on words 
or a pun. Thus, one can also understand the poet to be extending the connotations of 
religious sanction, justice, and balance, and correctness of poetic form inherent to the 
words mizan and muwazzanah to the wordplay in which he is engaged. 

4 Umm al-Fahm, the town in which this sahrah takes place, is, of course, an impor- 
tant theme of the performance. The town will be greeted and praised repeatedly 
throughout the evening, and the poets will play extensively with its name (see, for 
instance, the extensive duel on mothers— umm means “mother” in Arabic— and on 
embers and burning— fahm means ember). 
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Abu Ibrahim, our hearts were pure when 

Ibrahim’s wedding gathered all our loved 
ones. 

0 our night, brush us with happiness, 5 6 

A people who are forgiving when powerful. 

0 night, grant happiness at the time of 

Your wedding, Ibrahim, glory of the young 
men. 

GA: They said that praise for the undeserving is not 

appropriate , 7 

I have many crops and no famine . 6 

They said that praise for the undeserving is not appropriate , 
We have many crops and no famine. 

Abu Ibrahim, [i am] a host in your house, 

We have come to honor these generous 
ones, our friends. 


5 References to night are ubiquitous throughout the performance, and almost 
always carry within them an allusion to the wedding celebration. Night as a time 
of celebration is also frequently juxtaposed against day as a time of battle. As will 
become evident as the performance progresses, the performance itself will conflate 
night and day by conflating the actions and virtues of each; celebration through the 
singing of poetry, the performance space, and the ethos of generosity inherent in the 
hosting of the party will be inextricably tied to heroic combat, the battlefield, and 
chivalrous combat. 

6 The reference to ghilal (crops) and mahl (famine) here suggests the agricultural 
basis for the practice of sahrah poetry (the poetry is most closely associated with the 
Palestinian village wedding). The poet boasts of his own poetic repertoire through the 
diction of crops and famine which is then implicitly tied to his own correct practice 
(he does not praise those who are unworthy) and the wealth and generosity of the 
host as landlord or shop owner (sahib mahall). Poets will speak metaphorically of the 
mill, the olive press, the harvest, and most significantly the threshing floor ( al-bay - 
dar), which is traditionally where wedding saharat took place when village life in the 
Galilee was truly agriculturally based and which is also equated in the poetry with a 
battlefield. Poets will often describe their own art in terms of “separating the wheat 
from the chaff." This verse is also the first reference to a construct which connects 
agricultural plenty with poetry and the hospitality of the host, a theme that will run 
through the entire performance. Since the poetic arena may also be referred to as the 
battlefield where poets, surrounded by the guests-knights, confront each other, an 
implicit connection is drawn through the poetry between agricultural practices and 
chivalrous glory. 
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I am the one who came to the land of Umm al-Fahm, 8 

And your praise, 0 generous people, 

I sanctioned . 

I sweetened the cups of entertainment for the generous, 
Welcome to those who drink a cup! 

MH: 0 glory of my rose, the white hair of an aging man, 9 

0 light of my old age, the white hair of an aging man, 

Let fate not treat me too harshly. 7 

1 would rather be pierced by a million daggers, 8 

Than forget the night at our dearly loved 
ones’ homes. 

0 light of old age, if we should speak ill , 10 

Of a cruel one, we have obeyed the order 
of God. 

Spearheads pierce us if you are absent, 

[But] we recover at meeting you, Abu 
Murawwah. 

GH: We came to Umm al-Fahm singing our “of ” 11 

The Generous one fulfilled his promise 
to us . 9 


7 Literally the line reads “Make easy the affairs of fate as they roll towards me.” 
Fate is another recurring theme in the poetry. It is compared to a number of turning 
objects such as a wheel ( dulab ), which can turn either for or against a person, and a 
mill ( tahunah ), which not only turns, but grinds. Fate kneads people as a baker kneads 
dough and is also a sword that cuts unjustly. While poets emphasize its arbitrariness 
(fate is a wager, a market where both buying and selling occur), they also note their 
own power over it; the poets’ men do not fear fate, and their horses trample over it. 
Poetry, then is imbued with a supernatural power over this force that no one (else) 
can control. 

8 In this line the poet makes the first use of a constellation of military terms that 
together describe the night’s entertainment as a day of chivalrous battle. In addition 
to the piercing daggers of this line, the poets sing throughout the evening of spears, 
banners, flags, swords, fortifications, battlefields, knights, and horsemen. In this case 
wounding in battle (being pierced by daggers, and in the next line, by spearheads) is 
equated with forgetfulness and absence from the party. Indeed, the emphasis on the 
importance for both the poets and their audience of being present at the wedding 
sahrah is one of the central themes of the performance, for presence at the party sug- 
gests not only community, but also generosity. 

9 In this turn the poet equates another key attribute, that of fidelity, to the singing 
of poetry. Firstly, he has fulfilled his promise by attending the sahrah and performing. 
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if my body is destroyed by the nights, or passes away , 

I will not forget the people of Ba'aynah, 
the glory of our Arabs. 

T fulfill my promise to the people of ‘Ayn Ibrahim, 12 

And in the land of Mi'awyah, my “of” 
rings out. 

if I walk in the heat of the sun or shade , 

I do not forget the people of al-Ba‘aynah, 
my friends. 

MH: Fate moves like the wheel of a mill , 13 

God’s will, even if my discourse is pleasing, 
is not easy . 

To a human being, the world resembles an operating table . 

But goodness remains and fidelity is our 
custom. 

We love goodness, and do not love evil , 14 

How often the sword of unjust fate has 
cut us . 

Abu Ibrahim, out of love for you we have explained it . 

In our stories, ‘ ataba verses, and literature. 

GA: To Abu Khalil I am reciting the best poetry, 15 

However much I sing for people, they 
say, “More! ” 

if there is ever a distance between us, 

Your image will remain in the pupil of 
our eyes. 

The people loved me, 0 poet, [and] came to me , 16 

And no one has distanced me or driven 
me away . 


Thus to sing the line itself is to fulfill his promise. Secondly, in the punning of “our of” 
with “he fulfills for us” he suggests a linguistic connection between the two. As will 
become dear as the performance progresses, the performative (in Austin’s sense of 
the word) quality of much of the poetry, that is, its power to perform a deed through 
language, plays a central role in linking the sahrah itself and the glorious contexts 
described in the poetry. 
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The people loved me from their hearts [and] came to me , 

And no one has distanced me or driven 
me away . 

My greetings to every visitor bound my way . 

Abu Khalil is the model of friends. 10 

MH: 0 Umm al-Fahm, water happiness with cups , 17 

Your banners, a sign of honor, have never 
been lowered . * 11 

Your mountains are clothed only in lovely roses, 

Your people are noble-minded and your 
earth generosity and praise. 

The banner of our glory, which had been lowered , rose, 18 
And we wore again our robes out of pride. 

Abu Ibrahim, we tasted happiness from the cup 

Of congratulations at the wedding of 
Ibrahim, the handsomest of young men. 


10 I have translated the word 'unwan here as “model.” The word has a number of 
meanings, including address, title, and sign, and in some contexts can best be trans- 
lated as reputation, or acclaim. The noun derives from the verb 'u nwana which means 
to furnish with an address or title, or to entitle, and the noun may be interpreted as 
those qualities that justify a person’s title or entitlement. 

11 A direct connection is drawn between chivalry and generosity by equating the 
watering of the cups of happiness with the raising of the banners of honor. By mak- 
ing this connection the poet is following a practice well-known in medieval Arabic 
literature whereby the poet’s praise of generosity offers a patron the opportunity to 
render that praise immediately true and verifiable by showering the poet with gifts. 
See Suzanne Pinckney Stetkevych, Poetics of Islamic Legitimacy, (Bloomington: Indi- 
ana University Press, 2002), 184. The practice differs slightly here, for the poet and 
patron will already have agreed upon the fee the former will receive for his services 
at the wedding. Thus, there is little, if any, question of the poet using fulsome praise 
to shame the host into paying him a large sum. However, here again the poets’ words 
are not merely descriptive but performative in that they bring into being the hosts’ 
generosity. As the main entertainment of the evening, the poets themselves create 
the occasion to which the hosts have invited the guests, and by singing about the 
hosts’ generosity, they enact that generosity themselves. Moreover, the poets’ words 
are performative of the guests’ generosity as well; it is not uncommon for a host to 
provide the poets with a list of the individuals to be praised. The list may include 
not only the names of guests but also a record of their wedding gifts, and sometimes 
special note will be made of those guests who, due to their extraordinary generosity, 
are to be given special mention in the performance. Thus, the sahrah performance 
can be construed as a celebration not only of the pending nuptials of the groom, but 
also of the generosity of the groom’s community, a generosity brought into being by 
the poets’ words. 
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GA: The cup whose bitterness you have not tasted will never 

be sweet / 2 19 

And only good people, in my eyes, are 
agreeable . 

if our days are barren . 

When we see you, our days are secure. 

My cup, from meeting you, is sweet to me , 20 

And I love life, 0 people, licitlv . 

If the hair of my head, 0 Musa, is all gone . 

Through blood, the brain is thriving with 
gold. 

MH: 0 bird of the valley, if you were to live in Umm al-Fahm, 21 

In Umm al-Fahm, 0 bird, your life is prosperous . 

Against your aggressor, your house was 
fortified . 

And in my night I became well and lively , 

[And] joy gathered our men to Umm 
al-Fahm. 


12 This line can be understood two ways, firstly as I have translated it above and 
secondly as, “Until you have tasted the cup, it is bitter and will never be sweet.” The 
double meaning turns on the interpretation of the u following murr (bitter, bitter- 
ness). If it is read as a conj unction, then what precedes it is a nominal sentence (“Until 
you have tasted the cup, it is bitter.” In other words, we will find no pleasure in drink- 
ing unless you are drinking with us). In this case, what I have transcribed as “L » y" 
would be written as “L, y" Although the two readings are equally possible, I have 
somewhat arbitrarily transcribed the u as a third person masculine singular pronoun 
suffix rather than as a conjunction. According to this interpretation, the poet is com- 
menting on the vicissitudes of life and the necessity of experiencing pain and diffi- 
culty (bitterness) if one is to feel pleasure or happiness (sweetness). In other words, 
independent of the paronomasia between the final words of this line and those of 
the other hemistichs in the verse, the entire line can be read as a pun involving (and 
hence connecting) two themes that are key to the poetry, namely the importance of 
hospitality and the inevitability of fate. 

The sweetening of cups has already been mentioned in verse 8 where the poet sug- 
gests that his presence as a poet has “sweetened the cups of entertainment.” Indeed, 
the poets refer repeatedly to the sweetness of the sahrah and their own role, through 
the singing of poetry, in creating that sweetness. Once again the poet has inserted 
himself and his art as integral not only to the success of the evening and the honor 
of the host as a generous man, but also to the vicissitudes of fate, for the poet can 
sweeten the cups that fatefully include both the bitter and the sweet. 

I thank Ibrahim Muhawi for alerting me to the two possible meanings for this line. 
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The bird of glory if it lived in Umm al-Fahm, 22 

Revived the unity of thoughts with its 
voice. 

And the heart of the bereft, forlorn one, if he resided 

Under your protection, would live longer 
because of [your] kindness. 

GA: My soul to all good people is pledged . 13 23 

A hundred greetings to every wanderer 
who comes this wav. 

Fate in its entirety is a wager for al-DayrawT, 14 

When we see these handsome faces. 

0 you who are heading to the celebration, come this way . 24 

And sweeten the cups for me if their 
bitterness increases. 

My heart is pledged to Umm al-Fahm, 

And these are our dear ones and most 
wonderful relatives. 

MH: With my hands I raise a thousand banners and a thousand 

standards . 25 

And I give from the consensus of the 
loved ones and from my opinion . 

Silk robes and furs have never clothed me, 

What has clothed me is your presence, 
magnanimity and praise. 

We met with love and respect, and in agreement , 15 26 

And we met goodness, Abu Ibrahim, 
plentifully . 

1 dressed him in the mantle of velvet and fur, 

And JabarTn is the distinguished man 
among the Arabs. 


13 Here the poet plays on the elasticity of the past participle murhanah which can 
act as both a modifier and a substantive. 

14 The poet, who is from Dayr al-Asad, is referring to himself. 

15 Literally “in opinion.” 
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GA: In every wedding arena my banner flies, 16 27 

And my cup from meeting people of noble 
deeds delights . 

In every wedding party my banner flies, 

And my cup from seeing people of noble 
deeds delights . 

People know me and hold me in high regard at every party 
We came to, our Lord being the granter of 
success. 

I am a poet whose honor is raised when he sees people, 28 
And I have every bolt of thunder and 
lightning . 

My voice reaches the border of Burqah , 

I greet the JabarTn, these loved ones. 


al-Shumqi 17 

MH: Lord, Lord for all the worlds, 29 

Lord, Creator of all worlds, 

Possessor of sovereignty, One with no other. 
Maker of truth, Your justice over creation is clear, 

Its light is crowned with all generosity and 
goodness. 

Knower of the universe, of secrets, and of creation, 

if not for you, the universe would not exist. 


16 The poets use two words to refer to the performance space: the medan (discussed 
below) and the sahah, as in this line. Sahah, like medan, carries within it connotations 
of military conflict and athletic contest as well as public plaza or square. However, it 
may also be used to refer to a courtyard or an open space that is part of the domestic 
sphere of the house. In the performance the poets use the two terms interchange- 
ably, although they are somewhat more likely to use medan with military imagery and 
sahah as a place of poetry, art, and entertainment. 

17 This strophic poem is sung by one poet, in this case Musa Hafiz, rather than as 
a duel. Verses are separated by a refrain of sung syllables. Ghanim al-Asadl also sings 
during the refrain. 
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Tape 1, Side 2 
al-Shuruq f 

MH: We came, ‘Izz al-DTn, and invaded the lion’s den, 30 

On a night in which poetry values my 
authority. 

In it loved ones, the generous and faithful, 

And hearts are all intoxicated with 
kindness. 

The Fahamnah’s are enthusiastic, these steadfast men, 

Our swords are raised against every 
aggressor. 18 

We came to the JabarTn today, honored, 31 

At the wedding of Ibrahim, the fluttering 
of my longing. 

Tonight, on a night in which visitors congratulate you, 

With eyes whose lids never close. 

Longing robs us for the sake of ‘Izz al-DTn, 

[Yet] we have full storehouses of love. 

‘Ayn Ibrahim, the quarter where honest men live, 32 

Among you my glory and vigor has 
increased. 

And the Biyar are weighted with glory and generosity, 

Toward them my scale always inclines. 

And Larnah, home of victorious men, 

Resolute and courageous, my people and 
my community. 

And the people of JinTn, who are forever in my heart, 33 

I am pledged to you, 0 Turkman!. 19 


18 The diction of chivalrous conflict and aggression is paramount in this verse. The 
poet equates Umm al-Fahm with a lion’s den, suggesting, of course, that her men 
possess the fierceness of those beasts. He presents himself as a master of poetry (it 
submits to his authority) and at the same time as one among the swordsmen of the 
town. A connection is created then between the poet’s actual control of his art and his 
control over the metaphorical swords of the wedding participants. 

19 Literally, I am pledged to your eyes. 
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And I call out to the Mahamld, the faithful men, 20 

You are my heartbeats and the throbbing 
of my veins. 

Call out to the Mahajinah, those men who have raised 
A banner of honor in every town. 

To the GhabarTyah, to the good souls, 

Men who tire themselves with favors. 

To the land of Ba'aynah, [who] raise every banner, 34 

My authority is imposed through their 
love. 

And Ayn Mahll who, in times of misfortune, you ask for help, 
Who has distracted me from her? 

And to Nazareth, who supports us in times of misfortune, 

The house of Arabism, a humane house. 

And to Jordan, men of fidelity on the day of ambush, 

To the sword, 0 Sabbah family, and to 
‘Amman. 

In Dayr al-Asad there are intelligent men, 35 

Welcome to you, atop the valleys. 

Love is plentiful with us; we need not incur debt, 

We are the ones who lend out love, 

[Our] love is genuine; hope is intrinsic to us, 

I fulfill a promise for whoever trusts me. 

In Umm al-Fahm, [you are] swimming in a sea of noble 

deeds, 21 36 

20 The verb unadi (I call) and its variations (in this line it is used in its shortened 
form andah. It also occurs frequently in the imperative, especially during farawT 
sequences) is ubiquitous throughout the performance, and, indeed, most wedding 
sahrah poetry. The verb can mean to call out, to shout, to summon, invite, and pro- 
claim, and in the poetry carries all of these connotations. The verb is key to the poets’ 
weaving together of the salient threads of the performance: the party itself, to which 
the poet is calling guests; the chivalrous diction which is so frequently coupled with 
this verb (in this case the poet calls on “faithful men”); and the performative nature of 
the poetry itself since by calling out in poetry the poets created the celebration. 

21 In this line we find the first mention of another important punning word, bahr, 
which means both sea and poetic meter. Thus, in Umm al-Fahm during this perfor- 
mance participants are simultaneously swimming in a sea of good deeds (because 
attending the performance is a chivalrous act) and in the meter of good deeds 
(because they are immersed in poetry.). Later in the performance the poets will duel 
on the word bahr and more fully exploit its dual meanings. 
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My people are knights against all 
oppression. 

[They are like] the swords of Ya'rub, 22 which smite criminals, 
Men who were not disloyal, 

Pious men, an immortal community, 

Through light my sign was revealed to 
them. 

The houses of the noble are loftily constructed, 

I do not believe that fate would conceal me 
from them. 

They are firm in my mind and soul during the nights, 

I am not heedless of them for a day, or 
[even] seconds. 

We have come, ‘Izz al-DTn, raising a banner, 37 

To the JabarTn, the builder of our house. 

We have come, ‘Izz al-DTn, we have come as artists, 

With us are our flowers, gathered from 
the hills. 23 


22 Ya'rub, son of Qahtan, the ancestor of the South Arabs, and reputed to be the first 
to speak in Arabic. 

23 The poets will often refer to a poem as a flower (zahrah), a rose (wardah), jasmine 
(yasmin and fill), or a basil plant (rihan). The image here of the poet having collected 
his poem-flowers from the hills suggests not only their delicate beauty, but also their 
indigeneity (they are gathered just as the distinctive herbs of Palestinian cuisine are 
gathered) and their natural quality (they are collected, not created, a quality that may 
also allude to the traditional, communal nature of this oral tradition and the shared 
themes on which all poets rely). The reference to the fragrance of the poetry and the 
poets’ performance also suggests both the range of the poet’s fame and the aesthetic 
qualities of his verse. Flowers, particularly roses andjasmine, are also used as epithets 
for both the poets and the men at the sahrah. Poets call out to these flowers and gather 
them to the sahrah. The result is a conflation between poetry and wedding guests, 
both of which are constituted through the performance by the poets themselves. 

Poets also refer frequently to the fragrance of flowers and the ways in which, 
through their verse, they are able to perfume both the sahah in which the poetry is 
composed and large geographical areas surrounding it. The perfume that wafts from 
the performance is often described as specifically sweet. As a result, the image of the 
sweetly fragrant flower-poem-guest brings to mind the bitter cups of fate and the 
poets’ role in sweetening them. There is within this image, then, an oblique sugges- 
tion that the poets through their art can affect fate ( al-dahr ). 
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We have come with affection, sense, consideration, and 
religion, 

On your night, we opened up happiness in 
every hall. 

For the sake of Ibrahim, this strong forearm, 

I shall show my own strength in this 
arena. 24 

And, for you, I will mount my ready colt, 

While my horse neighs in the arena of 
fidelity. 

I thank and praise the God of those who are patient, 

He gave you His glory before he gave it to 
me. 


Umm al-Fahm, and those residing within her defenses, 38 
[Are] my family, my community and the 
glory of the Bedouin. 

[They are] the throbs of my heart, ascending and 
descending, 

They sought forgiveness [for us] if we 
erred. 

None of you loved ones is forgetful, 

Nor are you ever forgotten in my thoughts. 

In Umm al-Fahm, the source of the generous and 
trustworthy, 

[is] flint and fire against the aggressor. 

Be witnesses with us tonight, 39 

For love which was not dressed in insult. 

And welcome to Abu Dhiyab, 25 the free, intelligent brother, 

Do not let yourself remain suspicious. 


24 Literally, I shall flex my arm in this arena. I have translated the word medan here 
as arena in order to evoke the connotations inherent within the word as a place in 
which contests of both a military and athletic nature are carried out. However, medan 
can also refer to a city square or plaza, and to a field, domain, or area (e.g., of study 
or expertise). Thus, while medan is frequently used by the poets to refer to the per- 
formance space, it may also refer to poetry (that is, the field of the poet’s expertise). 
Thus the word will also contain within it connotations of near deixis while simultane- 
ously working with other military diction to infuse the performance with connota- 
tions of chivalry and honor. 

25 That is, the poet Ghanim al-Asadl. Musa Hafiz is also known as Abu Hafiz. 
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We promise fulfillment throughout the nights, 

We awaken the hearts if they should flag. 
After this, I will greet all present, 

In the house of al-Jabarln, all are my 
brothers. 

You are the masters of the house, and we are the servants, 
For you my vigor increases. 

For [our] loved ones, [we are] composers of the art of rhyme, 
For the house, the village, and for my 
neighbors. 

And I seal my words in the name of the lord of the 
messengers, 

Taha Muhammad, the ‘AdnanT prophet. 26 


far' am 27 

MFI: Hawwalum 28 4 0 

Greet the guest Abu Ibrahim! 

Abu Tawflq, his glory is great. 

We congratulate al-Jabarln, 
and all the victorious men. 

The good, the trustworthy, 

On this happy night, 

The generous men have appeared. 29 
We do not swerve from duty. 


26 The North Arabs trace their descent from ‘Adnan, in contrast to South Arabs who 
claim Qahtan as their progenitor. 

27 In the far am the poets do not duel with each other. Rather, they address the saff. 
They begin by establishing a refrain which the saff then recites after each verse. The 
poets take turns leading the far awl, but they are not regular. That is, some turns are 
longer than others. A poet may change the refrain during his turn in order to estab- 
lish a new meter and melody. 

28 This is a word used by poets to encourage the formation of a saff. 

29 Literally, we have generous men ( al-rijal al-ajawTd). It is also possible to read this 
phrase (here and elsewhere in the performance) as rijal al-ajawid since the speed with 
which the poets sing makes it impossible to tell whether the second definite article is 
indeed present. In this reading al-ajawid should be translated as steeds or chargers, in 
which case the phrase becomes a knightly epithet (the men of the steeds). Thus the 
phrase is yet another instance of the conflating of generosity with the glory of the 
battlefield. The generosity reflected in the occasion, that is, the hosting of the party 
and the giving of wedding gifts, is both praised and embodied in the poets’ words. 
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GA: Welcome to everyone present, 41 

The youths around me are lions. 

To Umm al-Fahm we fulfill promises. 

Welcome to all the people! 

'Izz al-DTn makes us all proud. 30 
You increased our power and zeal. 

Build the building on a foundation! 

MH: Greet the guest, Abu Ibrahim 42 

In this great house. 

Call out to ‘Ayn Ibrahim! 

To the KafrTnah greetings from me. 

To the Hajbubah, nephews. 

I sing with happiness and perseverance, 

Tonight, in entertainment and brilliance. 

To the people of generosity and accord, 

And truth and modesty. 

Sing with us a little! 31 

GA: To al-Ba'aynah, to Abu Saud, 43 

And Abu ‘Anan, our glory is present. 

To ‘Ayn Ibrahim we return. 

Hello to everyone 
On this beautiful night! 

MH: Greet the guest, Abu Ibrahim, 44 

You, who have good taste. 

To the HusaynT, Abu Tawflq, 

What an excellent friend and companion! 

Praise suits you. 

Call the steadfast men, 

People of generosity and pride. 

GA: Every word has a wealth of meanings. 32 45 

To the groom and the bride, 

Men of honor and law. 


30 Literally, “'Izz al-DTn raises our heads.” 

31 Literally, “Respond with us a little.” 

32 Literally, “Every word has a dictionary.” However, the word qamus can also mean 
an ocean and the related qawmas means the ocean depths. 
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MH: Greetings to Abu Ahmad, 46 

To people of ability and resolutions. 

Call out in the voice of al-Mahamld. 33 
Long live the generous men! 

Greetings to Abu Ahmad! 

Abu Fu ad, raise the banners! 

GA: Old men along with youths, 47 

Abu Dhiyab is singing. 

The voice is more beautiful than the rabab. 34 
Every question has an answer. 

We are the school and the students. 

Welcome to all of you! 

My tongue broadcasts to the party. 

MH: Call out in the voice of Abu WasTm, 48 

0 beloved of the soul, Abu WasTm. 

To the Bawayraq family, great glory. 

Call the generous men! 

Tonight the town is flourishing. 

For our men we keep the appointment. 

We want some enthusiasm from everyone! 

Our guest is truly dear to us. (refrain) 

At Abu Ibrahim’s, our enjoyment is good. 

1 called Abu Tawflq, the first destination. 


33 “Call out in the voice of...” (nadT bi-sot...) is a common formulaic use of this 
verb. The instruction to call out or shout in the voice of a particular guest empha- 
sizes the collective nature of the event for it suggests that participants’ voices are 
interchangeable and communal in that their common cause at the wedding unites 
their metaphorical voices (that is, their points of view and styles of expression), just 
as it unites their physical, acoustic voices when they chant refrains together. It also 
imbues the voice of the guest mentioned in each line with the almost mythic power of 
the poet’s own voice, for he also sings of his own vocal prowess— the range of his voice 
(it reaches the surrounding villages, distant towns, the Nile River, the city of Beirut, 
and even the Milky Way); its transformative power (it heals the sick and immortalizes 
pleasant memories); and its beauty and strength (it is like— or better than— the sound 
of a canary, nightingale, flute, or rabab; stronger than thunder and cannons.). 

34 The rabab or rebec is a fiddle with anywhere from one to three strings. 
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GA: Where are the good people, the people of chivalry? 49 

In Umm al-Fahm see how beautiful my celebration is! 

0 stars, come down to us here at the party. 

To the generous people I open my house. 

Today I spin poetry on my spindle. 

People of nobility and generosity are around me, 

Umm al-Fahm, people of noble deeds and praise. 

MH: With the men of the generous people, from him to the 

lighthouse. 50 

Come this way, 0 guest, (refrain) 

It is good to celebrate for ‘Izz al-DTn! 

To Ibrahim, the most handsome bridegroom, 

We sing poems and odes, 

While knights encircle the arena. 

GA: My voice reaches the land of Sham [Damascus]. 35 51 

We love order. 

We are the knights of speech. 

To Ayn Jarar, greetings. 

Fly, 0 flag of Islam, 

Between Mecca and the sanctuary. 

0 ancestors, glory of the generous, 

0 guest, come this way. 

Umm al-Fahm is a city. 

We came to the party, we came. 

MH: Call out to the house of A'liyan! 52 

We have the men of title, 

People of generosity and faith. 

Umm al-Fahm is the glory of the nation. 

We have relatives and neighbors. 

We give roses and basil. 

One hundred welcomes to all of existence! 

To the men made powerful by the rifle, 

To them we fulfill promises. 


35 Al-Sham can refer either to the city of Damascus or to Syria. Historically, it refers 
to the entire region of Greater Syria. 
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GA: People of honor and emotion, 53 

Knights who enter the arena. 

We are Bedouin of the east. 

We are in the service of the nation. 

And the letter “dad” 36 unites us. 

And my uncle al-Ba‘aynah 

The whole world hears us! 

MH: Greet the house of Abu AtTyah, 54 

The house of Maqlad, [as dear to me as] my eyes. 

Send greetings to the Mahajinah, 

And the MahamTd, the glory of the generous, 

To AghbarTyah and the JabarTn, 

[Who are] accustomed to generosity. 

To Zalfah send a messenger. 

GA: We greeted all the clans. 55 

My forearm reaches the sky. 

Men of thoroughbred horses. 

We want to wave our wedding rings. 

The dove of zajal sang. 

My voice reaches the mountain of ‘Amil. 

Sing in the mountain and the plain! 

I want to go to al-Mallaqah. 

Perfume emanates from me. 

MH: The house of Abu Halluq, the generous. 56 

[Our] respect to the HusaynTyah. 

The the house of al-Huwaytl, close friends. 

To the Hubayt family we are calling, 

AndjinTn, and to Dayr al-Rayyan. 

I send my poems and odes, 

To the people of generosity and faith. 

We give roses and sweet basil, 

On this noble night. 


36 Arabic is called “lughat al-dad" or the language of the letter dad, because the 
sound it signifies rarely occurs in other languages. Its pronunciation in the early 
Islamic period as described by the grammarian Sibawayhl is as an emphatic lateral 
sibilant, rather than as the emphatic dental stop of modern standard Arabic. 
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GA: Go see ‘Aryan, 

And the people of al-Musmus. 

Protect the arena! 

To Mu'awiyah I am delightful. 

I call ‘Ayn Ibrahim. 

And today, at Abu Ibrahim’s, 

Brandish the sword and greet the guest! 

Strengthen the resolution, really strengthen it, 

And don’t slacken the hands! 

Greetings to the people of Biyar, 

And for a stone [we’ll give you] a kantar. 

MH: Call out in your voice to the victorious, 

To the good men! 

Throughout the nights and years, 

To all of the Mujaydal, 

In our nation we have titles. 

GA: Go see ‘Iraq al-Shabab. 

I sing with my attractive art. 

The meeting was good. 

I want to go see the groom. 

Hello to the people of the Galilee! 

MH: To al-Zalafl and the people of Qublan, 

I sing poetry and odes, 

People of generosity and emotion. 

Their place on the forehead of glory is guaranteed . 37 

GA: God is the Protector, God. 

Good fortune is coming to light. 

A sea is restive and is getting full. 

You are the lions of the hills. 

Quickly I give my answer. 

Umm al-Fahm are my friends. 

My voice reaches the Milky Way. 

Umm al-Fahm, free men. 


37 


Literally, “They are an address on the forehead of glory.’ 
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I sweetened the bitter cup. 

I will never forget you, 

An inscription, and a blaze on the world, 
A pearl on the forehead of time. 

We decorated the blaze. 

Welcome to everyone, 

Young and old. 

[On] this beautiful night. 

I want you to respond to me. 

Let the party remain enthusiastic. 


ataba 

MH: My heart kept the promise of the free and did not move . 62 
And goodness increased, Abu Tawflq, 
it did not decrease . 

The fire of gold lit a brazier for us, 

As for the HusaynTyah, the genial greet 
them. 

GA: I come to Umm al-Fahm every time . 63 

And sing and feed the audience my candy . 

Civilization was transported from the Arab countries, 

And from Umm al-Fahm we hand down 
culture. 

MH: Evening has come to us and morning has broken . 64 

And my heart has become the property 
of generous people. 

0 ‘Izz al-DTn, greetings, ibn Sabih , 

All the genial, generous ones have 
gathered. 

GH: I pass morning and evening within the shelter of the 

party, 38 65 

And I sing poetry about my present and 
past , 


38 I have translated the word hima here as shelter. The word may also mean pro- 
tection or defense and at times I use these terms as well. Like so many key words in 
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To make a pleasant evening entertainment for you, 

Which men of culture will enjoy. 

MH: To the Arab Mahamld we give our soul . 66 

Our people wherever we have been or gone. 

We offered our refreshments to the generous people, 

And found Umm al-Fahm to be the cradle 
of the genial. 

GA: Whoever has come to the party and left . 67 

Has given us enjoyment, poet, and ease . 

Whoever has come to our party and left, 

Has given us enjoyment at the party and 
ease. 

Your words, brother, are sugar and Turkish delight . 

And intoxicate me like grape wine. 

MH: AghbarTyah, the spring of wisdom, was pure , 68 

Their son gathered strength from the 
spears of war. 

And men supply wisdom and make law . 

In Umm al-Fahm, a pulpit of welcome. 

GA: 0 shining stars of the wedding come out! 69 

Other than God I have no aide or helper . 

At every spring I have a water skin and a fountain , 

To which men of culture come for water. 

MH: The house of the Mahajinah was built with generosity, 39 70 

I was proud of them; through them fate 
was praised . 


the poetry, the term carries within it connotations of both the intimate (e.g., home— 
where the sahrah is taking place— as the most protected of places) and the military (a 
site in need of defense). In conjunction with the common terms for the performance 
space — sahah and median— the word suggests that the actions of the men at the sahrah, 
that is, the communal performance of poetry that is coded as a chivalrous act, render 
the party, the sahah, the home, and/or the town a protected time/space. 

39 This verse focuses on another of the poetry’s key themes: the building of a 
house. The host and guests are frequently praised as the builders of great Arab homes 
which, as in this verse, are described as the best destination for the poet. The poet also 
describes himself as a builder of strong houses, which can always be read as a pun, 
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We sought out their house, [As the] best of destinations, 

The Mahajinah are people of chivalry and 
culture. 

GA: Our celebration, in the name of God, is refined , 71 

Without people of knowledge and 
intelligence I do not advance . 

Every time I pass by Umm al-Fahm, 

I greet the genial JabarTn. 

MH: Good deeds, 0 cousin, have adorned you , 72 

You are generous to guests who come to 
you . 

Greet Umm al-Fahm, the house of Abu Flail Fig . 

And the knights and fleets of the Arabs. 

GA: With welcomes and greetings I shall receive these people, 73 

And if the mountain leans on me, T will 
support it . 

Fet my words remain in your ears as an earring . 

Until the day of resurrection and 
reckoning. 

since the word for house, bet, also means a line of poetry. The word bet is ubiquitous 
throughout the performance, particularly in lines in which the poet praises or greets 
particular families or individuals. Although the primary meaning of the word in such 
lines is always the house/family rather than the poetic line, the secondary meaning 
of “poetic line” should not be discarded, for reading the word bet as “line of poetry” 
suggests a metaperformative quality to the verse. “In this great house” (verse 42), for 
instance, becomes simultaneously self-referential (“In this great line of poetry”) and 
performative, since “the great line” comes into being as the poet sings the line itself. 
Similarly, in the many lines in which the poet calls out to the households of particu- 
lar individuals, the reading of bet as line suggests the calling out of the line itself. It 
should also be noted that the trope of praise for the construction of a sound house 
or other edifice is ancient in Arabic poetry. It appears near the end of the pre-Islamic 
poet Labld’s muallaqah. The image is discussed in Suzanne Stetkeyvch’s analysis of 
this poem in The Mute Immortals Speak: Pre-Islamic Poetry and the Poetics of Ritual (Ithaca 
and London: Cornell University Press, 1993), 41. 

In this particular 'ataba verse the conflation of line and poetry is highlighted 
through the poets’ use of the rhyme word manshad/manshad, for it brings to mind, 
in addition to the translations I have provided above (“was built,” “was praised,” and 
“destination"), a variety of words from the roots n-sh-d and sh-d-y that relate to sing- 
ing. Further, the word bet is also commonly used metaphorically to refer to family, 
which further strengthens the semantic connection between building a house and 
singing verse, for the poets have been hired to sing praise precisely at the ceremony 
marking the construction of a new family unit within the community. 
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MH: The lit fires are suspended in the heart, 

To the one who caught a thrashing in the 
battle. 

When you dropped a leech in the Pacific, 

The whale came to it, this one with yellow 
teeth. 


74 
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Tape 2, Side 1 

'ataba 

GA: I see in the cup of your poetry two leeches , 75 

Instead of grapes you are growing a fig 
bush. 

Abu Hafiz, don’t get into double trouble, 

While these fearless brave ones surround 
you. 

MH: Musa has said what he had to say about the world, 76 

A shark suspended in the ocean. 

And on the Ka'bah, you were able to hang a muallagah . 1 

Of my poetry while history recorded 
literature. 

GA: Before you began lighting the fire of art, 77 

My soul was well attached to people. 

Abu Hafiz, come, be worthy of the arenas, 

You are the master of the poetry of the 
Arabs. 

MH: Out of love for you I lost my life in gambling , 78 

Abu Dhiyab, you who light the moons , 

if your enemy passes by before me, 

With a sword I will tear him to shreds. 

GA: An intelligent person never regrets, not once , 79 

And the ignorant drinks the bitterness of 
the cups. 

And he who passes b y Umm al-Fahm, 

Will find all types of noble deeds. 


1 The mu'allaqat are a collection of well-known pre-Islamic poems. Legend has it 
that in acknowledgment of their excellence the compositions were written in gold 
and suspended from the Ka'bah in Mecca. 
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MH: Our age has increased and our hair has fallen out , 80 

And bitterness has become sweet for all 
people. 

Rationality isn’t useful in every situation , 

Rashness has its place during youth. 

GA: If the [long] nights causes my hair to fall out, 81 

With my sword I will cut the days to pieces , 
if the Imam al-ShafiT 2 had heard my poetry . 

He would have composed 'ataba verses 
with me. 

MH: [When] I lifted my sword, tyrants faded away , 82 

I planted a rose to fill my courtyard with 
fragrance, 

And Salah-al-DTn 3 when he heard my art . 

In HittTn he set these flames ablaze. 

GA: You know and I know about art, 83 

And my full moon lights the gloom of 
night. 

We came to the arena of poetry early . 

To serve Abu Ibrahim, the revered. 

MH: We demanded glory but we did not value it , 84 

And a man never got anything he did not 
hope for . 

We risked death but some of us died . 

In battles that would whiten the hair of 
a child. 

GA: Love of people is a desire in my heart, 85 

For the poet, eight nights are enough. 


2 Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Idris al-ShafiT (b. 767 C.E.) is the founder of one of 
the four principal schools of Islamic law. He was born in Gaza in Palestine. 

3 Founder of the Ayyubid dynasty known for his patronage of arts and learning, 
and for his victories against the Franks. In Hittin, in 1187, he fought a decisive battle 
which led to the Arab recapture of most of the towns in Syria and Palestine held by 
the Crusaders. 
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Love of people is a desire in my heart, 

And for the poet there are eight nights of 
good. 

I will not forget you, ‘Izz al-DTn, until 

I die and they bury me in the earth. 

MH: The yeast has fermented and my bread is kneaded , 86 

None but my horses have attacked in the 
arena. 

In the time of Sulayman, I was sitting with thejinn . 

[And] brought BilqTs 4 to the throne of gold. 

GA: I kneaded the dough today with my palms, 87 

And Musa came today— how I enjoy his 
arrival ! 5 

Radwan 6 entrusted me with his paradise . 

And I want to let you enter these doors. 

MH: What is wrong with you, arguing with Abu Hafiz, 88 

The poison of death does not consume 
my bowels . 

And if Satan were with me before God, 

He would enter the paradise of Eden 
without punishment. 


murabba 

MH: Welcome, Abu Dhiyab, 

[You are] among family and friends. 89 
With us, art is pleasing, 

When we agree to sing odes. 

GA: Welcome on their holiday, 

We want the rhymes. 90 

Master these themes, men. 

[That are] tied to love of the young men. 

4 According to both the Old Testament and the Quran, BilqTs was the Queen of 
Sheba and contemporary of Sulayman (King Solomon). 

5 The reference is to thejinn which is the source of a poet’s artistic abilities. 

6 In the Quran, Radwan is the guardian of the gates of paradise. 
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MH: I want those sitting to rise 

So that we remain happy. 

On the left and right, 

Tonight [this] artist is transported . 7 

GA: You sitters, rise to the sahjahl 

You illuminate stars in the sky! 

Welcome to all, 

to everyone who moves in this hall. 

MH: How beautiful our night is! 

We observe it with generous ones. 
‘Izz al-DTn, its banner, 

Is on the star of the arena tonight. 

GA: Tonight is the best night, 

For every clan and family. 

I will ride my steed, 

While the brave guard the arena. 

MH: Call out with the voice of Umm al-Fahm, 

People of generosity and learning. 
Whoever associates with you will not regret it, 

In every duty and gratitude. 

GA: Umm al-Fahm is a city, 

That invites me to the celebration. 
Tonight you are greeting me, 

Hello to all brothers! 

MH: Put your passion to work, 

And, raise the banner ! 8 
The mother and father of pride, 

Are FahamTs, the glory of the nation. 


7 Literally, “Tonight this artist feels musical ecstasy.” 

8 Literally, “Fortify the zeal, fortify it/Raise the banner, raise it.’ 
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GA: We are the ones to raise the flag, 

And come to Umm al-Fahm. 98 

We greet its people. 

No one but the devil is a stranger here. 

MH: Abu Dhiyab you are clever, 

And one of the genial people. 99 

Consider yourself in JinTn, 

Tonight the artist sang. 9 

GA: Abu Hafiz, my friend, 

[You are] the adornment of the north. 100 

I will sing my mawwal 

And delight the whole hall. 

MH: As the sea of art roils tonight, 10 

I am crowned with the world. 101 

And my borders are fenced, 

With all roses and sweet basil. 

GA: The waves of my sea have swollen. 

Around the world they storm. 102 

Ghanim is lighting his lamp, 

Like the luminous moon. 

MH: Gather tonight after everyone. 

Call the rose and call the jasmine. 103 

The light of happiness is emerging, 

For Ibrahim, the handsomest groom. 

GA: Gather jasmine and gather roses. 

I will tell you what follows. 104 

Tarafa ibn Abd * 11 was not like you, 

In themes during his lifetime. 


9 The poet who sings this line, Musa Hafiz, lives in JinTn. 

10 The poet puns on the word “bahr” which can also mean “meter.” Thus the excite- 
ment created by the rhythms of the verses, which are loud and fast-paced at this 
point, is equated with a roiling sea. 

11 Pre-Islamic poet and author of one of the celebrated mu'allaqat, or suspended 
odes. 
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MH: When he hears the nightingale call out, 

In the hill country and the pasture, 

His path is to the house of Sabah, 

To Abu Khalil, the protected. 

GA: In honor of ‘Iraq al-Shabab, 

Abu Dhiyab is singing. 

Shaykh Zaghabl does not fear, 

When he protects the arena. 

MH: Tonight happiness brings us together, 

Tonight while the [whole] world is with us. 

[They are] with us [when] we light our candles, 

[As bright as] twelve candelabra. 

GA: Tonight is a night of happiness, 

Welcome to the visitor! 

I will thresh on the headcloth, 

And separate the wheat from the chaff. 

MH: Wherever they go, 0 heart, 

Abu Fuad, light of my eye, 

They are accustomed to generosity, 

And have liberality and feeling. 

GA: To every clan and house, 

I sang my art. 

I wished good things for you, 

In ‘Ayn Ibrahim, the knights. 

MH: We adorn the beautiful night, 

And we greet Umm al-Fahm. 

You will find among her people, 

People of honor and fierceness. 

GA: Tonight is getting sweeter, 

And the moon is increasing its light. 

Do not approach the evil neighbor, 

Arise and raise the columns! 
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MH: With your voice call out to ‘Izz al-DTn, 

And all of Umm al-Fahm! 113 

At the celebrations of al-Jabarln, 

We sing odes and melodies. 

GA: You call out to ‘Izz al-DTn, 

Now, along with all his comrades. 114 

For us, Ghanim’s discourse, 

And all poetry, is delightful. 

MH: My heart is partial to Ma'alqah. 

The most glorious of the arena is Abu Kamal. 115 
We have attached our hopes to you, 

And the coffee and cups are good. 

GA: Abu Muhammad to Mishhad, 

Shine, 0 stars of Ursa Minor! 116 

Tonight at this temple, 

I will raise the call to prayer. 

MH: Call out in the voice of Abu Salah, 

And greet the good men! 117 

The perfume of the brave is spreading, 

Tonight like roses and saffron. 

GA: Umm al-Fahm is the mother of generosity. 

I will sing and give generously. 118 

And open the blocked doors, 

That were closed long ago. 

MH: To ‘Arah sing an ode, 

And greet the generous men! 119 

We do not turn from their glory. 

We have order and supports. 

GA: Welcome to everyone, 

My youths are the roses of spring. 120 

You are dear to our hearts, 

You are the brave, courageous ones. 
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MH: Greetings to Umm al-Dubb, 

Your path leads to al-Husaynlyeh. 121 

I owe them a duty, 

[They are] accustomed to honoring guests. 

GA: You greet all the towns, 

While we sing songs. 122 

I do not forget my brother Jihad, 12 

You are the artistic poet. 

MH: ‘Aryan we greet, 

We greet its people, 123 

Noble men of generosity, 

Who succeed on the day of trial. 

GA: You greet all the people. 

You raise the loud voice. 124 

Yd halaliya mall 

The knights answer us. 

MH: The people of Musmus are with us, 

Tonight our flag is high. 125 

0 our celebration and happiness! 

My heart beats with longing. 

GA: Musa, listen to my words, 

Lift up the themes of poetry! 126 

Speak like ibn al-Muqaffa‘, 13 

Who lived long ago. 

MH: Call out in the voice of Umm al-Fahm, 

People of intelligence and understanding 127 
People of standing, people of learning, 

Crowns on the forehead of glory. 


12 In this line Ghanim greets Jihad, Musa’s brother and regular poetry partner. 

13 'Abd Allah Ibn al-Muqaffa' was an Arab author (d. circa 760 C.E.) best known for 
his translation into Arabic from Persian of Kalilah wa-Dimnah, one of the oldest extant 
prose works in Arabic. 
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GA: People of honor and generosity, 

Hear my words, Abu Sa ud! 128 

Our rhymes are good. 

Among you my poetry is clear. 

MH: We are singing to al-Biyar, 

We are knights, we are. 129 

We wish all good [things] 

For the people of Biyar, the knights. 

GA: You sing to the people of Biyar, 

The most glorious of the village and house. 130 
My words are like a hot fire, 

When I enter the arena. 

MH: From ‘Ayn Jiraq to the springs, 

My heart is pledged to its men. 131 

There is nothing dearer than you 

To Abu Hafiz; [you are my] brothers. 

GA: Go to ‘Ayn Ibrahim, 

And sing in a mellow voice. 132 

The highest festival undertaken, 

Long live the host. 14 

MH: With our sahrah the night is beautiful, 

Greetings, 0 our city! 133 

0 Umm al-Fahm, our community, 

You are people of generosity and faith. 

GA: Greetings to Abu Fu ad, 

And to Abu Basim, [as dear as] my eyes. 134 
You are the damascene rose, 

That opens in the garden. 


14 I have translated the word m'azzib as host. In Palestinian Arabic, the word refers 
to one who prepares food for guests. It can also mean one who lives in the orchards 
and/or vineyards during the growing and harvest season to both facilitate the work 
there and the protect the fruit. Thus, as with other key terms from this poetic tradi- 
tion, the word carries connotations of both hospitality and protection. 
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MH: Greetings to the HubaytT family, 

My medicine benefits the AghbarTyah. 135 

We succeed one hundred percent, 

With people of generosity and good deeds. 

GA: Blessings and long life for the good, 

My voice reaches ArTsh 136 

We are the force and the army, 

0 gentlemen and brothers. 

MH: I call out to Abu ‘Aziz, 

1 sing from love and happiness. 137 

We have strength and will, 

[We are] resolute, sharper than fires. 

GA: My voice and yours ring out, 

We bestow manna and Turkish delight. 138 
Tonight this sword is sharp, 

So that we can guard the arena. 

MH: To the Yanashl, my loved ones, 

Sing with the ud and the rabab. 15 139 

With power and dignity, 

Love and harmony. 

GA: Welcome to everyone! 

Difficulties are made easy when you are here. 

0 our poet, 0 adorned one 

Delighting all the brothers. 

MH: The uncle of the groom is worthy, 

Praise to Abu Tawflq! 141 

A friend and companion of ours, 

Tonight is pearls and coral. 


15 The ud is a stringed instrument similar to a lute. The rabab or rebec is a fiddle 
with anywhere from one to three strings. 
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GA: Whoever wants can enter the arena. 

My voice reaches Beirut. 142 

My words are like mulberryjuice, 

Or pomegranate drink. 

MH: Abu Ahmad, where are you? 

Call out to men two miles away! 143 

[They are] happy tonight, 

With us the people are happy. 

GA: Every fire has smoke, 

And every tree has branches. 144 

Every arena has an artist, 

Greetings to this artist! 

MH: To the people of Mayazbah sing for me! 

I give my art and guidance. 145 

How beautiful is this night! 

From you [comes] knowledge for it. 

GA: Welcome to Abu Baha 

You are the full moon of the sky. 146 

We are friends here, 

There is no stranger except the devil. 

MH: In the wave’s sea when the hurricane storms, 

You will find us in our saddles. 147 

We do not like days twisted 

[from] the protected path of longing. 

GA: 0 knight atop a saddle, 

Proceed to themes! 148 

I want you to gallop in this meadow, 

A horse, a rider, and an arena. 

MH: Call out with your voice, sing and give! 

Where are you, brother, Mas ud? 149 

My voice is stronger than thunder, 

[You are] resolute like a volcano. 
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GA: My voice is like a cannon, 

It rises to the high heavens. 150 

He does not create a brighter 

Poet than me, singing eloquently. 

MH: Greet Abu ‘Ajayib, 

People of dignity and duty. 151 

One friend next to another, 

Everyone is a friend tonight! 

GA: We greeted the Triangle, 16 

Nobody caused you anguish. 152 

From us the ode is passed down, 

From father and knowledgeable grandfather. 

MH: Sing, Musa, sing, 

And give the world my art! 153 

We make of hell a paradise, 

And make of paradise a hell. 

GA: Sing, Ghanim, poetry! 

Paradise does not turn into hellfire. 154 

Greet the party, old and young, 

And all who have come to be in the place. 

MH: To my men with this speech, 

I sing in love and peace. 155 

My sharp sword and edge, 

In our hands kill enemies. 

GA: Brandish the sharp sword, 

And bring back the past! 156 

The doctor is acting as a judge, 

This proverb is from long ago. 


16 The Triangle refers to the geographic region in which the sahrah takes place. 
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MH: To Musmus sing and sing again, 

Sing like a nightingale! 157 

I greet this dear people, 

At all times. 

GA: I want to greet Musmus. 

In the arena I will dance. 158 

I hunt the wild lions, 

And do not fear the valleys. 

MH: To the house of Abu Layl, the men, 

[And] to Ayn Mahil [i send] this message. 159 
Sing with us right now, 

This night is an image and a model. 

GA: You greet the house of Abu Layl. 

His rider urges on the horse. 160 

We are here in Karma el, 17 

And our rhymes are excellent. 

MH: There is still art in our singing, 

The heart of the cruel has softened. 161 

My words [would weigh] sixteen tons, 

if we put them on the scale. 

GA: My heart is not cruel, 

Or forgetful of an endeavor. 162 

You are the knights of zeal! 

I will call out to the youths. 

MH: We love chivalry, 

And generosity and sacrifice. 163 

We love humanity, 

And the one who calls [in our] tongue. 


17 Karma’el is a large Israeli town near Dayr al-Asad, Ghanim al-Asadi’s home 
town. 
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GA: One knight needs another, 

And I am clever and educated. 164 

From here to the land of the Persians, 

To the comrades of Iraq and Iran. 

MH: if the Goths came tonight, 

My heart would be wider than a reservoir. 165 
It cured a broken heart, 

With medicine even Luqman did not know. 18 

GA: If your art is wide, 

Rise to the seventh heaven! 166 

You are a good looking man, 

The measure became clear to us. 

MH: The seventh heaven will find me, 

With a bamboo cane in my hand. 167 

When I sing my tunes, 

I make angels and jinn dance. 

GA: You have a sword and I have swords, 

You have a letter and I have letters. 168 

Tonight, Musa, you will see, 

A horse and horseman of the arena. 

MH: I want to see it with my own eyes, 

Not hear with my ears. 169 

I will give you some advice: 

Do not throw yourself into the flood. 

GA: Open your eyes well for me, 

Nothing holds good but the correct. 170 

After we discuss the blowing of the wind, 

The branches will incline toward me. 


18 


Luqman Ibn ‘Ad, a legendary Sabean sage. 
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MH: My eyes are like those of a lion, 

They spot the house and the quarter. 171 

My art is more copious than a spring, 

And I give water to the thirsty. 

GA: My eyes are like those of an eagle, 

And my knights are solving the matter. 172 
We have come in the afternoon, 

[And will stay] until morning appears. 

MH: My eyes are the eyes of a pigeon, 

They see the world with leadership. 173 

We love generosity, 

And what the troubadour said about us. 

GA: My eyes, Musa, are red, 

Like embers against the enemy. 174 

With us the lottery ticket wins, 

Here are men of generosity. 

MH: Why are your eyes red? 

Perhaps they are tired from staying up! 175 
Do not let yourself become a laughing-stock, 

Stay on the meter! 

GA: I want to sing; with my eyes, 

And see you, brother, 176 

On this beautiful night, 

The likes of which has never occurred. 

MH: Do not close your eyes, open them! 

Let your thoughts run free among us! 177 

Their place has not changed, 

All our zajal is harmonious. 

GA: 0 Musa with the blink of an eyelash, 

My voice reaches JinTn. 178 

How remarkable was Salah-al-DIn 

Who carried the text of the Quran. 
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MH: Your lashes were a comb in your eye. 

With my eye I repel seven armies. 179 

My sword enters the arena, 

From al-Nabighah al-Dhubyan. 19 

GA: You are [as dear as] my eyes and brows, 

I want to look for a friend. 180 

In Umm al-Fahm is a duty, 

Its custom is honoring guests. 

MH: I empty the sea with my hand, 20 

I bring the spring here with my eyes. 181 

I pour water for the thirsty, 

From my affection through the sound of melodies. 

GA: I empty the sea into my pocket, 

You want a bite of kubbah. 21 182 

Musa, your heart and mine, 

Are like the vein and its blood. 

MH: I emptied the sea into my palm, 

And dressed for you the shaykh of kindness. 183 

No one has ever said to me “Enough!” 

When we sing in any gathering. 

GA: I empty the sea into ajar, 

I will not forget you at all. 184 

The young men of the town are free, 

You outwit the fat ones. 


19 One of the most renowned of the pre-Islamic poets. 

20 The verb in this and the following lines, “b'abbT,” means “I fill” in Palestinian dia- 
lect, but the poets use it here and throughout this dueling section to mean “I empty.” 
As we have noted above, bahr, which I have translated here and following as “sea,” 
also means poetic meter. This may be one reason for the poets’ use of the verb “to fill” 
here. While the poets brag of emptying the sea, they simultaneously “fill the meter,” 
that is, they compose verse, thereby creating a concrete manifestation of an abstract 
structure and “filling” the murabba verse form with the appropriate words. 

21 A meat ball or pie composed of minced lamb, cracked wheat, onion, pine nuts, 
and spices. 
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MH: I empty the sea with a dropper, 

And put it out with a cigarette. 185 

I sail the ship through the neighborhood, 

Without sailors or captain. 

GA: I empty the sea with my hands, 

I do not fear the navy. 186 

Here the wave is upon me, 

While I am the swimmer of the arena. 

MH: I pour the ocean into a drop, 

I squeeze it into the end of my hattah. 22 187 
With me, through power and authority, 

My army encounters knights. 

GA: I empty the sea with my head, 

Here are the men of zeal. 188 

They will remind me if I forget, 

[But] never in my life have I been forgetful. 

MH: Sea by sea and month by month 

Month and month and sea and sea. 189 

However much fate crosses me 

You will find me by my glory and inspiration. 

GA: Land and sea, sea and land, 

Tonight we have no evil. 190 

Brave ones, all swaying [to the music], 

On the left and right. 

MH: However much the swallow flies, 

It does not rise above the house. 191 

if you spread my news, 

It will reach as far as Greece. 


22 


The hattah is a headscarf worn by Palestinian men. 
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GA: However much you raise your tunes, 

Tonight I will burn your devil! 192 

Musa, get your meter right! 23 

You are one whose words are measured. 

MH: Do not make yourself crooked, 

Tonight you melt my snows. 193 

Abu Hafiz is like technology, 

Stronger than the age of Japan. 

GA: May your heat melt your snow, 

May knights tread in your pasture! 194 

Musa, open your saddlebag, 

In it are liras of gold. 

MH: My saddlebag is full of affection; 

My blood is also in my heart. 195 

Thus my Lord gave me, 

The goods of the earth and universe. 

GA: I call out to everyone here, 

You are the rose and jasmine. 196 

Young men tower over us, 

Like the unsleeping full moon. 

MH: [I call] to Abu Nuwas, 24 the resolute, 

Whether he is near or far. 197 

If Harun al-Rashld 25 were to call us, 

He would take the throne as sultan. 

GA: I will call out to Harun, 

To Ma’nun and Ma’mun. 26 198 

The poet is bringing arts, 

And has many types of poetry. 


23 Alternatively, “Musa, correct your scale!” 

24 'Abbasid poet (d. circa 810 C.E.) best known for his compositions on wine drink- 
ing and licentiousness. He was the boon companion of the Caliph Harun al-Rashld. 

25 Harun al-Rashld (d. 809 C.E.), the fifth ‘Abbasid caliph. 

26 Abu al-‘Abbas ‘Abd Allah al-Ma’mun, ‘Abbasid caliph (d. 833 C.E.) and son of 
Harun al-Rashld. Ma’nun may be a slip of the tongue on the part of the poet. 
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MH: And Sulayman, 27 the jurist, 

I gave him provisions from my art. 199 

So that the mill can turn, 

And he be safe from tribulations. 

GA: Welcome, we repeat, 

With ' ataba and song. 200 

We are well stocked 

Tonight, so that the storehouse [of tradition] is full. 

MH: When my art spread extensively, 

No one like me had ever been created. 201 

I have art from my father and grand-father, 

Basil confronting basil. 28 

GA: When I bring my art 

Here, the poetry is well-structured. 202 

0 poet, stand up as an orator, 

[But] recite like a friend. 

MH: When I preach in the mosque, 

A hajj hears me even on his way out. 203 

Musa’s banner is in the street, 

As well as in the mosque and the call to prayer. 

GA: When I give a sermon, 

I create a miracle in the arena. 204 

1 am of high rank, 

And attach insignia on my shoulder. 


27 I.e., King Solomon. 

28 The basil plant has connotations of youth, manly beauty, and virility. At a Pales- 
tinian wedding, the horse on which the groom processes through the village during 
the wedding itself may be adorned with basil. In this performance poets refer both to 
each other and men of the saff as basil sprigs. The association between young men and 
the basil plant is not limited to Palestine; in Yemen grooms wear either wreaths or 
sprigs of basil in their headdresses during their weddings. See S. Caton, Peaks of Yemen 
I Summon (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1990), 67 and Plate 4. 
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MH: When I preach with sincerity, 

Every word is a bullet from my lips. 205 

Like the sermons of ibn al-‘As, 29 

Who came between ‘All 30 and ‘Uthman. 31 

GA: Al-Hajjaj 32 was not like me, 33 

With a whip in his hand during sermons. 206 
I wore a crown on my head, 

Which shone like gold. 

MH: I am Musa who lives in JinTn, 

From among the grandsons of the virtuous. 207 
The name of my grand-father is Ghal al-DTn 
Who was a pulpit for the faith. 

GA: Ghanim lives in the land of Dayr [al-Assad], 

Like ‘Antar, like al-ZTr 34 208 

We do not speak for others, 

And my heart does not love a coward. 

MH: [There is] no difference or change, 

Between Hebron and the Galilee. 209 

The source of the authentic people, 

From Yabus 35 and Canaan. 


29 Early Muslim general and skilled political strategist famous for the conquest of 
Palestine and Egypt. 

30 Cousin and son-in-law of the prophet Muhammad and fourth of the rightly- 
guided caliphs who ruled after the death of the prophet Muhammad. 

31 Third of the rightly-guided caliphs. 

32 Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf, Umayyad statesman (661-714 C.E.) known for his tyrannical 
rule as governor of Iraq as well as his eloquence and concern with the purity of the 
Arabic language. 

33 The poets’ comparison of themselves and their performance with the great ora- 
tors of the past is not as far-fetched as it may at first seem. In his Bayan, al-Jahiz, for 
example, draws a connection between the great orators and poets of his day, noting 
that both rely on their powers of improvisation to perform well (Bencheikh, Poesie 
Arabe, 68). 

34 'Antarah Ibn Shaddad. Pre-Islamic poet and warrior, author of one of the 
muallaqat, and the subject of the oral Arabic epic Sirat bam hilal. al-ZIr is the hero of 
a popular romance. 

35 The name of an ancient people. 
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GA: The letter dad unites us, 

We are brothers in this country. 210 

0 Lord of worship, 

[Grant] reconciliation to all nations. 

MH: We want reconciliation 

We want the bird to sleep in glory. 211 

The burdens of the nights are many, 

And we have begun to worship idols. 

GA: We want to sing poetry, 

Shuruqi and mu anna. 212 

And delight everyone who comes to see us, 

May there be peace everywhere. 

MH: Welcome Ghanim! 

From us you have these noble deeds. 213 

For you I remain sweet and sound, 

And for you I remain as generous as ever. 

GA: 0 Musa, I want to greet you, 

Welcome, say “Well done!” 214 

0 poet, I will not mistreat you, 

However much time changes. 

MH: Our celebration is for al-Jabarln, 

And Umm al-Fahm both. 215 

Welcome to the victorious, 

In duty I am not remiss. 

GA: They brought us here in November, 

With my voice descending like rubble. 216 

For the traveler I want to slaughter a ram, 

And our custom is to shear the sheep. 

MH: I am calling on the basil sprigs, 

Tonight there is art and happiness. 217 

Tonight there is a celebration in our towns, 

In it are generosity and eloquence. 
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GA: Call the whole gathering, 

The poet’s jasmine is wafting. 218 

The stars of good fortune are emerging, 

They light the protected night. 

MH: Your title, 0 Abu Kamal! 

The night is lovely and top rate. 219 

In this arena we have men, 

[Who are] brave; there are no cowards. 

GA: I do not forget Abu Adham, 

He translates my poetry for everyone. 220 

The measure of ‘ataba is piled up, 

And in it are good rhymes. 

MH: When I call to my knights, 

Tonight I have a model. 221 

In Nazareth, my brothers, 

Is the glory of the generous, Abu Aman. 

GA: Tonight we have been transported [by the music], 

The swords of chivalry are unsheathed. 222 
Creation is never weary, 

[When] a poet of the nation is singing. 

far awl 

MH: We exclaimed, “God is Great!” (refrain) 223 

We have raised our pulpits, 

On this proud night. 

Abu Tawflq, [you are as dear as] my eyes, 

At this illuminated celebration. 

This sitting does not please me. 36 
It does not delight me or raise my spirits. 

Umm al-Fahm, this city, 

Is an ornament in the entire east. 


36 The poet is chiding the audience for sitting down rather than standing in the 
saff. 
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In it are trusty arms. 

Tonight is sweet with happiness. 

GA: We exclaimed, “God is Great.” 224 

Why should we call to prayer in ajar? 

Our people remain free. 

Our people, the free people! 

Welcome to everyone! 

You increased the festivity and zeal. 

You are pearls and diamonds. 

MH: Tonight is all happiness. 225 

Joy spread in my town. 

Call to the brave, call out! 

We sing to al-baddwlyah, 

And say “halallya mall” 

Yd halallya mall 

Yd halallya mall (Refrain) 

Let the hands be strong, 

I called the men, “0 Men!” 

When I arouse Abu Tawflq, 

I find a horse and rider. 

People of generosity and nobility, 

With them I never wear out. 

The wedding day, how beautiful it is! 

How beautiful is this ideal day! 

To Abu Haykal, [as dear as] my eyes, 

My sweetest greetings. 

Tonight is sweet and beautiful, 

It concerns the men of firmness. 

Call out in the voice of Abu Ziyad, 

Long live the men of noble traits. 

To the best of eyes, Abu Ahmad, 

With determination and sacrifices. 

GA: Yd halallya mall, Yd halallya mall 226 
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GA: Yd halallya mall, 

Answer in a loud voice! 

At the wedding of the bachelors, 

Umm al-Fahm repeats after me. 

At the wedding of the bachelors, 

[Singing] is a duty on me. 

And Arab Mishhad, 

The house of Kurayyim, 0 dear one. 

To al-B‘aynah, to Abu Sa ud, 

I will sing and give! 

MH: Call out in the voice of Abu Shaham, 

And that of all the Turkmans. 

Men of proud generosity, 

People of intelligence and harmony. 

Tonight is sweet and happy, 

I came to you as the rider of the horse. 

Call the al-Husaynlyeh, 

Men of nobility and eloquence. 

A hundred welcomes to Umm al-Fahm, 

Magnificent everywhere. 37 

Call ‘Anayn and its people, 

Call the relatives and neighbors. 

My measure in poetry tonight, 

Among my men is full. 

On a great and noble night, 

We play the ud and violin. 

A horse, a rider, and a rifle, (Refrain) 

Noblemen from father and grandfather. 

On this witnessed night, 

The sound of my men, how beautiful it is! 

Its banner is high with glory. 

GA: You in the arena are knights, 

Knights who fire up the arena. 


37 Literally, “Magnificent at the four corners [of the world].” 
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Young men, you make us feel good. 

How happy and joyful! 

Say, “We wish the same for all you bachelors!” 

So that you may call the artist again. 

Who, 0 basil sprig? 

Perfume wafts from the shirts, 

To the Pleiades and Libra. 

My voice reaches ‘Aylut, 

Happy and pleased with you. 

Karim, urge on your line! 

MH: Call out to the horse and rider! 229 

Answer us right away, 

Men of zeal and firmness. 

No one protects the house but its men. 

At your place, Abu Ibrahim, it is appropriate. 

Call upon my men; they gather in the arena. 

We came to rejoice, 0 ‘Izz al-DTn. 

The day of happiness, 0 men, how amazing it is! 

GA: We grow peace in the land of peace, 230 

While men gather around me in the arena, 
if the generous one speaks to us, we listen to him. 

0 stars, rise in our sky and come out! 

When a poet sings, how wonderful his poetry is! 

How lucky Umm al-Fahm is, how lucky! 

The people of poetry sift with its sieve. 

No one mounts the horse but its rider. 

Friends gather on the left and right. 

With ‘Izz al-DTn here we feel honored. 

MH: We raise a banner of affection for the glorious. 231 

Keep calling out to the generous people for years to come! 

GA: No one protects the house but its men. 232 

MH: One knight facing another. (Refrain) 233 

My men protect the field. 

Come, friend, to our place! 
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Our happiness has no peer. 

The world has become more beautiful. 

Call out to the older men, 

These men of ardor, 

Lovers of chivalry. 

This is an Umm al-Fahm event. 

[Here are] knights and heroic display, 

So that we may sing and the ode be good. 

With us are generous men. 

There is no slave or master. 

GA: Umm al-Fahm is the best mother. 234 

I praise with my voice; I do not insult. 

Our celebration gathers the good. 

Good spreads over the village. 

For the poet the rose is scented. 

I want to prevail like a lion. 

My men are like lions, 

My voice is broadcast in this village. 

Necessity is the mother of invention. 

0 poet, 0 long of forearm. 

MH: We called out to Umm al-Fahm, 235 

Noble ones who are dear to us, 

Knights who are our people. 

The horse needs a knight. 

Call the men of courage! 

Greet the men of justice! 

We ascend our mounts. 

0 Abu Salih, respond to us, 

Call with the voice of the city! 

GA: To the victorious men, 236 

We are the riders on the horses, 

In the Triangle and the Galilee, 

My voice reaches the land of the Nile. 

With you the guide is not lost. 


MH: 


Call the people of ardor. 

My men are the people of ardor. 


237 
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These are the generous forearms! 

The Fahamnah, 0 my eyes, 

Strengthen the resolve! 

Make the night joyous for us, 

The mother and father of pride. 

GA: Ride al-Khadra, 0 Dhiyab! 238 

Around me youths are getting excited. 

The wasteland changes into cultivated land. 

We are not afraid of the blows of . 

The lion leaves the heart of the forest. 

For glory we raised domes, 

Going and coming. 

MH: Riyad is dear to me, 239 

And the whole household of Abu ShukrT. 

Our night is beautiful. 

In it are the heroic men. 

0 Abu Khayr, make a wish. 

We have knights, we do! 

Call the people of our native land! 

The house of Abu ‘Awdah we have called. 

GA: There is generosity at our party. 240 

Welcome to all the fellows, 

Those who prayed and fasted. 

Remove all offenses from his heart. 

We cure the pains that are in the heart, 

Whether a year old, or a hundred. 

Welcome to all of you. 

Only the good will last. 

MH: Prepare, prepare, prepare, 

The thoroughbreds! (refrain) 241 

Strengthen the determination, men! 

In the arena, strengthen it. 

Call upon the supportive people, 

And the worries will be dispelled. 

When Ibrahim encouraged me 

In poetry we came to sing for him. 
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Call the men of generosity, 

And courage and wisdom. 
With your hand raise a banner, 

And let us renew history. 
Call the men of ambitions, 

This respected people. 


‘ataba 

GA: Measure the remoteness between you and me tonight. 242 

Against that between Layla and her love, which 
Pays 38 wanted . 

The bells are ringing to my melodies, 

And the voice of the minaret has reached the clouds. 

MH: We fulfilled our obligation to the one who is faithful to us . 243 
We fulfilled our promises to the one who is faithful to us . 

We conquered the enemy in his forest and 
he ran away from us. 

We picked red narcissus and our jasmine . 

And gave them to Ibrahim, the most 
handsome of young men. 

GA: I greet Abu Miqladah and Abu Atayah , 244 

In generosity he outdoes Hatim Tayy . 39 
I folded all of existence crease upon crease , 

With the determination of Umm al-Fahm, 
the glory of the Arabs. 

MH: Muhammad was a shepherd who herded . 245 

By the will of God, he would herd his 
flock and glory. 

And the unbeliever whose skin continues to itch . 

Falls into hellfire as firewood. 

GA: To every shepherd, Musa, there is a flock , 246 

My eyes observe the world well . 


38 Umayyad poet known for his love of Layla. 

39 Hatim al-Tat was a pre-Islamic figure known for his excessive generosity. 
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if my body starts to itch , 

I will be healed by these knights who do 
not fear. 

MH: On earth Muhammad was illiterate , 247 

An orphan without father or mother . 

Among the people Muhammad was illiterate , 

An orphan without father or mother . 

He led the way to a religion that rules every community . 

[A religion of] Justice and nobility, [free] 
from terror. 

GA: Musa, Umm al-Fahm is like my mother , 248 

And a party in which they brought us 
together with the best people . 

Ghanim came to the pulpit of poems. 

To Umm al-Fahm to offer his verbal art. 

MH: 0 good people, take seriously ancient times, 249 

GA: On the mother, on the mother! 40 

MH: 0 nephew take seriously ancient times, 

So that this jesting grants a victory to 
time over its gravity . 

‘Abd Allah, Abu IsmaTl is his grandfather . 

Ibn al-Dhabihln is reckoned. 

GA: I am strumming my melodies like strings, 250 

0 Musa, line the clothes of glory! 

Bless the belly of the mother who brought you [into the 
world], 

And the belly of my mother who 
brought Abu Dhiyab [into the 
world]. 


40 


Ghanim interrupts Musa to tell him to keep singing on the topic of mothers. 
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MH: She carried me nine months as a fetus . 251 

She gave birth to me on the road to 
JinTn. 

Few are the ones who were making a garden . 

And a palace, two-thirds of whose 
columns are gold. 

GA: How often my mother awoke for me at night , 252 

When tears from my eyes appeared 
on my cheek. 

And my father was beside me, singing lullabies . 

Until he saw the eyelid go. 

And my father was beside me, singing lullabies , 

Until I closed my eyes and eyelashes. 

MH: Praise my mother with love and praise her again ! 253 

She never took her eyes off her son 
for a second . 

My father went to set up a second house, 

And our mother remained protecting 
the young men. 

GA: [in praise of] your mother shout in your loudest voice! 254 

How often she has exhausted herself 
for you night and day. 

Under her feet are paradises and rivers , 41 

So said the HashimT [prophet], 42 the most 
intelligent of the Arabs. 

MH: I will not speak or gossip against my mother. 255 

I enlarge and make grow feelings of love. 

When I enter the house, and ask “ Where is my mother ?” 

if I find her, weariness leaves my heart. 

GA: I am a poet, son of my father and mother . 256 

I cause love for people to grow in my heart. 


41 The hemistich is a paraphrase of a saying of the prophet Muhammad honoring 
mothers: “Paradise is under her feet” (inna al-jannah tahta rijlayha). 

42 The prophet Muhammad. 
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I am a poet, son of my father and mother , 

I cause love for my mother to grow in my 
heart. 

My tongue never gossips . 

And I do not talk behind people’s backs. 

MH: All love is a gift to mother love. 257 

Through her affection, our bird is guided 
to happiness. 

How often in the middle of the night she rocked my cradle . 

How often she asked our blessing when 
we were absent. 

GA: How often my mother fed me her morsel ! 258 

If she becomes old and disabled, I will 
lift her with my hands. 

I have reached the peaks of the mountains of poetry, 

At star height, in the heart of the clouds. 

MH: 0 my mother, with the goodness of your earth, nurse me ! 259 
Leave me [something] from your beauty 
to please my eve . 

Take me to your bosom to suckle me ! 

I long for the perfume of your cheek and 
clothes. 

GA: T give my mother a kiss whenever I wake up. 260 

She raised my two small brothers 
before me . 

0 mother, every time you faced the qiblah , 43 

You would pray for me to become one 
of the young men. 

MH: Love the one who set you up in life, your father . 261 

And hate the one who fathers oppression 
in you. 


43 


The direction a Muslim must face when praying. 
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Your mother, your mother, your mother, then your father , 44 
The words of the chosen [prophet], a sign 
of the Book. 

GA: if an oppressor remains a leader of his religion . 262 

We are the progenitors of justice in our 
poetry. 

if a person disobeys his parents , 

May the Lord of heaven pour forth anger 
upon him. 

MH: You have toiled, father, and built my house, 263 

And you have tasted the sweetness and 
bitterness of fate. 

Your son returned here listening to his wife . 

He left the blame behind for his father. 

GA: The Generous One is called b y the names of magnanimity. 264 
From praise of the eminent there is no 
refuge . 

if it were not for the mother and the affection of the 
mother, we would be . 

Confused and would not have grown to 
be young men. 

MH: I rejoiced when my daughter-in-law entered the house. 265 

I began to harbor affection for her in my 
heart. 

Woe to me, if I should ask, “ Where were you ? 

You did not wash my clothes for me.” 

GA: From your threshing floor, mete out to the needy, 266 

And our tongues never tired from wisdom. 
And our tongues never tired of speaking. 


44 A paraphrase of another Hadith honoring the importance of mothers in which 
a man is said to have asked the prophet Muhammad who had the right to his good 
company, to which the prophet replied, “Your mother.” The man then asked, “And 
who then?” to which the prophet answered, “Your mother.” The man asked again, 
“Who then?” to which the prophet said a third time, “Your mother.” “And who then,” 
the man asked, to which the prophet said, “Then, your father.” 
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The wings of a mother gather the entire house. 

With love of the mother we raise loved 
ones. 

MH: The mother who carried us nine months, 267 

Strives in order to provide for her 
children. 

And we do not have hearts sufficient for this mother, 

We have thrown her out, sad at [the mercy 
of others]. 


Tape 3, Side 1 
‘ ataba 
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GA: The mother of the faithful, the lady ATshah, 1 268 

Lived piously and religiously. 

0 artist, if there is anything [wrong] with my body, 

I am cured by Umm al-Fahm, the glory 
of the Arabs. 

MH: The flames of fire have lodged in my chest, 

‘All cried, in the middle of the night, 

leaving . 269 

IsmaTl called with his voice, “Where is Hajar ?” 2 

He threw her [out] and protected Sara 
from misfortune. 

GA: Musa expelled anyone resembling the people of evil, 270 

And his head encompasses all the 
meters/seas of literature. 

[By] our prophet, God built Ey£ from the rib of Adam, 

And made this progeny on the earth. 

MH: You who gathered people out of knowledge, 271 

In order to mention the glory of Adam 
and Eve . 

Satan came to man and expelled him 

From paradise, and brought the intrigues 
of women. 

GA: You praised the mother, now give the father a share , 272 

Release a portion of the delight that 
people of poetry enjoy. 

My head has mastered the meters of art, 

In sixteen meters I have verbal art. 


1 The third (and favorite) wife of the prophet Muhammad. All wives of the prophet 
share the epithet, “mothers of the faithful.” 

2 The Arabs trace their descent from Ismail (ishmael), the son of Hajar (Hagar). 
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MH: if the burden is heavy for you or me, 273 

My soul, in the satisfaction of my Lord, 
is proud . 

I do not deny a favor to my mother or father . 

And under their feet is the paradise of the 
Venerated One. 

GA: Honor us in this town and be generous ! 274 

Fill Ghanim’s waterskin and be generous 
to him. 

The presence of a father in the house, Musa, 

Increases the esteem and respect of the 
house. 

MH: We toiled when we built our houses, 275 

We cured our troubled heart whose walls 
were cracked . 

How often a widow has raised our sons , 

And how often a charlatan has misled the 
young men! 

GA: Ghanim has listened to the voice of his mother and his 

father , 276 

And I consider your time to be as dear 
as gold. 

Consider your father as a lord, 

The shepherd of the house is the carrier 
of all burdens. 

MH: Do not sign names in blood when your wound bleeds, 277 
Rise above what time brings. 

I have carried the name of my father who gave it to me, 

While all the toil goes to my mother. 

GA: 0 fires of art, light my embers , 278 

Our sharp ones are the protection of 
the generous, so use them ! 3 


3 Literally, “So protect! 
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The father in the house, even if he is a piece of coal , 

His presence is a blessing to all youths. 

MH: The fruit of our roses became tired from generosity, 279 

The fruit out of our love became tired from generosity. 

Yet our forearms never tired. 

The prosperity of the whole house lies in the presence 
of my father, 

He bears the responsibility and the 
difficulty. 

GA: I bear affection in my heart for all people, 280 

When the sea is raging with waves. 

The death of the mother does not matter but , 

If the father dies all doors are closed. 

MH: Werose to the height of mentioning the excellent mother, 281 
Who was patient with us even in harsh 
[times]. 

if my father were to die, she would protect us, 

And after her [death] entertainment will 
no longer be sweet. 

GA: Pray for the prophet and call upon your Lord ! 282 

Musa, the flavor of your molasses is like 
honey. 

Your mother gave birth to you and your father brought 
you up . 

And you must give credit to both. 

MH: I cannot bear separation from my mother for a second , 283 
Because her actions double in goodness, 
if my mother dies, my father in a second . 

Will marry again without thinking twice. 

GA: My soul is intent on the love of my father, 284 

As for my mother, I carry her as a tear 
in my eye . 
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My soul is intent on the love of my father, 

And I will give my mother the tears of 
my eyes to drink. 

Good intentions purify them sincerely . 

Knights around us [are] at the spring of 
culture. 

MH: The presence of the mother gives me tenderness . 

Her voice is a melody which provides 
longing . 

if my Lord favors me , only to God 

Will I pray for the love of my mother 
and for merit. 


murabba 

MH: Tonight we sing and say, 

The sweetest of honeyed words. 

I want these knights to circle, 

Tonight while we sing tunes. 

GA: Tomysa/f, hurry, rise! 

The poet sings from his knowledge. 

His stars are appearing, 

And he lights the glooms of darkness. 

MH: We want a serious stance, 

From the young and old. 

In the popular arts, 

And the secrets of thought and inspiration. 

GA: Rise here with us, 

While the moon is lighting our sky! 

See how sweet our meeting is! 

Long live the old men and young boys! 

MH: Let Umm al-Fahm declare our fame, 

We are singing for Ibrahim. 

Tonight we are waiting, 

With affection and accord. 
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GA: The beautiful sees the world as beautiful, 

I want to sway from side to side. 291 

At the wedding party of Izz al-DTn, we 
Sing the best tunes. 

MH: Abu Ibrahim, well-supplied 

[is] a pulpit for generosity and nobility. 292 

Greet the one who is present! 

We have some respectable people. 

GA: We came to the arena. 

We were not aggressive against anyone. 293 

We sang like nightingales, 

And delighted the generous leaders. 

MH: To Abu TaysTr, the dear one, 

I send my sayings and zajal. 294 

Tonight is sweet for me. 

The best protection is provided by my men. 

GA: 0 Abu Musa, 0 Jihad, 

I do not want you to sit far away. 295 

Come here and compose songs. 

[in the past] they did not bring melodies like yours. 

MH: We enjoy this night to the utmost. 

We greet men of generosity. 296 

In its present and past, 

With odes and harmony. 

GA: Tonight we are singing, 

We learn from Umm al-Fahm. 297 

I have poetry under control, 

And I have art and opinions. 

MH: Call out to the good people, 

On the left and right. 298 

Greet the victorious! 

From the old men to the young boys. 
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GA: To Abu Tawflq, the dear one, 

I address the most beautiful letters. 299 

People of generosity and justice, 

Men in the highest position. 

MH: [Call out] to Ibrahim and his young men, 

Among his men and his friends. 300 

Among his family and loved ones, 

Among maternal and paternal uncles. 

GA: Call out to uncle Abu Tawflq, 

You are the true friend. 301 

We are halfway down the path, 

Through [our] life and times. 

MH: Sing to me! Sing and give [us] 

Your most beautiful melodies! 302 

We want to finish greeting, 

And move on to protective actions. 

GA: Sing in the voice of al-B‘aynah and proclaim, 

“Let tonight be enrapturing!” 303 

MH: Sing like a nightingale, 

With musical melodies. 4 

GA: Abu Ahmad, [you are our] dearest friend, 

I am 100 percent certain. 305 

MH: Abu Tawflq, it is our fate, 

To visit the proud house. 

GA: The arrangement is for Abu Ibrahim, 

And the beautiful melodies. 307 

MH: [Among] my people today there are no strangers 
We are the winners, 100 percent! 


4 Because each turn is only half a verse long, I have numbered every other turn. 
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GA: From here to the fertile plain, 

To the Iraqi land. 309 

MH: My heart is purer than milk, 

And sweeter than a water spring. 

GA: I bring the lions to carry the load, 

And my stances are heroic. 311 

MH: Do not flee from me! 

The world is a folded paper. 

GA: My people, there are no strangers among us, 

Whether they go or come. 313 

MH: We were not a motley crowd, 

We are the knot. 

GA: To Abu Mashhur, the man of letters, 

You are the lashes of my eye. 315 

MH: The entertainment is good and people are excited. 

Our nightingale sang. 

GA: With a gathering and a , I said, sharply, 

And this country is our homeland. 317 

MH: Tonight the sea of glory is at high tide, 

We molded its water (into) henna. 

GA: A hand attacks and does not hesitate, 

You are a doubled sword. 319 

MH: Let your voice be like thunder! 

The paths are for those who are lost to us. 

GA: On the day of battle when fighting raged, 

I brought you roses and henna. 
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MH: The one standing opposite you is a lion, 

[Even] if I have no shelter. 

GA: I brought roses and honey, 

I made proceeds from them. 323 

MH: I stand a servant to God, 

Whose glory has reassured us. 

GA: This poetry is a support for us, 

On the day of battle, I hope. 325 

MH: You have a meter/ sea and I have a meter/ sea 
Ride the boat on the sea! 5 

GA: In a day, an hour, or a month 

I am transported by the music. 327 

MH: In the face of fate darkness came to you, 

And Musa tonight is obligated. 

GA: Tonight here the full moon shines, 

My words, by God, are well ordered. 329 

MH: I love generosity and boasting, 

I do not love a night ruled by the hands of a clock. 6 

GA: Tonight, the eagle, the eagle! 

Tonight the poetry is polite. 331 

MH: A new holiday and a new robe, 

And salt in the bread of the dough. 

GA: To Abu Qahir I will bring back glory, 

Call out to all my refined people! 333 


5 Here, as elsewhere, the poet plays on the word bahr which can mean both sea 
and meter. 

6 Al-'aqrab can mean both the hands of a clock or Scorpio/scorpion. An alternative 
reading might be “I don’t love the night of Scorpio.” 
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MH: There is no slave or master, 

[How] truly lovely is this night! 

GA: From near and far, 

Open the door of the city! 335 

MH: Abu Hafiz is like a torpedo, 

if there is a rifle in your hand. 

GA: From here to Port Satd, 

0 poet, you will find me. 337 

MH: Do not suffer threats, 

Be happy! Why are you sad? 

GA: Abu Tawflq, reply 

In poetry, art, and melodies. 339 

MH: From here to Bayt Sid, 

And even Haifa and JinTn. 

GA: And from here to the land of Upper Egypt, 

To Egypt you lead me. 341 

MH: We hunt the lions of the arena, 

Let glory remain on my forehead. 

GA: Build the arena with skill, 

1 call upon ‘Izz al-DTn. 343 

MH: Determination is stronger than steel, 

if you want to make a knife. 

GA: Here I softened steel, 

With my hand to my left and right. 


345 
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MH: This night cures sighing, 

The fire of my heart burns me. 

GA: if the fire’s fuel increases, 

Who will put me out? 

MH: A witness to me, a witness! 

I call for help from my men. 

GA: There is no slave or master, 

With the passage of years. 


far am 

MH: Blessed be the prophet, 0 handsome one (refrain) 
Where are the men of zeal? 

Call out in the voice of Abu TaysTr! 

Greet all the audiences! 

All welcoming to Abu Karim. 

The nightingale has sung, 

On this awesome day. 

Our night is a night of weddings. 

I greet the good men. 

For us you are glory and protection. 

Beautiful is this night, auspicious. 

GA: To Ibrahim we sing poetry, 

For Abu FawzT, the cutting sword. 

From my right to the left, 

Call out to the free knights! 

You sweetened the cup of bitterness, 

From my right and left. 

To Abu Khalil, the well-provided, 

You have taken your well-known stance. 

MH: To Abu Zahir and Abu Najlb, 

Today, art with us is good. 

Call out to the old men! 

Where did the HusaynTyah go? 
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GA: To the Miqladah, to Abu Fuad, 353 

Out of generosity you gave everything to the country. 

MH: God bless him, 

And grant him salvation. (refrain) 354 

0 hearer of the invocation of the prophet, 

Always bless him. 

Oh hearer of the invocation of the messenger, 

Continue blessing him. 

To the prophet of right guidance, 

To the end destination of all prayers. 

GA: To the intercessor prophet, 

[I am] always obedient to him. 355 

In his name I begin, 

0 prophet, my soul is a sanctuary that I give [to you]. 

To the messenger of the nations, 

In his name the pen wrote. 

Tonight poetry is order, 

Guide his words to the community. 

Pray for Taha the messenger, 

Who is accepted through intercession. 

MH: This noble prophet, 

Messenger of the great God. 356 

Call out to the men of generosity, 

Let them bless our prophet. 

To the prophet of peace, 

To the light of the noble ones. 

GA: To Abu Mustafa and Abu ‘Amad, 

Protector of generosity, respond to me! 357 

We say “God is great!” (refrain) 

Tonight we raise our pulpit. 

Call out to the dear people, 

To Umm al-Fahm, these heroes, 

To the exemplary Ibrahim, 

From my right and left, 

0 Abu Shuqrah, Riyad. 
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MH: God is great, and blessings on the prophet! (refrain) 358 
A great night organized in this arena. 

GA: My loaves drip with the most beautiful good themes. 359 

‘Adil, 0 ‘Adil, the themes are a gift. 

Take my poetry to ‘Aryan and write! 

MH: Riyadh Abu al-Shuqrah is the primary friend. 360 

Greet the MaysarTn from the highest house! 

We do not turn away from the duty of the generous, 

On a great night like a crowned lira. 

To al-Turkman, men always taking action. 

We have spiced Arabic coffee for the guest. 

GA: Where are you. Abu Mashhur, the primary friend? 361 

In you, ‘Izz al-DTn. my intention is manifest. 

MH: Death and not a base life! (2) 362 

Call out to the knights and the men of protection. 

I sing the badawiyah, the yahlafannah, and qasid 7 
(yd halaliya mall yd halaliya malt) (refrain) 8 

Call out to the men of glory, 

Resolute ones who break steel [swords]. 

If I do not hear the voice, 

The poems are not sweet! 

Call out for me to Umm al-DTb, 

House by house and home by home. 

GA: To Abu Kamal, the first, 

I sent the most beautiful ode. 363 

People of generosity and nobility, 

From far and near. 

On the day of the wedding, my generous ones, 

I call out to the cultured people. 


7 These are all genres of Palestinian songs. 

8 The poet does not sing this line, but the saff recognizes the melody and knows 
that this is the appropriate refrain. 
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I call out to the refined people, 

I call out to the refined people. 

People of generosity and nobility, 

People of virility and faith. 

Call out to all the youths, 

People of fidelity in the arena. 

MH: A great and wholesome night, 

With this generosity and these military moves 364 
This is my most wonderful flank, 

In the arena, as if it were a polecat. 

During the life of Abu Tawflq, 

I continue singing odes. 

Where are you, uncle of the groom? 

Tonight the tunes are good! 

GA: To Abu Dhiyab, I call tonight, 

So that he may guard the arena. 365 

Dayr al-Asad is like JinTn, 9 

Throughout my life and whatever follows it. 

Call out to Abu ‘Anan, 

This one, dear to me! 

The wedding day is a day of congratulations, 

A pharmacy for my wound. 

Ghanim is welcome here, 

I have a gift for you. 

MH: How beautiful is our night, 

How sweet and beautiful. 366 

Present yourself, rider, present yourself! (refrain) 

The noble deeds suit us. 

The Mahamld are our family, 

We have a duty to you. 

To the radio broadcast and the loved ones, 

The melody always pleases us! 


9 In other words, “My house is your house; make yourself at home,” since Ghanim 
al-Asadl is from Dayr al-Asad and Musa al-Hafiz is from JinTn. 
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It dawns on the masters of hadadi. 

Poetry is strength and principles. 

Present yourself, rider, present yourself! 

Call out with your voice, . 

My heart has acquired what it wished. 

Put your hands to the task [i.e., clap]! 

The days of happiness are complete. 

We have strength and will, 

To Abu Tawflq, congratulations! 

To you, highly placed. 

Tonight my arena is full, 

Of the young and old. 

Call out, “Where are the FahmawTyeh?” 

My men do not dread the fates. 

In the arena when we are urged to it. 

We have a duty to you, 

Samir, 0 pupil of my eye! 

The house of Abu Layl, the dear ones, 

Call out with your voice to the relatives! 

My art tonight is good. 

We are [present] in times of need. 
Strengthen the resolve! 

You make this night pleasant. 

Enjoy this night! 

Call out in the voice of the relatives, 

And the people, and call out to the kinsmen! 
We mount the thoroughbred horses. 

Our custom is to protect the refugees. 

We walk among the people of processions. 
Decorate this glorious house! 

And the JabarTn, who came to it. 

To ‘Izz al-DIn, [I give] my respect, 

You sing with art and nobility, 

From poetry and order. 

GA: When the caller calls out, 

All my life I participate in fighting. 

Present yourself, rider, present yourself! 
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Our horses trample the fates, our horses. (refrain) 

The nightingales at our party sang. 

Say, “ May God make ‘Izz al-DTn happy!” 

He has drawn the sword of ‘ ataba and rhymes. 

Long live Abu Mustafa, 0 love of the soul, 

You are, for people of faith, the epitome of fatherhood. 

When the full moon appears, do not say it has gone out. 

MH: Greetings to the guests of the quarter [who have] come 

to see us. 368 

Blessings on the mention of the chosen prophet. 

Extend your armies Ibrahim! (refrain) 

Your glory on earth is great! 

To the distinguished JabarTn, 

People of generosity and emotion. 

Abu Kamal in this arena, 

By the life of Abu Tawflq, 

The happiness of the friend and companion. 

Call out to ‘Izz al-DTn with your voice! 

All his men are victorious. 

Long live the JabarTn quarter, 

Esteemed and honored. 

GA: Welcome to everyone. 369 

My young men have answered me. 

Boil, 0 blood of the young men! 

Tape 3, Side 2 

We gathered the whole town. 

I am diligent. 

The nation is a belief [i hold] in my mind. 

We love critics. 

MH: To Abu Mashhur and Abu Kamal, 370 

Inclining to you from the heart. 

This is the most beautiful wedding! 
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Abu Amjad, where are you, where? 

My men protect the arenas. 

GA: 0 dove, 0 dove, 

0 messenger of peace, (refrain) 371 

0 dove of the rooftops, 

Do not reveal my secrets. 

1 want to go to al-‘AqadT, 

And carry greetings there. 

0 dove of the mountain, 

Hear what the troubadour has sung. 

Abu Hafiz come see us, 

To Dayr al-Asad to spend the night. 

And to al-B‘aynah, Abu Sa ud, 

0 sea of magnanimity and generosity! 


murabba 

GA: Listen to me, Abu Hafiz, 

Ghanim has memorized his verbal art. 372 
You are the preaching Shaykh, 

Lead me to the path of safety. 

MH: The preaching Shaykh is in Kufa, 

This is known. 373 

For you the world has been described, 

Tonight we have the model. 

GA: ‘Izz al-DTn has come to me, 

He said to me, “You are the artists.” 374 

On the left and right, 

The Arab gentlemen have gathered. 

MH: Tonight when we sing, 

You will hear my qasid and art. 

To make the party heavenly, 

We need a little contest. 
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GA: Let us debate, 0 poet. 

Delight all the notables for me. 376 

Open all the notebooks for me, 

Our storehouses are full. 

MH: We do not accept just anyone, 

We only want the good. 377 

Love what you want, 

And take any subject for yourself. 

GA: You love me and I love you. 

You greet me and I greet you. 378 

At every party I will come to you 

[As] a knight riding on a horse. 

MH: Tonight what shall we debate? 

[I am] ready, and facing you. 379 

I have an army and troops, 

An idea and learning and prosody. 

GA: I want to open my chapters for you, 

And sing like al-Farabl. 10 380 

My voice is like a reed flute, 

And it resounds in the heart of the valley. 

MH: Let us make it a competition, 

A contest for lions in the cave. 381 

Tonight what is the debate? 

Let us begin by stating a theme. 

GA: Around me are the locals and guests, 

People of entertainment like entertainment. 382 
On the pen and sword, 

The host wants it to be. 


10 Well-known philosopher (d. 950 C.E.) who wrote works treating philosophy, eth- 
ics, logic, metaphysics, and politics. 
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MH: On the sword and pen, 

With my pledge to all nations. 383 

0 people, show us some enthusiasm! 

It is your duty to keep your ears open. 

GA: We have begun at the beginning, 

You are responsible for the ending. 384 

The one who raises the flag 

In the end will be the winner. 

MH: Begin and the world will give you 

Whatever you want; I want to please you. 385 
Respond so that I may respond to you, 

And read the evidence in the coffee cup. 

GA: You are standing to the east, 

Like thunder and lightning. 386 

Musa, come on, choose! 

Whatever you give me, I accept. 

MH: How can I choose, brother? 

Take for yourself a serious portion! 387 

Leave the rest to me, 

And I will make it tip any scale. 

GA: if I take the big portion, 

My audiences will criticize [me]. 388 

Give me the small portion, 

And ride the giver’s horse. 

MH: Keep singing here and there, 

A tooth for a tooth and an eye for an eye. 389 
Take for yourself one of the two, 

Give me the losing part. 

GA: I congratulate you on the sword, 

And slaughter your sheep for the guest. 390 
On the day of injustice you repel injustice, 

You are not scared by enemies. 
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MH: Now I have accepted the sword, 

With my hand I made it for war. 391 

How often I have fought the oppressor, 

In a war that would age a boy! 

GA: I am the one who carried the pens, 

In order to write words. 392 

What do I want with the sharp edge? 

It does not record the title. 

MH: From your side, do not hope 

To change this speech for me! 393 

If there is [valid] evidence for the pen, 

Give it [here now] among the courageous. 

GA: Musa, light the candles, 

So that we can meet every week. 394 

What kind of proof do you want? 

I have this sea full [of them], 

MH: Whatever you want, bring it here, 

You will find me a refined poet. 395 

I love the intelligent person 

Who speaks in the pure Arabic tongue. 

GA: “Read! Your Lord is the most generous, 

Who taught with the pen.” 11 396 

He did not say “the blunt sword,” 

Which was rusty long ago. 

MH: Return to your senses again! 

With the pen you cannot hunt. 397 

Read in Surat Hadid, 

You know the verses of “bay an!’ 


11 


A quote from Surat al-'alaq in the Quran. 
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GA: The pen invented determination, 

And gathered the noble community. 398 

On this great night, 

The pen records it as a model. 

MH: Tonight hold tight to your pen, 

It needs respect! 399 

Your Lord said to you, “Prepare!” 

So that you can defeat your enemy. 

GA: Perhaps you have not read Surat Nun, 

“By the pen and what they record.” 12 400 

He did not say the sharpened sword, 

Which chops eggplant. 

MH: The sword is the father of conquests, 

The father of war and raids. 401 

In it are zeal and firmness, 

It is the one that establishes the foundations. 

GA: In order to prepare for the raids, 

And predominate on all fronts, 402 

The pen makes plans, 

Before you enter the arena. 

MH: Life is not sweet for your pen. 

Whatever it writes is a meaningless scribble. 403 
The state that has no army 

Is ruled by boys. 

GA: An army needs order, 

That is, through the pen of the high-minded. 404 
Not through the sharp one or sword. 

Here, poet, O artist! 


12 


A quote from Surat al-Nun in the Quran. 
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MH: if it were not for the esteemed sword 

In Badr, Taha would not have won. 13 405 

And the sword in the hand of ‘Umar, 14 

Conquered Chosroes Anosharvan. 

GA: Listen to my art, protected one, 

The pen established the law. 406 

The sword is a crazy one, 

With sixteen devils in its head. 

MH: The pen established the law? 

What law would that be? 407 

You made people insane, 

Through ink without an address. 

GA: Your blood is pouring out on the ground, 

In 'ataba you are not my equal. 408 

Your sword, Musa, is rusty, 

Here is the field and arena. 

MH: My sword, 0 sword of duty, 

Is for the knight when he fights. 409 

Your pen is an eyebrow pencil, 

Which caused women to lose their minds. 

GA: You with your sword are an aggressor, 

0 poet, remain a rose! 410 

You walked with the people of apostasy, 

And opposed Quranic law. 

MH: You who are a magician with the pen, 

1 sharpen my sword tonight. 411 

With what do you sharpen your pen, 

if it should break, 0 perceptive one? 


13 A town southwest of Medina and the name of Muhammad’s first great battle 
(624 C.E.). 

14 'Umar Ibn al-Khattab, second caliph in Islam (d. 644 C.E.). 
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GA: The pen is for the men of justice, 

The sword is for the men of murder. 
Everyone staying with us, 

Hears the words of the artist. 

MH: We reached Constantinople, 

And the land of Spain, 

With the Islamic swords, 

Not with the ink of Abu Zuhayman. 

GA: What do I want with my sword and rapier, 

When I can reach Mars? 
if it were not for the pen and history, 

The Qur an would have been lost, brothers. 

MH: Your pen made heretics, 

It rendered people unbelievers. 

It produced Marx and Lenin, 

And lost verses of the Qur’an. 

GA: The wise one holds the pen, 

The ignorant one holds the sword. 

Ask the resident of Ayn Mahil, 

Abu Matar whose profession is flourishing. 

MH: My sword is famous in battle, 

Your pen is not mentioned by me. 

With what was the Balfour Declaration written, 

Which lost the rights of the Arabs? 

GA: [i am] the one who wrote with pens, 

[When I] wanted the sharp one, 

I established order, 

With other promises, 0 protector. 

MH: From the sword comes generosity, 

For the people of counsel and 
determination. 


412 
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The sword in the hand of Mu'tasim 15 
Freed lands everywhere. 

GA: With the sword you slaughter your brother, 420 

That is, the son of our mother and father. 

The people of the sword make you greedy, 

0 poet of the country. 

MH: With my sword I protect my country, 

1 build a future for my children. 421 

I give them strength and will, 

Until they become knights. 

GA: The scholar carries the pen, 

The oppressor carries the sword. 422 

Ghanim is singing, 

Like Zaghlul 16 in Lebanon. 

MH: Say what you want! Say it! 

For you there is no way out. 423 

if the sword of Muhammad were in Makkah, 

He would not have left anything for the idols. 

GA: The troublemaker carries the sword, 

The pious carries the pen. 424 

At every party in which we meet, 

You end up the loser with your sword. 

MH: Whether or not you speak, 

Whether or not you complain. 425 

With the sword we conquered Makkah, 

And broke the head of Abu Sufyan. 17 


15 Eighth Abbasid caliph and son of Harun al-Rashld, known for building a huge, 
well-equipped army which temporarily penetrated deep into the Byzantine Empire. 

16 Zaghlul al-Damur (juzayf al-Hashim, b. 1925) is founder of the Lebanese poetry 
troupe also called “Zaghlul al-Damur.” See Chapter 2 above. 

17 A prominant Meccan merchant who strongly opposed Muhammad until the fall 
of Mecca. 
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GA: With the pen we write the alphabet, 

With the pen we greet the guests. 426 

Welcome to all those standing, 

And those sitting in the hall. 

MH: Today if only we were strong, 

Muslims, and conquerors. 427 

We would reach India and China, 

And Spain, the last country. 

GA: The sword is longer than a meter, 

While the pen is only a hand span. 428 

if the pen had not signed, 

No one would enter the arena. 

MH: With the pen, give of your alphabet! 

With the sword I shave off your wool. 429 

With what do you slaughter your sheep, 

When guests come? 

GA: With what do you invite the guest, 

With the pen or with the sword? 430 

The people of pleasure like pleasure, 

And we like Umm al-Fahm, the notables. 

MH: if it were not for the spear and the sword, 

There would be no Qur’an or Islam. 431 

if we had fought with pens, 

We would have sought refuge in the Sudan. 

GA: My rival, 0 world, my rival! 

Musa, stay here next to me. 432 

The sword is carried by the foot soldier, 

And the pen is carried by the sultan. 

MH: My sword raises banners, 

The sword of Muhammad and the Quranic verses. 433 
Your pen is for amulets, 

And confuses the minds of the Bedouin. 
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GA: With the pen I write my letters, 

I send them to my loved one. 
if he is in the farthest south, 

Or if he is in the mountain of Golan. 

MH: What do you want with the pen, 

Your pens are like a foot to my sword! 
Your pen at the United Nations, 

Lost the Arabs their rights. 

GA: With my pen I send letters, 

And call all the clans. 

Where are the noble people, 

Who attend this festival? 

MH: With the pen I send letters, 

To old women and widows. 

The mother who wants combat, 

Want swords that humble the enemy. 

GA: Consider the area of trade , 18 

Ride the sea and the waves, 
if it were not for the pen and bookkeeping, 

You would end up with no profit. 

MH: We have not lost any accounts, 

Our strength is in gold and liras. 

The sword takes care of crises, 

And the person who has no tongue. 

GA: You with the sword, simpleton, 

You spend your life stubbornly. 

The pen makes plans, 

For every minute and second. 


18 


Literally, “Enter the area of trade.’ 
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MH: All your poetry is antique, 

0 Sulayka, son of al-Sulayka. 19 441 

if it were not for America’s strength, 

Shepherds would occupy her. 

GA: ‘Izz al-DTn has come to me, 

And said, 0 handsome one, make a sacrifice! 442 
I will give you the trustworthy pen, 

And give us the resounding sword. 

MH: 0 our poet, on my word of honor, 

People have testified for the sword. 443 

Give a revolver to a boy, 

And he will fight the whole town. 

GA: I want to give you the pen, 

0 our poet, respected one. 444 

My pearls are piled on the threshing floor, 

Cull the wheat from the chaff. 

MH: I want the pen! 

And this pen is [now]in Musa’s hand. 445 

The pen is an exaltation to me, 

Because it is of great importance. 

GA: With my sword I will cut off your head, 

And I lower your flags. 446 

I want to shorten your days, 

Tonight if you brandish the Indian [sword]. 

MH: 0 our poet, be careful! 

This world has many destinies. 447 

With what was the preserved tablet written, 

From the first line of existence? 20 


19 A pre-Islamic brigand poet. 

20 That is, from the beginning of creation. The image is of the pen writing the uni- 
verse into existence. 
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GA: The strong sword is the sword of truth, 

By its sharpness falsehood is split. 448 

In the west and in the east, 

Force has its place. 

MH: I raise the preserved tablet, 

Praise the Lord! He revealed it. 449 

He wrote “There is no god but God,” 

He is Muhammad, the prophet of ‘Adnan. 

GA: May the Lord take away hard times, 

Musa is like a rose. 450 

With the sword, the men of apostasy, 

I demolished their legs. 

MH: With the sword you slaughter a duck, 

And you play the knight at the station. 451 
The army which has no plan, 

Will eat wild thorns. 

GA: Why are you frightened by the pen? 

Ask the people of Abu Ghawsh! 452 

The pen for five piasters, 

Scratches out a verse from the Qur’an. 

MH: Answer us if you have an opinion, 

Don’t keep reaching for the moon! 453 

With what was ‘Umar killed? 

And with what was ‘Uthman slaughtered? 21 

GA: I brandish the sharp sword, 

I bring back the past. 454 

I appoint the idle one a judge, 

With a sword to judge the odes. 


21 'Umar Ibn al-Khattab (d. 644 C.E.) and ‘Uthman Ibn ‘Affan (d. 656 C.E.) were the 
second and third caliphs of Islam. Both were murdered. 
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MH: Musa is a giant from the field, 

The best of swordsmen when he saddles up. 455 
Your sword removed the Kharijites, 22 

The enemy of the religion of faith. 

GA: It is winter now and summer has gone, 

On the day of injustice we drive back injustice. 456 
Paradise is under the protection of the sword, 

As the ‘ Adrian! prophet says. 

MH: The best of prophets, 

The prophet of the believing people, said, 457 

“Seek knowledge, even in China,” 23 
And succeed in any exam. 

GA: What are you saying? 

0 poet, your words are reasonable. 458 

Khali d, the drawn sword of God, 

Was the victor in Yarmuk 24 that was. 

MH: Do not forget al-RazT 25 and ibn STna, 27 

And ibn Hayyan 26 responds to us. 459 

And al-Jahiz 28 in our past, 

They have history and title. 


22 The khawarij, or seceders, were the earliest sect of Islam., one of whom wielded 
the weapon which killed ‘All, the fourth caliph in Islam. Khawarij can also mean dis- 
senters or rebels in a general sense. 

23 A prophetic hadith. 

24 Khalid Ibn Walld, an important Muslim general and contemporary of Muhammad. 
He is perhaps best known for his role in the conquests of both Iraq and Syria. Yarmuk 
was the site of an early battle (seventh century) whose outcome brought Syria into 
the Islamic empire. 

25 Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Zakarlya al-RazT (865-925 C.E.) was a great physician 
and prolific writer. 

26 Ibn STna (Latin Avicenna, 980-1037 C.E.) was a great philosopher, physician, and 
poet. 

27 Jabir Ibn Hayyan, a celebrated alchemist who lived in Kufah during the eighth 
century. 

28 ‘Amr Ibn Bahr al-Jahiz (d. 869 C.E.) is the author of several well-known works of 
adab. 
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GA: We were in al-QadisTyah, 29 

And at the forceful raid of Badr. 30 460 

And [at] the HuninTyah raid, 

Was our prophet Muhammad. 

MH: 0 our poet, with the men, 

My pen has no equal. 461 

I want to ask you a question: 

With what was the Qur an written? 

GA: With the sharp, steel sword, 

I protect my homeland and country. 462 

if he forgets the Jihad, 

I want to break him in two. 

MH: The Qur an that we read, 

We have learned from it and loved it. 463 

In the past, what did we write it with? 

Protector of rhetoric and eloquence. 

GA: I will carry my sword in my hand, 

And mow down the enemies. 464 

When I sing my ode, 

[People] in the cedars of Lebanon are delighted. 

MH: Do not about your knowledge, 

Tonight, show more understanding. 465 

With the pen I cross out your name, 

Or turn Ghanim into “Zaydan.” 

GA: With the sword I protect the arenas, 

With the sword I carry out raids. 466 

I want to walk in shadows, 

With my sword also beside me. 


29 A seventh century battle which resulted in the Arab’s conquest of Iraq east of 
the Tigris River. 

30 A town SW of Medina which gave its name to the first great battle of Muhammad’s 
career. 
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MH: Your sword, like you, is bankrupt. 

Why are your whispering in my ear? 467 

if the engineer does not sign [off], 

We cannot build buildings. 

GA: ‘Antar 31 with his sword was a knight, 

Perhaps you have not read or studied. 468 

You are a practicing poet, 

And you defeat the poets of Lebanon. 

MH: My pen wrote history, 

It brought the world to Mars. 469 

Your sword, for splitting watermelons, 

Is suitable for this age. 

GA: I have put my sword at my side, 

And I did not attack anyone. 470 

And the one who gets into a bind in Kuwait, 

Will call out to the land of Iran. 

MH: Whether your answer is sound or not, 

Judge and sovereign [use] my pen. 471 

What did your sword do, Ghanim, 

With us onjune 7? 32 


ataba 

GA: Today with my sword I arrange my affair . 472 

0 morsels of joy, command me ! 

You are the forearm of poetry, 0 hero of my command , 

While I am the spring of shuruql and 
'atab[a]. 


31 ‘Antara Ibn Shaddad. Famous pre-Islamic poet and warrior and subject of one of 
the great Arabic oral epics. 

32 Possibly a reference to the 1967 Arab-Israeli war that began onjune 5 or to the 
1982 Israeli invasion of Lebanon that began onjune 6. 
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MH: In the age of haughtiness my life has passed , 473 

And, Ghanim, I do not believe the sword 
is sharper . 

if my pen signs for you, 

I bring you here to the city of Aleppo. 

GA: The pen, 0 Musa, I sharpened with the sword, 474 

The sword of chivalry raises its banner . 

We follow the opinion of the guardian of knowledge, 

I greet the sword and the awesome pen. 

MH: [By] the light of God, the knowledge of the universe 

together , 475 

To Him we pray every Friday . 

if not for the pen, no university would be established, 

And if not for the sword, justice would 
be absent. 

GA: The pen creates justice in the nation, 476 

And my sword conquers my enemy in war. 

I am a nightingale singing on a grape trellis . 

Tasting every single grape. 

MH: If the sword rules alone, the rule is wrong , 477 

if the pen does not create a plan for it. 

The pen is the one that recorded the Qur’an, its script , 

While the sword is the one that, protected 
Taha and brought [possibilities]. 33 

GA: The pen which has signed the paper, 478 

Tells me about the history from the past . 

The pen which has signed the paper, 

Recalls for me history from the past. 

And if you do not brandish the sharp sword in your hand, 

It is as if your rights have died in the earth. 


33 


I.e., the prophet Muhammad. 
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zajal 34 

MH: Call out to the people in this world, and call the 

communities, 479 

Call to the engineer to return and build 
the pyramid. 

Call on a military leader to protect the flag, 

And call for a good idea to increase [our] 
blessings. 

The soldier, when in battle, swore an oath, 

And stood in the army of service before 
my pen. 

In the entire world and in all bodies of nations, 

Which president, in this world, is 
respected? 

[Who] provides ideas and increases intentions? 

In the name of the pen, the rationality 
of existence is organized. 

In any country in this world, wherever it is, 

You solve the greatest issues with the 
stroke of a pen. 

GA: [By] the stroke of a pen, my friend, and the brandishing 

of swords, 480 

All the guests delight in our melodies. 

[By] the stroke of a pen, my friend, and the shaking of 
swords, 

All the guests delight in our melodies. 

Look with both eyes, 0 artist, and see, 

That it is pleasant for me to be standing 
before Umm al-Fahm 


34 A number of poets told me that zajal is not typically performed by Palestinian 
poets at weddings. Rather, they said that the form is borrowed from the well-known 
Lebanese oral poetry troupes for whom it is the prime form for conducting long duels. 
Zajal verses do not have a fixed number of lines. However, the change in rhyme in the 
last line of a verse signals to a poet’s partner that his turn is coming to a close. In the 
Lebanese troupe poetry, the last hemistich is sung as a refrain by the jawqah, a chorus 
of background singers and musicians who sit on stage behind the poets and accom- 
pany them. In this performance, the partner poet serves as the jawqah, reciting the 
refrain along with the poet who has just completed his verse. 
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I am Ghanim! The tambourines have sung in my name, 

Genius and language have sung with me! 

The sharp ones and swords have sung in my name, 

And the birds of art around me have begun 
to flutter. 

Welcome and hello to all guests! 

We seat our guest on a wool mattress. 

I am Ghanim, delighting thousands with [my] art! 

My heart to you, 0 our community, is full 
of affection. 

The chapter of mu’ anna is a chapter which requires 
philosophy, 

And I am the only philosopher in this 
chapter. 

MH: I harbor neither happiness nor worries for your sword, 481 

0 carrier of the refined sword, rise now! 

The pen is coming, devoting itself to the war of the stars, 

With the stroke of a pen we lift [the 
burden of] worries from people. 

Your sword slaughtered people, piling up the dead, 

It killed children and brought darkness 
to the world. 

And my pen wrote a story of loyalty for the public, 

It becomes sweeter day by day. 

Let your swords be sharp while you continue to swarm 
Before me, and count the letters and 
drawings. 

Let us assume that the army were to go down to battle, 

A scrap of paper would stop the biggest 
attack. 

GA: A scrap of a pen, my friend, and a scrap of paper, 482 

You walk, 0 Musa, whichever way the 
sword leads you. 

if you brandish the sword in combat it illuminates and 
flashes, 

And from its blow, boulder and rock 
are split. 
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if you brandish the sword in combat it illuminates 
and flashes, 

And from its blow, the boulder, Musa, 
is split. 

Ghanim remained like a rose on the tray, 

And Musa, 0 you bewitchment of laurel, 
0 fragrance of basil! 

Look at the full moon rising above this party, 

All its incense fragrant to Umm al-Fahm. 

Musa, 0 Musa, you have been burnt by the ember of 
Ghanim, 

And your horses in the arenas of 
competition are outdistanced. 

Musa, in my sea I turn you upside down, 

The whale of the sea has brought him 
to his mouth as a dish. 

MH: You gave your sword its due and gave it latitude, 

And our pen has not [even] begun to 
write the ode. 

Neither in the predicate, my friend, nor in the subject, 
There is no one like Musa in poetry! 

With the stroke of a pen, I trick the enemy in my arena, 
And put him on the path of destruction 
and ruin. 

Musa is the attar, Musa is the dew, 

At the time of calling out, Musa is the 
one who sacrificed himself. 


483 
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MH: . . . today, tomorrow, 1 

With all the lions of the hills and the 
lions of the valley. 

The pen is sharpened and writes the letters of speech, 

And your sword is rusty and has similarly 
eroded the heart. 

GA: I carried my sword [made] from steel and from iron, 484 

And came to cut every hand in my arena. 

0 Musa, you young man, wearing new clothes, 

You came to Umm al-Fahm to celebrate 
a feast. 

1 am Ghanim [whose] words are like wine, 

And my stock of poetry has become the 
biggest stock. 

Yarmuk bears witness for me with the sharp [sword] 
of WalTd, 

And Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ attests for me, as 
well as the leader. 

[Even] ‘Antar was not like me in times of terrible calamity! 

Mu'awiyah attests for me, and his son 
Yazld. 2 

The land of Lebanon and the lords of poetry, 

And the Canaanite land [all] sang my tunes, 
incomparably. 

Every time you say to me, “Encore, Ghanim!” I sing more, 

Carrying my sword and wearing iron mail. 

I am Ghanim, the source of mu anna and qasld, 

The master of masters acknowledges me. 

Bring [me] the kings of the earth and the kings of zajal, 

In front of Abu Dhiyab they will become 
slaves. 


1 This line is incomplete due to a break in the audiocassette recording. 

2 Mu awiyah Ibn Abl Sufyan. First Ummayad Caliph. Yazld was his son and successor. 
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MH: Control yourself! Freeze! Why should you lament with me? 485 
What is the matter with you? Why are 
you striving so hard for death? 

Musa, the pen, writes letters of awareness, 

He has brought suit against an oppressive 
sword in the hand of Ghanim. 

Jabir ibn Hayyan called out to al-Asmat, 3 

And al-Buhturl, 4 and he called out to ibn 
al-Muqaffa 1 . 

Crown Musa on the threshing floor of justice when he 
watches over it! 

Sow the seeds of my art from my 
threshing floor. 

And do not be presumptuous in the arena, Ghanim; 

You cannot meet the shells of my cannon. 

For you to become a carrier of a sword on the day of battle, 
[You must] widen your horizon on the 
day you stand up [to sing] with me. 

GA: My sword, the sword of justice, is not bent, 486 

Guarding like ‘Antar 5 from a fortified 
castle. 

As for the pen, constructed in the name of Musa, 

It bowed down before my sword in the 
arena of the party. 

Musa, the sword does not play games; 

The fields of ‘Iraq are decorated with 
swords! 

And the bridge of ‘ ataba is built with my hands, 

Hear my ode while my sword makes a 
clamor! 

By the life of Marwah and al-Safa and Wadi Mina, 6 
I am the source of zajal and mijana. 


3 Al-Asmat was an early philologist and commentator of Arabic poetry. 

4 Poet (d. 897 C.E.) and compiler of a famous early anthology of poetry. 

5 Pre-Islamic poet and warrior, and the subject of a popular oral folk epic. 

6 Al-Marwah, al-Safa, and Wadi al-Mina are stations in the performance of rituals 
of the hajj. 
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And however much the people of poetry multiply, 

I will be the only poet in the arena. 

MH: You are swearing! What happened? What is the problem 487 

Ghanim, you who today were playing 
the hero? 

I came to you bringing words that stop earthquakes, 

And with the stroke of a pen I solve the 
biggest problem. 

Carrier of the barren sword of heroism, 

Your sword is useful only on the day of 
insult. 

And my pen wrote beautiful and established splendors. 

With the stroke of a pen I set in motion 
the biggest army. 

I am Musa, ascending to the rule of kingdoms, 

My horses, leading the rows [of horses], 
are white-footed. 

The coffees of my art are flavored with the visit, 

And the springs of my art are honeyed 
by honor. 

I am Musa, the king of kingdoms, manifest, 

A crown and ornament to a king ruling 
the kingdom. 

And you who carry a soldier’s sword, 

Are standing at the door of the house to 
guard me. 

GA: With the sword I stand and guard Musa, 488 

Ghanim is the horseman of the arena 
for the people of rhymes. 

0 Abu Hafiz, I have studied the chapter of mu anna. 

Europe acknowledges my words, as does 
Warsaw. 

1 am riding with my thoroughbred under me, guiding it. 

I have said that I am a practitioner of 
prosody. 
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People would live in goodness and peace, 

if every one remained within the limits 
of his own field. 

I swear to you by the One who created these worlds, 7 

MH: Ghanim is cultured and intelligent; we did not say that 

he had fled, 489 

And Abu al-Hafiz has a duty to Ghanim. 

if you were to call me in the Negev while I was in Aleppo, 

I would leave Aleppo for your sake, and 
come to the Negev. 

Your responsibilities, my friend are mine, 

And the name “Ghanim” is as good as a 
model. 

You and I, we have reason and cause, 

We have open doors and we have 
thresholds. 

The light of happiness has not left our country, 

In you, the glory of justice was built and 
written. 

You and I are the measure for the poets, 

They have become for us the two sides of 
a scale for those who delight with music. 

GA: The proverb says that there is no illness, 490 

That cannot be cured if one still has 
allotted time. 

However much one is heavy with worry, 

It is not good to lose hope in the Creator. 

I have charm and good taste like a spring, 

And the words of Musa at the wedding 
party are drops of honey. 

[I am] alighting on the sea of art capably, 

And Abu Hafiz alights like me. 

7 Ghanim al-Asadl wants to continue after singing the refrain that ends his turn, 
but Musa Hafiz insists on beginning his turn. This happens once more below, although 
that time Musa does allow Ghanim to add a line to his turn after the singing of his 
refrain. 
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He sang the poetry of the Triangle and the Galilee, 

You and I are the source of the 
improvised ode. 

My voice at the wedding carries two thousand miles. 

In order to greet these attending 
delegations, 

I opened the chapters of mu anna and qasid. 

MH: I came to you as an equal when [my] peer answered the 

challenge, 491 

With a deliberate walk, standing like a 
military horseman. 

Silently— no one moved with the breezes, 

Except at a night to sing [from] my pulpit. 
And we came on the night of our happiness, on this 
expansive night, 

To call out, “0 stars of mu anna, appear!” 
Congratulations! The nightingale has sung on our night, 

The jasmine and ambergris wafted over us. 
We were created to give utterly of ourselves to poetry. 

We sell hope to the one who buys our hope. 
We were created to renew history, 

And history never knew anyone but us. 

There is no artistic word which is uttered in vain, 

And there never was an oppressed one 
who was not cured here. 

Musa called out— 0 Ghanim, follow the example of Musa! 

With love we create a miracle in this world. 
And we drive the ruse of the slanderer back to the slanderer. 

GA: I’ll make you swear by the One who created these worlds, 492 

You speak the truth if you claim a right 
to the speech. 

Do not be a wolf, but, by the same token, do not be a lamb, 

Do not go to sleep regretting, and do not 
say the words “if only . . .” 

Never cross people or cut short prayers, 

You will have brought evil upon yourself, 
my good man. 
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And if you need to draw the sharp swords, 

It is not a shame if you do so for truth. 

Steer your tongue away from all offenses, 

Let yourself be balanced in speech when 
you speak. 

Pray to your Lord and continue offering him prayer, 

You will have built for yourself a home in 
paradise. 

Do not depend on others for your benefit, 

Laugh in secret if you escape from their 
harm. 

I am Ghanim who has holy themes, 

And I fulfilled the promises of all people, 

0 Musa, 

You and I are the symbol of affection and firmness, 

I have never bent my head to any but 
the Lord of the universe. 

Whenever the birds of art begin to chirp, 

They say on the wedding day in the 
village, “Begin!” 

And our words pass from one house to another. 

MH: if I sing, the echo of my voice delights the sick, 493 

Lebanon delights with me and Beirut 
sings. 

The land of Hebron is decorated, [and] the land of the 
Galilee 

Does not want silence from me when 

1 sing. 

Standing on an impossible pulpit with my poetry, 

Every day I give you the voice of voices. 

In poetry, in favors, in word, and noble speech, 

Immortalize a pleasant memory for me 
before I die. 

Mention the repute of Musa for generation after generation, 
And give him resoluteness as much as he 
provided resoluteness. 

We delight in Musa for a generation and more after him, 

And give resoluteness as much as he 
provided resoluteness. 
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I stood on the pulpit and I passed around candles, 

And how often I met in battle the sword 
of . 

I stood on the pulpit and passed around candles, 

And how often I met in the market of 
this arena . 

Musa is drawing the sword to your sword; 

The olive orchard has been constructed, 
not a mulberry orchard. 

And if you come to us you have preference in this world, 

With me, Ghanim is a protector to the 
end of time. 

I conquer your enemy by tying him up in a spider [web]. 

GA: I asked time and said to it, “Look at the stones, 494 

On the earth they do not know how to 
live or how to die.” 

It said to me the stone dies in an oven of fire, 

And is recreated as a whitewash on houses. 

Wisdom of the Forgiving One, night and day, 

Every time the day comes into this world 
and passes away, 

0 Lord, have mercy on us, old and young, 

And make water and bread plentiful to all 
people. 

We come to Umm al-Fahm to sing poetry; 

if only those who do not love this town 
would die! 

0 brother Musa, you have consideration in my heart, 

From the land of Sinai they hear me, and 
from Beirut. 

Ghanim, when he sings, has a voice like a canary, 

There is not a single artist like me. 

The words of my poetry have confused the dictionary of 
Yaqut, 

No poet has ever been created like you 
and me. 

The words of my poetry have confused the dictionary of 
Yaqut. 
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MH: You and I, do not keep saying to me “I,” 495 

I have grown old, Ghanim, and my beard 
has turned white. 

You and I, neither can do without “us,” 

We must be well-mannered with each 
other. 

In the strength of his resolve Musa has built for his poetry, 

A palace bigger than the mountains 

Poetry grew older as year followed year, 

And says, “0 roses of art, sway!” 

I have come to you, enamored of war and the piercing 
of spears, 

0 people of poetry, arm yourself in front 
of Musa! 

He has not bowed down to anyone but his Lord. 

With my head I can ram mountains 
of rock. 

But when fate takes its toll on us, 

Fate, like a wheel, kneads people. 

[And] all people must be obliterated by it. 

GA: You and I, when the planet Jupiter is small, 496 

There is no one who can slander us. 

In the market of fates we are buying and selling, 

With blows which, when they abrade the 
robes, wear them out. 

However much we are afflicted by difficulties, it is afflicted, 

It does not bother us as long as we are all 
heroes. 

‘Ablah, 8 0 bride of poetry, emerge from the tent, 

With beauty and adornment, 0 ‘Ablah, walk 
gracefully. 

MH: Where is al-Farfahaynl and Asad Satd? 497 

Where is al-RaynawT, the possessor of 
the sure voice? 


Beloved of the pre-Islamic poet and warrior, ‘Antara Ibn Shaddad. 
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I called out, 0 Abu Sa ud, 9 far from my eye, 

Forever, in the tomb whose bitterness 
I will destroy. 

Where is the oak so that with Musa you may hunt, 

The voice of ‘ataba rising in the sea of 
sighing? 

Where are the ones who were kings while the whole 
world was enslaved, 

While there are no longer slaves or 
masters in this world? 

Where are the ones who reaped the first harvest? 

Where are the ones who fed the people 
stew? 

Where are the ones who drank wine? 

Where are the ones who carried the 
useful voice? 

You and I tonight, tonight we are in this highland. 

Every night that we gather together 
will be a feast for the universe. 

We will pass away, 0 Ghanim, and a good memory will 
remain, 

For every world, 0 friend of the new 
generation. 


Tape 4, Side 2 

GA: We came to Umm al-Fahm to sing poetry for her, 498 

And light the candle of affection and 
joy for her. 

We are not stingy in reciting our poetry, 

And we make a present of our sayings 
for our guests. 

Ghanim sings to the people of generosity, 

And we ransom the people of noble- 
mindedness with our soul. 


9 In this line and the preceding one, Musa Hafiz is invoking the names of well- 
known oral Palestinian poets from the past. 
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The mu’ anna verse , 10 we are of her generation, 

She is wearing her scarf on the wedding day. 

This is your town; we carry it in our palms, 

And for your sakes I would walk on embers. 

‘Izz al-DTn’s night is lit; 

Its moon and stars and lamps are lit. 

The advice of our grandfathers and fathers, 

We will not trade for the stars of the sky. 

MH: if you want knowledge in my arena take this wisdom: 

The world is a mill and no one is safe 
from it. 

Walking like Christ to Bethlehem, 

I will carry the sorrow of the homeland, 
even if my burden is a pyramid. 

Walking like Christ to Bethlehem, 

I will carry the sorrow of the nation, 
even if my resoluteness is decrepit. 

Carrying with me the orange of Tulkaram, 

He who carries it on the day of battle 
does not regret it. 

Planting good olives in the land of honor, 

My heart fell in love with it and its 
springs. 

I learned from her culture and understanding, 

And came to Umm al-Fahm properly 
attired. 

Whoever enters the house of Umm al-Fahm does not 
regret it. 

Umm al-Fahm is a haughty garment, 
undivided. 

if they try to deny her her people, she will not be denied, 
Umm al-Fahm is an olive tree that will 
not be severed. 

All her people [remain there] until death, if need be. 

And because of how much Umm al-Fahm 
has burned the aggressor, 

They call her here “the mother of ember.” 


499 


10 


Literally, the daughter of mu'anna. 
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GA: We are human beings of spirit and flesh, 500 

God created us in his image in the 
highest mist. 

God gave to us, and he was generous with his good, 

From him are rationality, thought, 
and patient understanding. 

God gave to us, and he was generous with his good, 

From him are rationality, knowledge, 
and patient thought. 

When our father erred in paradise, 

While Eve was with him, like a breeze, 
in its gardens. 

He envied her and the cursed devil prevailed, 

And caused our father and mother to fall 
into evil. 

After we were lost and the jet-black night prevailed, 

And after we strayed from the safe path, 

He returned and brought us together through the noble 
Idea. 

He sent down commandments and books 
of his wise sayings. 

0 Lord Musa, our prophet, you are the spokesman [of God], 

And 0 pious Lord ‘Isa, you are the 
compassionate. 

And Taha, our prophet, carried his great Qur an, 

And Lord Shu'ayb, 11 in his fortress his 
mention is ancient. 

You are the ones who have guided [us] to the correct path, 

You brought an end to the oppressor 
and his oppressive injustice. 

You have summoned [people] to the correct path, 

You brought an end to the oppressor 
and his oppressive injustice. 

You called for permanent peace, 

And we accepted the intimate call of 
brotherly love. 

11 Shu'ayb is a prophet mentioned in the Qur'an. His gravesite is the site of an 
annual Druze festival. The mention of these four prophets (Musa, 'Isa, Muhammad, 
and Shu'ayb) is a metonymous reference to the four major religious communities of 
Palestine/israel (Jews, Christians, Muslims, and the Druze). 
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God spread us out as people so that we would meet, 

And we live together with love in the 
blessed land. 

MH: 12 Call out to Tsa and Musa and awaken Dawud, 13 501 

Afraid that you might call Hud and India. 

Call out to Tsa and Musa and awaken Dawud, 

Afraid that you might call Thumud and 
Indian India. 

You have confused the ideas, clouded the emotions, 

To Umm al-Fahm I implore you, 0 nephew, 
to return. 

Return to a bouquet of nobility and to roses, 

Return to the house built with forearms, 

As soldiers, to the men, to faith, and to the wisdom, 

To people who have for our sake decorated 
all the delegations. 

We are a people who will never stand in judgment, 

Judgment is not a question of food or 
money. 

In Umm al-Fahm is glorious leadership. Lead on! 

[in Umm al-Fahm] are men of good 
intention who fulfill contracts. 

They stood with us on a day when obstructions were 
difficult, 

They stood haughtily, with noble traits 
from father and grandfather. 

Umm al-Fahm is an established Arab fortress, 

For this reason they put her near the 
border. 


Mu‘ anna 

0 Umm al-Fahm, come by and listen to me, 502 

You are the mother to all of the helpless 
ones. 


12 Musa Hafiz sings all the remaining verses in the performance. The zajal is 
followed by two other forms of strophic verse, the muanna and shuruql. 

13 ‘Isa, Musa, Dawud, and Hud are all prophets mentioned in the Qur’an. Thamud 
was an ancient Arabian people who were visited by the wrath of God as a result of 
their idolatry. 
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On the borderland, you are the great city, 

That has protected the glory of virgins. 

On the borderland, you are the fortified city, 

That has protected the honor of virgins. 

Our ties with your affection are firm, 

They profit, with no loss in them. 

Out of respect for your love, I give my years, 

You are my family; you are trade. 

The homeland is safe in your hands, 

You were created in the homeland, 
all of you, as princes. 

We and you are people of the same dough, 

Our sorrow is your sorrow, and 
[we share] the same joy. 

Every day you find me here in your town, 

With your sweetness I extinguished 
bitterness. 

In Umm al-Fahm this fortified castle, 

if only we could come every day for a visit. 


Shuruqi 

To Umm al-Fahm sang 

The voice of nightingales [and] flew. 503 

It sings to our home-land, 

For the friendship of the free. 

Shuruqi and mu anna, 

For fate and destiny. 

For the house, for the builder, 

For the neighbors of our people. 

Generous and magnanimous people, 

Who do not betray a neighbor. 

Generous and magnanimous people 

Are the people from our village. 504 

People who keep their contracts, 

The knights of our tent. 

Your carpet is spread out, 

Protecting our honor. 

And your generosity is witnessed 

By the universe and its men, 

Free people who keep the faith. 
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By the universe and its men 

Your name is upon my name. 505 

Under unjust conditions, 

Your blood is the same as my blood. 

Fate whose spindle 

Is a poison for our people, 

Has not forgotten 

That Umm al-Fahm, for glory, 

Is a mountain that will not collapse. 

It has not forgotten 

That you and we are brothers. 506 

For the sake of glory, 

How the courageous have sung! 

This house and its mountains 

Are a garden of delight. 

Glory and its horseman 

Are a foundation on which Umm al-Fahm is built. 

The most honorable glory for people and freemen. 

In Umm al-Fahm is a building, 

Your house, 0 ‘Izz al-DTn! 507 

Ibrahim pleases me, 

And your smiles are beautiful. 

This night delights in me, 

While my loved ones are present. 

Everyone loves me, 

You are our people. 

With the mention of the chosen prophet, 

We glorify the journey. 

Come, 0 Ashraf, 

And 0 Abu Sa ud. 

Greet the mizmar. 14 


14 The last line introduces the next phase of the sahrah, during which the poets sing 
another form called 'ala al-dal ona to the accompaniment of the mizmar, a double- 
reed wind instrument and guests dance. There is a dear break between this section of 
the evening and the poetry that precedes it. As we see at the end of the transcription 
above, the poets mark the transition in the final line of their performance, and the 
emphasis for the remainder of the evening will be on the musician and the dancing 
of the guests rather than the poets, although they continue to participate until the 
festivities are over for the night. 
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